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TO THE QUEEN. 



The penonal chaT&cIerB of Soveieigiis axe 
rorel; brought before their Subjects imadomed bj Eatteiy, or 
unperrerted bj political feeling ; but so concanent has been 
the testimony, from all parties, to jour Majesty's excellent 
dispostion and unders landing, tliat I am deterred, neillier bj 
the humbte appeuMice of my little book, nor by the startling 
nature of the contents, from laying it at the foot of the Thront:. 
The subject it treats of is of equal importance in the palace 
and in the cottage. 

I think mjseir happy that it has fallen to my tot to complete 
these pages in the leign of a. Princess, accustomed, like her 
people, to think and to judge fur herself. The enquiries 
contained in them, though now condensed, have furnished 
delightful relaxation through the vicissitudes of a busy life, 
and during a long series of years. The path in which I found 
the gratification, which always ejises to the mind from the 
contemplation of Tbdth, Ues open to all. Whoever may be 
induced to accompany me in it, will not advance far without 
discoiering that the enquiry ones all its strength to the 
Souses from whence it is drawn, and all its weakness to the 
pen of the expositor, 

Your Majesty's 

Humble but loyal Subject, 

D. MORISON. 

LiVBHFOOL, 

Jandaky, 1838. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



In the following pages, the nature of the instroction, in Divine 
things, g^Ten to mankiDd, at vaiions periods, is enquired into ; 
and tbe in6nei)ce of that inatructioii, on their religions cas- 
toma and opinions, traced. 

These opinions hare been so Tarious, and the modes of 
worship BO multifbnn, that it would be hopeless to attempt 
such an enqnir; within the limits of the present *olmne, — 
were it to he accompanied hj on analysis, or even on outline, 
of each system of faith, or form of devotion, which has had 
its day, of adoption and of ngection, in the worid. 

Amidst that variety, however, an intercomniuuitj of thought 
has been observed, which con be acconnted for by none of the 
ordinary canses that regulate human affairs. Much learning, 
often with eminent success, has been employed in tracing 
that coincidence; but such reBeorehes have, generally, been 
directed to insulated parts of the subject, incidpnlally arising 
out of other enquiries, and have rested their proofs on reason- 
ings which could be appreciated by the practised philologist 

To accoont for these coincidences, on general principles, is 
the mainobjectof the present work. That object is sought for, 
not by instituting comparisons between the various theological 
and mythological economies, and tracing them bade to some 
remote period ; but bj examining, in the first place, the early 



Terelatioiis made to man, and the mode of instniction by 
which these lerelatiunR were illiutiated. The First Principtes, 
BO obtained, are then applied to the several great branches 
into which the historj of religion and superstition naturallj 
dirides itself; and (he proof of their correctness rests, not 
merely on their accounting for occasional resemblances, hut' 
on the elucidations they afford of the great and leading features 
of the systems. 

As (he subject " toucheth all men," (he utmost pains have 
been (alen to divest it of abstruse discussion, and to advance 
nothing bat what any reader of the Bible, in his own language, 
may judge of and investigate. At the same time, if the hij 
pveu be the troe one, it opens up a rich field of research to 
the philologist, and aids the biblical student in the most im- 
portant and interesting enqtdry to which his attention can be 
directed. 

It is scarcely necessary, after this, to add, that the infalli- 
bility and certainty of the Bible, on every subject, is the basis 
on which the whole discussion rests. 
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I WAS jogging along on mj highland pony, full of anxious 
thoQghts; although then onlj Bixteeu jears of age. M; 
fuher's death, in the prime of life, hod dispelled all the 
pleasing anticipations of the past year, respecting the pni- 
fesdon of which I had made choice ; and the ciicnmstances 
in which our familj, of which T was the eldest, were left, 
ntade it necessoiy for me, on theii account, to turn mj hands 
B3 well as m; hood to something likel; to be more imme- 
diately pToductifc than the profession of which I had been 
dreaming. That something was [from peculiar ciTcmn- 
stances, not of a very encouraging nature) of necessity the 
bookselling business. It had this recommendation, and this 
alone, to me, it was a kind of handmaid to the mistress of 
my choice. So I kept down the choking sensation of dis- 
^pointment as well as I could; resolred to look the worid in 
the face, without a sixpence, over a counter; and set myself 
to do the only thing a boy could do, who was beginning in a 
country town a business on his own account, of which he was 
ignorant — serve an apprenticeship to mydf, or rather to my 
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late father's apprentices, in the art of bookbindinf;; in the 
hope of witching the little world amund me with the ele- 
gance, if not the magnitude, of my ' designs.' 

HaTing succeeded in aome of these, to the astonishment 
and salisfaction of myself at least and mj shop-bojs, I made 
up a small knapsack of ' specimens,' placed it on the back of 
a bonowed thMty, and set off on a oanrass of mj native 
county, fox the honour of serring it with ' full sheep,' or 
'calf extra.' 

This was the canse and ' the manner of my sallyiug forth,' 
when, as aforesaid, I was joking along, considerably cooled 
in my anticipations, of binding nrer the whole county, by the 
thrice-told tale that morning of 'not at home.' I was now in 
BorrowM mood approaching Monzie, a beautiful modem 
house, in somewhat antique taste, at the foot of the Oram- 
pians. Youth is not the season, however, for very lei^th- 
ened gloomy fits ; and I had almost forgotten my own griefs, 
in a profound cogitation about the Mons Grampins of 
Tacitus, and the probability of Julius Agricola having trotted 
along this very pass — when a party au ckeval, consisting of 
two gentlemen, the same number of ladies, and the like 
number of servants, came suddenly on me at a torn of the 
road. Whether it was my nearness to the house, or some- 
thing about ' my horse's virtues and my own,' which attracted 
the r^afds of the principal person in the group (the old 
General himself, as I aflerwards learned) I do not know, bat 
he pulled up and enquired my name. I gave it, but probably 
not with sufficient disdnctness, for the old gentleman imme- 
diately called out, laughingly, to the rest of the party, ' Here 

is , the hone-hraAeT ! ' accompanying the laugh with a, 

gentle touch of the whip, meant perhaps for myself or the 
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knftpsack, but given to the sholty. Mj eoaTser, not moct»~ 
tomed to ' a general salute', set off at foil ipeed down another 
aTeane ; in the course of whidi oxpedilion, mj huqwack and 
I parted companf. I reoorered it after abont an biMn^ 
seaich ; but the feelings with which I now turned my nag's 
hMd homeward require no dmoription. 

Logiealmdnd l&f in my nay : so rhitiHiig matters eonld not 
be worse, 'nor the proqiect for a jnrenile oanTassei lam 
cheering, I resolred to encounter the chance of a rebuff bma 
the n^Bterions Sir Williun Dnunmond — satisfied, that at all 
efents, I would not meet hhn on horseback. 

Se&r I hadcalcnUted juBtlf, I was admitted tohislibrarj, 
'"here he sat immnrad amongst books and papers. Afler 
dispkjiiig, to the best advantage, the proob I had bron^t 
with me, of what I deemed a new era in the arts, Sir William 
pointed to half a dozen old volumes, Ijing in a oomeT, mUtii 
he said I might take with me to be repaired or re-bound, 
according to their lespectiTc wants. From some remark T 
made while noting the necessaiy repairs, the learned Baronet 
laid down his pen, and looking up, somewhat astonished, he 
said: 'What — do you understand Hebrew f I told >'iT" I 
had studied it oecasionallj alone; and had fonnd more U> 
interest me in it than in any of the studies I had been engaged 
in tU school, or in any language I had learned there. * In 
that case,' he said, ' jou can probabl; judge of an orticte I 
am now writing for the Classical Journal, in reply to — So and 
so ? ' on which he began to read from the paper. Had he 
looked up again he would have suspected, ttom my guilty 
conrttenonoe, that I hod packed op more volumes than he had 
anthorized;— he was not likely, at least, to have guessed the 
caose of m; emotion, which was that of finding myself in 
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the presence of a previousl; unLnowti antogooiat, in tbe 
uid jouroal, and heuing from his own lips « lepl; to my 
last effioumi I Fear, or modesty, or a mixtma of both, kept 
me silent. We met again only in the JouniaL Sir William 
soon siterwaids went abroad, and never knew that the Fhilo- 
sometbing of the Journal had stood before him, in his own 
room, in the shape of an awkward boy, whose specimens of 
hoiBemansbip had that day proved more attraotive than bis 

Among the volumes with which the Baronet rewarded my 
binding researches, was one which be cautioned me UM to 
allow to any other person, bat which ha wished me 10 read 
carefully. It was the CEHpia JudaicMt. I need Bcaioely tell 
manj of my readers that tlua waa a volume, privately printed, 
in which the inspiraUon of the Scriptures was not only 
donbted, but an attempt made to show that a great part of 
die Old Testament was a treatise on Astronomy. There is 
still less need to remind the reader that Sir William lived to 
lake a very different view of tbe matters oontained in the 
tEdipu), and made ample amends, in a widely circulated 
book, for the errors of his private press. 

The (Edipta Jmlaicut I read with great attention, — and 
the impresuon produced on my mind by it was, that, unless 
there were many things litde dreamed of by the modems 
which were known to the andents, it would be very difficult 
to account, satisfactorily, for itmu of the faeti stated in Sil 
William Drummond's book. 

I lost no time in insUtuting an enquiry intu those matters, 
in the only quarter where authentic information could be got ; 
and I had not proceeded far when I obtained a satisfactory 
explanation of tbe circumstances on which Sir William had 
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ril. 

bnilt Us sjBteta of asticmomy. But in the conne of tbii 
enqinr; man^ things came under notice, which opened np to 
me, graduEtllj, a tvtj different view of the earij knowledge 
uf the world from what I had preriouslf entertainBd, or coald 
find in an; book bat the Bible. The fbrtfaer I adruwed, Ibe 
more I fdt convinced that the riew of these matters, gi*en in 
that booh, was the only one winch explained the pbiloaojiliy 
of the nniTerse, the history of man, his sitnation and hia 
jRospects ; and during thirty yeais, of which there was scaroely 
a day in which the subject was not more m less before me, I* 
found an inexhaustible source of interest and pleastue in the 
key, which the nature of my Biblical etaidies afforded me, to 
all the other books amongst which my daily avocations lay, and 
of which I may tmly aver, few ever ' turned orer ' a greater 
nnmber. Their very moltiplidty prerented me, sometimes 
perhaps, firom penetrating farther than my proper department, 
' the' title p^e ' — it certainly prevented me keeping, what I 
have often wished I had done, a common-place book, — but 
still 1 was in a favourable position for doily bringing to the 
test the principles I was elsewhere imbibing. 

I often, in the course of that lung period, thought of sub- 
miiting the result of my researches to the public ; but, in 
other publications, some of them of a local and others of a 
more national pretension, I had had so much experience of 
vbM, Byron jvttly considered one of the worst miseries of 
human life, 'selling the book myself had made,' — that I 
determined nut to commit a subject to the press which had 
become dear to me from its tried fidelity in all cases of dis- 
tress, difficulty, and trial — until I could do so, not where I 
would be beyond the reach of the honest criticism of the 
press, but where no one could, for a few shillings, purchase 
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riH. 

the right of escoiutiug the aathoi by tunting to him that the 
necessity of parohftsing his book, out of rttpeet to kit ftdingt, 
was felt aa a tax by all his Mends. 

The little rolume I now see neuly completed before me, 
might still hare exiaud only in anticipation, had not a serei« 
accident compelled me to chooBe a quiet instead of an active 
and bustling life. In retiring to a less literary braitch of my 
business, I have denuded myself of Offices and Titles which 
may have appeared to manj the only title I had to wield the 
pen of an author ; but, in so doing, I have disencumbered 
myself of anooni of more importance for a quarto than for a 
duodecimo nndeitakiiig. 

Apoh^sing for so much egotism, which, however, was in 
some measure called for, in order to explain why one, who 
professes merely to furnish the means of writing to others, 
should himself have ventured to employ it ao ambitiously in 
the preceding pages,— it only remains fof me to say, that I 
bare tried to condense in them, in as plain language as I 
could command, the gi«at first principles, which, in their ap- 
plication, I hate found yield so many satisfactory solutions. 
I have not attempted to accompany that condensation by any 
applications beyond what seemed neiressarj for the explana- 
tion of the principles, as it would have extended the wrak 
beyond the limits 1 had prescribed for it — limits, which I Was 
ansions should not, by their extent, deter any from following 
me. Whoever has accompanied me with any degree of in- 
terest, will make the applications for himself; and can soon 
judge whether the point of view, to which he has been led, is 
one calculated to give him a just estimate of the varied scenes 
of human life, which are opened to him in the page of history, 
or which he meets with in his intercourse with the world. 
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I bare Celt «t emj step 1117 own iimUllq' to do jusiiM to 
the subject Tlut feeling hu uiaen, hovevei, from tbe rery 
opposite of any doabt in fegird tq the principles advocated; 
bat ntbet £rom a strong sense of their dignity, importanoe, 
and liDth, — from the difficull; of selecting out of so rich a 
■tore of proofs, — and from the fear of injuring a strong cause 
bj mmeoessai; extent of argoment or illostiatioii. 

D. M. 
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ERRATA. 

In Iha lut liDs of p«ge XO, "vtttnii" ha been inadTertentlj 

nied far " nuCwaid." The oii]j otbar enon of the prat which seem 
to call for notice are, " ProcruBleaii,'' printed " Procrastisn,'' — and 
"Antitfpe" In more tbuioDs Instance, printed "Ante^e." On pi^ 
339, "world is witness' ahooldbe "world ie to witnen; " and on page 
386, " deriration " should be " deriTadTe." 
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CHAPTER 1 



THE CREATION. 



There are two propositions, almost of the nature of 
axioms, which ought to be kept steadily in mind, 
when sarveyiug the works of God, whether those 
of his visible'Creation, or of his moral goremment 

The first of these tBitiatoiy truths is, that, the 
choice of manner, of time, of form, and of arrange- 
ment in the works of God, being wholly of Divine 
Will, there must hare been some design in, some 
reason for, the mode adopted, seeing that any other 
mode was equally within the Divine Power. 

The second initiatory proposition, likewise nearly 
allied to truths of a self-evident kind, is, that, when 
God reveals any thing to man, concerning his 
works, of which his creatures could not have been 
informed without revelation, the Almighty must 
have had a reason for making it known ; into which 
reason it is not only lawful, hut the duty of man, to 
enquire. 'Things revealed belong to us and to our 
children.' 

Applying these axioms to the subject with which 
Revelation opens — the creation of the heavens and 
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8 CHAFTER I. 

the earth, it may be assumed as an incontrorertible 
truth, not only that there was a most important 
reason for «ir days being employed in that work, 
when Almighty Power might have effected it in one 
moment and at one word, but that God intended the 
reason of it to be enquired into and to be understood 
by man, otherwise the fact itself would not hare 
formed the subject of an express revelation from 



Science will be applied to in rain, for an ex- 
planation either of the choice of six days, or why 
the fact forms the first lesson recorded in the page 
of inspiration. The philosophy of the schools ob- 
serves the phenomena of nature, explains them by 
the laws which are found to regulate them, and di- 
rects the knowledge, so obtained, to the improve- 
ment of the useful and liberal arts. Scientific en- 
quiry is seldom carried, with advantage, beyond 
this point. All the works of God, even the most 
minute portions, or the apparently most circum- 
scribed classes of them, are, to human capacity, in- 
finite; and all the industry and research of mankind 
have as completely failed in tracing matter to its 
simple elements, as all their reasoning powers have 
been foand incapable of expressing, or even of ima- 
gining, how matter was called into existence, or im- 
pressed with its varied forms. There is a limit, even 
to the 'godlike apprehension' of man; andabonme, 
beyond which all would have been darkness, eyen to 
the brightest inteUect, had it not pleased God to 
reveal what took place while as yet there was no 
man, ' or ever the earth was.' 
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THE CBEATION. 9 

Man, feeling acutely the limited extent of his 
knowledge, turns to Revelation, in the hope of find- 
ing those secret operations of nature laid open, 
which his own powers canDot penetrate; and he 
lays tSie book aside^in disappointment, because it 
neither gratifies his curiosity, nor corroborates his 
farorito fancies and theories. He forgets, that dis- 
coreries in natural philosophy have evidently been 
granted by Providence to him, as the reward of 
Industry; that the obscurity in which nature is 
wrapped, stimulates that industry on which his tem- 
poral comfort chiefly dei>ends; so that revelatioru, 
on such a subject, would have disarmed his curiosity 
and blunted his energy. He forgets, also, that dis- 
coveries in science have generally kept pace with, 
and have been in no small degree regulated by, the 
wants of mankind and the state of society: while 
the revelations from heaven have been of unvarying 
importance and universal interest 

To the volume of Revelation, then, the wise and 
the simple must alike return, if they desire to know 
aught of the CAUSE of all they see around thetn. 
Without it, the wise can see no farther than the fool; 
and, without it, 'as the fool dieth so dieth the wise.' 
They have both considered all the works which are 
done under the sun : they have seen all things foil 
of labour: the eye not satisfied with seeing, nor the 
ear with hearing. The one has looked on, perhaps, 
with a more acute eye and with deeper tbought; 
has seen more of contrivance, more of design, yea, 
more of Omniscience, more of Omnipotence, more 
of a God — yet, vrithoat Revelation, both would de- 
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4 CHAPTER I. 

part, as unable to account for the appearance of 
creation, now and at the beginning, as to understand 
why God should have given such sore travail for tbe 
sons of men to be exercised withal. ThiS is a hard 
sayings hut no one knows the truth of it bo as- 
suredly, as he to whom it is most unpalatable ; as 
he who affects to hide, under a laugh or a sneer, the 
corroding conviction that, in all the heights or 
depths of philosophy, he cannot obtain the least in- 
sight into the origin or object of his own existence, 
or of the creation of which he forms a part. 

On applying to the inspired Records, which open 
with an account of the creation of all we see around 
us, we find, as already noticed, no circumstances 
stated, such as might be expected, were the object 
of the revelation to aid philosophical enquiry or 
scientific research. But if the elucidation of natural 
phenomena be, evidently, not the main object for 
which the account of creation-week was recorded in 
the Bible; and if we axe warranted in assuming that 
it did not find a place there capriciously or acci- 
dentally, we must look elsewhere for a key to the 
introduction of such a subject in such a place. And 
where can we look, with more propriety, than to the 
volume to which it forms the solemn and appropri- 
ate introduction P 

In searching the Scriptures for elucidations of 
the first subject contained in them, there are two 
widely 'diffused misapprehensions, of which we must 
previously disabuse our minds. The first is, that 
the work of creation was effected in solitude and in 
silence; and the second, that the great subjects. 
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THE CREATION. 5 

which afterwards fonned the matter of revelation to 
man, were not contemplated when the earth was 
created, but arose afterwards out of unforeseen or 
accidental circumstances. \ow, so far from crea- 
tion-work having been done in solitude and in 
silence, every fiat regarding it was pronounced in 
the presence of mjriads of angels, who beheld the 
operations with the deepest interest, and " shouted 
for joy," as they were successively unfolded ; and, 
so far from the intentions of God regarding man , 
having then been uncertain, or at least tept secret, 
they had been so publicly known in heaven, that the 
inspired writers, subsequently, founded much of their 
doctrine on the assured and incontrovertible fact, 
that they had been fsouised in ChrUt Jesus ebe 
THE WORLD BEGAN. Not Only this, but the same 
writers assert that these purposes were opposed or 
objected to ; that the iulfilment of these purposes 
was then, as it still is, the truth of God, and that 
the objection to them, or offence at them, was then, 

M it still is, THE LIE. 

It is not necessary for us to know, neither can we, 
while in the body, comprehend, the nature of the 
world of spirits. But this much we are assured of, 
that there are, and were previous to the creation, 
principalities and powers amongst them; and that 
amongst them there were some " who kept not th^ 
first estate," in consequence of " not abiding in the 
truth." 

It is equally hidden fron us, what was the pre- 
cise extent, so to speak, of the truth revealed to 
them, against which they rebelled ; but it is evident 
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6 CHAPTER I. 

that it respected God's moral goTemmeDt, and ihat 
government as it has since been exercised towards 
man. The opposition of the fallen angels to tliat 
government, is still called their enmity to the truth 
— to the same truth from which they fell. 

Giving due weight to these considerations, it fol- 
lows, that if we find some GREAT PKEDOHiNAirr 
PRINCIPLE pervading the workings of Providence, 
and successively triumphing over opposition, in 
every varied form which it has assumed, we may 
safely adopt that ae either being the principle, or at 
least bearing a marked analogy to the principle, in 
the Divine Economy, against which legions f>f 
angels rose in rebellion. 

We cannot long survey the Providence of God, 
either in its workings in the material universe, or in 
its moral operations, without being struck with the 
prevalence of one great and leading principle in 
both— that of GOOD COMING OUT OF EVIL, 
or MERCY REJOICING OVER JUDGMENT. 
The dark cloud, while it scatters the lightning and 
spreads abroad the tempest in its course, refreshes 
the burning earth, and makes it bring forth and bud, 
that it may give seed to the sower and bread to the 
eater. Affliction, which risetb not from the ground, 
but Cometh, like the clond, from heaven, afterward 
yieldeth the peaceable fruits of righteousness, unto 
those who are exercised thereby. 

Whether we turn to the early history of man, or 
to the events which are passing around ns— to the 
extraordinary acts of Providence towards God's 
chosen people of old, or to it« ordinary influences 
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oD the world at large ; whether we read of miracn- 
loiu intemiptioDs of the laws of nature, or con- 
template the unyarjiag courses of the seasons, we 
everywhere meet with this great, this predominant 
principle. It ia felt and owned hy every contem- 
plative mind — it bears the impress of Divinity —it is 
that never-ceasing witness to the existence of an 
over-ruling Providence, at which even infidelity 
turns pale! The evil passions of men, and the 
original and constant instigator of those pasdons, 
may often turn good into evil. The introduction of 
a law, in Nature and in Providence, hy which evil is 
made productive of good, could alone have pro- 
ceeded from the union of ineffahle goodness with 
unlimited power ; and it abounds so conspicuously 
tiiToughout all the works of God, as to carry con- 
viction to the mind, that it is THE ANSWER of 
Infinite Power and Wisdom, to an opposing or ob- 
jecting spirit. 

From the moment that evil, or, what is the same 
thing, objection to the ways of Gad, arose, it required 
either refutation or annihilation. Now we are ex- 
plicitly told, that this evil spirit, or opposition, 
existed ere the world was created ; and among the 
myriads of angels who witnessed the birth of the 
world, and ' desired to look into' the wonders 
which the finger of God then wrought, we have the 
highest authority for believing, there were many 
who looked on with envy, jealousy, and mistrust. 
This is no theoretical or fanciful matter— it is true, 
if God's word be true. 

Under snch circnmstances, God ' in the be- 
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ginDiDg created the heavens and the earth.' Upon 
that earth, and in sight of those heavens, a mani- 
festation of the Godhead was to take place, and a 
discoverj of his character to be made, which was 
for ever 'to still the enemy and the avenger.' 
Almighty Power is creating matter, that the Divine 
Attributes may be illustrated and magnified j and 
the spiritaal hosts view, with enquiring eyes, the 
development of that universe, in which the great 
question is to be for ever set at rest, and in which 
their ministrations, for good or for evil, are to be 
exercised. 

But how can God thus, as it were, reason with 
the creatures of his will and his power i How, in- 
stead of making that power at once felt and known 
in the annihilation of the rebels, can he thus pro- 
pose to answer the objectors, by vindicating the truth 
and separating it from the lie ? Even if it were 
consistent with his ineffable holiness so to do, who 
is to be the judge ? Can the vindication of the 
acts of the Almighty be submitted to those who 
have rebelled against him; or even unto those of 
whom the rebels might allege that they served not 
God for nought? O! the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God! We be- 
hold, in the solution of this " hard question," the 
first and great reason for the Threefold Revelation 
and operation of the Godhead. God reveals him- 
self, for this godlike purpose. Three in One, " glo- 
rious in holiness, fearful In praises, doing wonders !" 
The Son comes forth from the Father, to vindicate 
his character as the just God and the mercifiil : the 
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Father delights to honour and approve the works of 
the Son : and the Holy Spirit proceeds from both, 
the evidence of the union and perfection of the God- 
head. There was now room for a promise to be 
MfiUed, a covenant to be ratified, and an oath to be 
confirmed. Thus, ' God, willing to shew unto the 
heirs of the promise the immutability of his counsel, 
or covenant, confirmed it by an oath.* All pro- 
ceeded from the councils of heaven, ' from the 
foundation of the world.' 

Had power, and the wisdom united with power, 
which consists in the extent, arrangement, and va- 
riety of works, and the adaptation of means to the 
end, — had these been the only attributes of God 
which were to be exhibited in the creation, it would 
not have been necessary (to speak after the manner 
of men) that the Almighty should have made this 
Triune revelation of himself, nor that the 'world 
should have been called into existence otherwise 
than by one exertion of the Divine will. But attri- 
butes far more glorious and wonderful than these 
were to be manifested. The Almighty, in his moral 
and spiritual operations amongst the creatures he 
was about to form, was to do marvels, such as none 
but Infinite Power could effect, none but Infinite 
^^dom and Goodness imagine or devise. He was 
not only to produce good out of evil, but to make 
evil subservient to his purpose of mercy. 

It was, therefore, a part of Divine wisdom, that 
the visible creation should, distinctly and incontro- 
vertibly, bear the impress of the saue almiqhtx 
HAND which was to get the victory over moral and 
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spiritaal wickedness. The visible creation was to 
be the scene of this conflict ; it was on it that a 
manifestation of the Godhead was to be made, tran> 
scending all that men or angels could have con- 
ceived of the Divinity. It was meet, therefore, that 
every whit of that creation should appear in the 
order, and assume the form, best fitted to foreshow 
and illustrate the most magnificent of all the Creatoi's 
marvellous works — so that 'the invisible things, or 
purpose of God, might, at the creation, be clearly 
preached and seen, from the things that were made.' 
Accompanying, then, Moses, the Man of God, to 
fliis interesting period, and contemplating the works 
of creation-week as illustrative of, and foreshowing, 
the more important and glorious spiritual works, to 
which all creation was to be made conducive j we 
see amazing wisdom and goodness in the mode of 
operation, as well as in the nature and order, of the 
works, and in the time allotted to each. 

As to the mode of operation, it is recorded that 
•THE SPIRIT Jehovah moved* brooded, or pro- 
duced; forming, concreting, and preparing the germs 
of those works, which were afterwards to appear, 
and to be perfected by the lighL THE WORD 
Jehovah, without whom was not any thing made 
that was made, commanded; and Jehovah THE 
JUDGE approved, and 'saw all very good.' Thus, 
, in all the works of God, there ever have been Three 
bearing witness ; the Son speaking, the Spirit giving 
power to his word, and the Father approving. This 
is the characteristic of every work of God ; and no 
word or work, wanting ihU testimony, can claim a 
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divine origin, or have any title to be believed ot 
received as coming from God. On this perfect con- 
carrence and equality of the Divine Three, the Lord 
Jesas rested the authority for every word be spake, 
and every work he performed. 

In specific times, or days, being allotted to the 
different works, we see also the same wisdom. Every 
separate work most have its own day, its own even- 
ing and morning; else there would have been no 
asanrance that the spiritual creation would also be 
carried on and perfected within a definite period oi 
'set time.' And, to make it manifest that matter 
is obeying a command, not acting by any inherent 
rirtue or power in itself, the day closes not until the 
work appointed for it is finished. The work of that 
day, according to the word spoken, is completed ; 
bat nature makes no advances, takes no intermediate 
jffogressive step ; every operation must pause, until 
the word of the following day be spoken, ^nd when 
every operation was finished, Ood bested from hig 
work ; an earnest, or type, of the rest which his 
spiritual creation shall enjoy, when he, sitting on the 
throne, shall say, ' Behold, I make alt things new.' 

If such figurative design is to be traced in the 
mode and time of creation, how much more appa- 
rent is it in the nature and order of the works ; and 
how^godUke is its first display ! Darkness, not the 
mere absence of light, but material darkness, ' dark- 
ness that might be felt,* encompassed the face of 
the deep. The Word of God said, 'Let liqht be;* 
the Spirit of God moved, and ' liqht was.* God, 
the judge, pronounced it ' good,* and ' divided 
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betvreeD the light aod between the darkness; as it has 
ever been the prerogative of his Word to determine 
the boimdanes between good and evil. 

Thus the work of the first day did not merely 
attest the power of God ; it was not merely a splen- 
did and a surprising operation of his Spirit on newly 
created matter; it was a sign, fb all in heaven, of 
the great moral and spiritual work which the cre- 
ation was yet to witness ; it was a pre-ordinalion of 
a FiouBE, by which mercy rejoicing over judgment 
was to be preached to mankind, so long as day con- 
tinued to utter speech to day, and night to night 
was to show forth knowledge. Well, indeed, might 
it be said of this first work of God in the creation, 
'Who teacheth like him ?• 

We cannot any where more appropriately than in 
this stage of the inquiry, entreat attention to the 
true origin of the figurative mode of teaching, by 
which the invisible things of God have ever been 
illustrated by himself, mote especially in the works 
of creation. No one thinks of denying, every one 
admits, the beanty of the figure of light, as iUna- 
trative of the Gospel, and of the God of the Grospel, 
who is light, and in him is no darkness at all. Bat 
bow comes it that nature furnishes us with such a 
figure ^ Ca.n it he acadentalf Could it have been 
an afterthought of Him who spake in times past to 
the fathers by the prophets, to suggest to them, by 
his Spirit, the aptitude of the figure of light to illus- 
trate the truth ? Or did not He rather, who knew 
the end from the beginning, so call light out of 
darkness as to constitute the material light, the first, 
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the greatest, the most enduriDg figure of the light of 
life, which the Word, made flesh, was to speak, the 
Spirit to shed abroad, and the Father to confirm ? 
Thus was the material world expressly made to illus- 
trate the immaterial ; and thus did the coincidence 
between them furnish a mode of instruction and of 
illustration, which, as we shall afterwards find, was 
peculiarly suited to the condition of the world, while 
the promises concerning the Messiah were entirely 
of a prospective nature. 

Let us here, teo, for a moment, just turn our 
attention to the certainty of the truth of the Mosaic 
account, which is afforded by such' a coincidence, 
and to the amazing superiority which is thereby 
given it over all the saenti/lc theories which have 
had their brief hour of feverish existence. The 
man of science looks on the earth but as a scintil- 
lation from one of the many orbs with which the 
universe is fiUed; and the great modem authority 
for the inefficiency of six days, even in the hands of 
THE Almighty, to produce the geological pheno- 
mena of the earth, gravely tells us, in a work pro- 
fessedly written to prove the being and attributes of 
God from the works of creation, that the Scriptures 
are incorrect in stating that God called light out of 
darkness; hat that it must have existed, for thou- 
sands of years previously, if not in the present, at 
least in more ancient systems ! Supposing that such 
writers can prove, independently of revelation, that 
there is a Great First Cause — who thanks them } 
They only prove that which insanitj' alone denies. 
What man wants to know is this — Is the God who 
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made tbe universe the God who dictated that which 
is called the Word of God? If the erratic star 
theorists prove any thing, it is something far short 
of, if not directly the reverse of this. Now this is 
precisely what Moses undertakes to demonstrate. 
He does not merely say that it was A great power 
or intelligeQce — A God which made the heavens — 
he asserts that it was God himself ; not an unde- 
fined, incomprehensible first cause, but the Lord 
God, whose peculiar attributes, as the just God and 
the Saviour, form the subject of the whole Bible. 
Accordingly, the first proof he brings forward of 
this, is, that the first work of creation, hrin^ug light 
out of darkneES, bore the most beautiful analogy to 
the emanation of the light of life and truth, which 
all the history recorded by him, and a]l the law 
given by him, prefigured. Now, if the expectation 
of Moses had not been fiilfilled ; if the meaning of 
light coming out of darkness had not been, in the 
most godlike and glorious manner, illustrated in the 
fulness of time, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
iromthe dead, we might have doubted the philosophy 
of Moses, and grasped at the glimmerings of the 
Bridgewater Treatises. But When we find his phi- 
losophy and his expectations alike confirmed, two 
thousand years afler he was laid in the dust — con- 
firmed in a way that none but God himself could 
have devised ; we have the most complete and per- 
fect evidence, which heaven itself can give, that it 
was the Spirit of the Lord Jesug which guided his 
pen, when he thus wrote, ' And God said. Let there 
be light, and there was light ; and God divided be- 
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tween the light and between the darkness.' Thus 
did God, in the begioDitig, provide a splendid type 
of the work he was to perfonn ; and thus did he, 
in the end of the world,, attest the veracity of his 
servants the prophets, against all the oppo.sition of 
science, falsely so called. 

Ask him who hath watched the bed of sickness 
during the dark night of suffering; who has just 
come from closing the eyes which are no longer to 
beam on him with affection and fondness ; but who, 
while he sits down to read of the morning of the 
resurrection, beholds the first beams of the sun dis- 
sipating the shadows of the night ; ask him if his 
feelings and his understanding do not alike testify, 
that none but the God who burst the bands of death 
could have provided so beautifiil a figure of that 
risinff as he now sees beaming before him ? Nay, 
ask the philosopher himself, when the fears of death 
and the judgment assml him in his closet, whether 
the God who showed at the creation that he could 
bring life out of death, or the incomprehensible 
First Cause of the equally incomprehensible infinite 
systems, be the God to whom he would cling for 
hope when dust is about to return to dust ? 

It would extend this chapter much beyond the 
limits that must necessarily be prescribed to it, were 
we to examine minutely into the figurative nature of 
the other works of creation week. It is the less 
requisite, as we shall have to refer to many of them 
afterwards, when a closer examination into the mode 
of instruction prevalent in the early ages of the 
world, shall have better prepared our readers for 
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accompanying ub in such investigations. All that we 
wish at present is, to rouse the attention of the 
reader to such prominent circumstanceH in the Mo- 
saic account of the creation, as seem to indicate an 
intention on the part of the Creator to fit his ma- 
terial works for illustratibg his spiritual; to provide 
in them a storehouse of instructioQ, in matters which 
could never be proved by abstract reasoning so well 
as by parable. 

. For this purpose, it seems only necessary to notice 
generally, (he classes of illustration which appear to 
have been provided for, in the work of each succea- 
sire day. 

The expansion, or stretching out, of the firmatnent 
on the second day, furnished a very important class. 
Man, for whom all was made, was to be of the earth, 
earthy; he therefore could comprehend nothing 
whatever of the nature or the operation of s^rit, 
save in so far as it could be illustrated to him by 
analogy or figure. That he might be so instructed. 
Divine Wisdom framed or stretched out a heaven, 
material Uke all the rest of the creation, but so 
ethereal in its nature and appearances, as to repre- 
sent, and often to be substituted in doctrine for, 
' the heaven of heavens.' So admirably is this fir- 
mament, sky, or atmosphere, suited to this end, that, 
in the Hebrew language, the same word is used to 
denote both toind and spirit; and our Lord, who 
Imew, when he framed the expansion, Uie nature of 
man's faculties, and the mode of teaching best cal- 
culated for instructing him iu spiritual matters, to 
stretched it oat, that he thus referred to it in the 
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days of his incaraation : ' the wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell (whence it cometh or whither it goeth ; 
so is every one that is bom of the Spirit.^ 

But the illustrations which this part of the crea- 
tion affords, are not limited to the internal or hidden 
operations of spirit, in distinction from matter. The 
noblest descriptions of the glory and power of the 
Almighty — the most majestic visions of heaven itself, 
are clothed in language, borrowed from those ap- 
pettfances in nature produced by the work of the 
second day of creation-week; nay, those phenomena 
are, themselves, made the attendants of his footsteps, 
when he visited his chosen people, as the fittest em- 
blems of the attributes which invest him. 'He 
made darkness his secret place: his pavilions round 
about him were dark waters and thick clouds of 
the skies. At the brightness of his presence his 
thick clouds passed : hailstones and coals of fire. 
Hie Lord also thundered in the heavens, and the 
Highest gave his voice.' When he spake to Job 
out of the whirlwind, or reproved him by the 
mouth of Elihu, the figures by which his goodness 
as well as greatness were preached, were chiefly 
drawn &om the expansion and its appearances; and 
when his second coming is spoken of, it is in these 
words, 'Behold he cometh with clouds!' Who 
thus framed the expansion, so that the visible heaven 
should, as far as man's frame could bear it, convey 
some impression to his mind of ' the unspeakable 
tilings of the third heaven, which it is not lawiul 
(or rather possible) for a man to utter 'f He, who 
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in the days of his flesh said, ' If I have told you 
earthly things (if I have illustrated my doctrine by 
earthly figures), and ye helieve npt, how shall ye be- 
lieve if I tell you (openly) of heavenly things ?' 

The gathering together of the waters, and the pro- 
cess of vegetation, on the third day, fiimish classes 
of illustrations of wonderful extent, force, and beauty. 

The obedience of the waters to the Divine com- 
mand is often referred to, throughout the Scriptures, 
as symbolical of the control of the Almighty over 
the numerous nations by whom the earth is over- 
spread. Hence, ' the waters,' in the bierogly- 
phical language of the Revelation, are said to be 
'peoples and mnltitudes, and nations and tongues.' 
It is fashionable to talk of ' the tide of public 
affairs,' and * the force of the current of public 
opinion.' When such figures are applied, either 
proudly or fearfully, to bodies politic, it would be 
well if it were kept more in mind, that, 'though 
the floods lid up their waves, the Lord on high is 
mightier than the noise of many waters, yea, than 
the mighty waves of the sea;' for they are all under 
the command of Him who 'stilleth the noise of 
the seas, the noise of their waves, and the tumult of 
the people.^ Indeed, when we reflect on the pro- 
' phetic and previously determined course into which 
the destinies of nations have been directed, we see in 
it evidence of the control of the same band which 
' sent the waters down by the valleys ;' and of the 
same authority which said to the sea, 'Hitherto 
shalt tbou come, and no farther, and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed.' Wben the Lord Jesns 
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' with authority connnanded the wind and the Bea, 
and there was a great calm,' he did not more in- 
fallibly prove that it was Hts voice, which on the 
third day of creation commanded the waters to go 
into one place, than be gaveevidence that 'He is 
governor among the nations.' 

As this first part of the work of the third day 
presaged the power of the Son of God over the pre- 
sent world and its affairs, so did the production 
of vegetable life, out of * the dry earth,' foretell the 
power of his voice over ' the children of the resur- 
rection,' who shall ' spring up like the grass of the 
field.* Need we remind our readers, that the most 
striking proof in nature of it not being a thing in- 
credible that God should raise the dead, is the fact, 
that the seed sown in the earth dies ere it spring 
forth ? Was there any natural necemtif for this i 
If not, wAy was sueh a law implanted in nature i 
Was it merely to ^ve us an opportunity of remarking 
how very angular it was, that seeds, as well as men, 
required to die, ere they could put on ' newness of 
life' ? How long shall we be prepared to own pre- 
science and contrivance in natural things, and yet 
be deterred irom tracing the prophetic finger of the 
Author of life eternal, in works, which he not only 
clums as bis own, but which he himself uses as 
illustrations of tbe life that is to come ? 

We should be tempted to anticipate much that 
will more appropriately claim attention in a more 
advanced stage of the enquiry, were we at all to 
enter here on the consideration of the other obdi- 
NATioNS ; particularly of the fourth day, when the 
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light was coDcentrated in the iostraiiieiits of light, 
or heavenly bodies, which were set for SIGNS, 
as well as for seasons. These are so copiously 
used, in a figurative sense, throughout the Bible, 
that the most superficial reader of it, and the most 
literal interpreter of it, are constrained to own that 
mere fancy or imagination, on the part of the sacred 
poets and historians, will scarcely account for the 
frequency of the introduction of the signs of heaven, 
or the singularity of their application. The re- 
ferences already made to the earlier works, are suf- 
ficient to establish such a distinct allusion to the 
invisible works of God, at the creation, as prove that 
'the time, mode, and disposition of the works' 
neither arose froni any inherent natural causes, ex- 
isting amongst the materials employed, nor from 
any indefinite choice (if the term can be used with- 
out profanity) on the part of Him to whom all 
modes were equally open and easy ; hut had their 
source in the same unchangeable Divine Wisdom, 
which provided a pattern for the tabernacle and 
temple — in the same Divine love which fitted every 
part of the visible creation, as well as of the temple, 
to 'utter forth that peculiar glory of God,' which 
consists in promising mercy, and in keeping it. 
Those to whom that promise is valuable, will de- 
light to trace it in the works of creation ; and, as 
they trace it, a conviction of the truth and certainty 
of the inspired record of the creation will arise in 
their minds, which the smiles or sneers of science 
or infidelity will in vain assail. They gain, at 
every step, new assurances, that the purposes of 
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grace aod mercy, which creation testifies were in 
the Divine mind when the universe was planned, 
will continae to be the wonder of all in heaven, 
when a complete knowledge of the mechanism of 
creation shall have stripped science of its intricacy, 
and removed the film from the eyes of philosophy. 

We, who are privileged to have the pages of the 
Bible open to us, do not require to investigate, 
deeply, the lessons which creation enforces; but we 
shall neither read the Bible, nor survey Nature, with 
less interest, if we see reason to conclude, that the 
finest images with which the Word of God abounds, 
were oripnally drawn from a source, enriched for 
that very purpOK, by the hand of Divine wisdom. 
Neither shall we, in investigating the primeval 
philosophy or theology {for they were then one), be 
able to appreciate its gi'eat principles or understand 
its imperishable sayings and leading truths, if we 
are not so far grouuded in the rudiments of early 
knowledge, as to trace, in the allusions with which 
it abounds to the visible creation, not fancied coin- 
cidences or imaginative allegories, but illustra- 
tions of the invisible things of God, implanted on 
the earth and spread abroad upon the heavens by 
the finger of God himself, to keep alive his truth, 
and to perpetuate the memory of his covenant. 

Let the philosopher, then, please himself with con- 
templating the beauty, the order, (he infinite extent, 
and the variety in the universe ; let him search for 
proofs of the Divine wisdom and power in the most 
minute insect or atom, that floats in the water or in 
the san-beam ; and carry his reflections to infinity 
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of worlds, teeming with life, and all upheld by the 
same Almighty power: we quarrel not with his 
aTocation; it is, in many respects, a delightful one — 
it ie, in many instances, a useful one ; and the mind 
may often thus he led from nature to natnre's God. 
But such reflections come infinitely short of those 
which fill the mind, when we follow the inspired 
penman to the birth of creation; and, with him, be- 
hold every fiat of the Almighty illustrating more uid 
more, as the works arose, the purposes of grace and 
mercy stored in the Dirine mind; until we see the 
whole creation finished, and standing to this day a 
witness to the truth of God; bearing testimony, not 
only that ' the hand which made it is divine,' but 
that the same hand made it which penned the 
Scriptures ; and that the * thoughts towards man' 
which dictated the Scriptures, were the thoughts 
which guided the hand of Omnipotence when it 
spread forth the hearens as a curttun. 
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Did philosophy confine itself to reflections and en- 
quiries, merely inconBistent with, not in absolute 
contradiction of Scripture, we might well decline 
to allude farther to the objectjons it has started to 
the Mosaic account of creation. But when, from a 
few insulated facts, which the greatest authorities on 
the subject acknowledge to be totally inadequate to 
the formation of a theory, it is attempted to throw 
discredit on the veracity, as well as the philosophy, 
of Moses, we should have a weak cause indeed, if 
it (Ud not furnish us with an ample reply to tuch 
reasoners. 

By many it would be, and hag been, deemed a 
sufficient answer, that all the operations of nature, 
in the beginning, were brought about in a miracu- 
lous way } and that we ought not to attempt to say 
how much, or how little, could be done in six days 
miraculously. This reply is generally followed up 
with the remark, that the Bible was not ^ven to 
instruct in science. 
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In both parts of this answer, it is scarcely neces- 
sary for U8 to say," we fully coincide. But with 
regard to the first part of it, — although God did, 
during the six days, act in a miraculous manner, that 
is, by means aud laws different from those which 
now regulate tbe course oi nature, yet as these 
means are, to a certain extent, revealed to us, it is 
certainly lawful for us to enquire how far they 
account for the present appearances of nature. And 
as to the second part of the answer, it is most true 
that the Bible was not written to inculcate science : 
but it was given to teach truth ; and none of its 
statements, on any subject, can be, in any jot or 
little, wide of the truth, or in the smallest degree 
inconsistent vni^fact. 

Now, it is stated as a fact, by Moses, not in Ihe 
first chapter of Genesis alone, but in many other 
pails of his writings, that in six days God created 
the heavens and the earth; while it is as confidently 
stated by modem philosophers that there are facts 
in nature totally at variance with such an assertion. 
Both cannot be true. The matter is worthy of en- 
quiry, and a few words will fortunately suffice. 

It is curious, we had almost said providential, 
that, at the very time the objections to the Mosaic 
account are beginning to be noised abroad, certain 
electrical discoveries have been made, which have 
confonnded the wise aa much as they have asto- 
nished the simple. It is not necessary for us to 
allude to them here, farther than to say, that we be- 
lieve no truly scientific person now can hesitate for 
a moment to grant, that the operations of nature 
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which, under ordinary circumstaDces, might require 
thousands of years to perfect them, might, vttder 
ttrong electrical influence, be produced in an incre- 
dibly short space of time ; within a period, in short, 
directl; in proportion to the degree of electric in- 
fluence brought to bear on the materials employed. 
If therefore we find, irom the Mosaic account, that 
the earth must, at one period, have been under a 
peculiarly excited electric action, all objectious to 
rapidity of formation become as nnphilosopbical, 
as they always have been unscriptural. 

But it is objected that, even if. the difSculties at- 
tending rapidity of formation of strata could be got 
over, there are fossil remains of animals, found in 
those strata, which, from their size and perfect for- 
mation, could not have been suddenly produced. 
Let the extraordinary electric state of the infant 
world be once proved, however, and this objection 
fades away with the other, of which indeed it forms 
a part. Are not the minute insects, which are bom 
and die in an hour, as perfect in their formation as 
the hngest monster that flies or swims? And if 
the ordinary electric state of the summer atmosphere 
produce these instantaneonsly, would not increased 
enei^ in the productive power add to the size as 
well as numbers of the animal creation ? 

Let us now look, for a little, to the plain, simple, 
and intelligible account of the creation recorded in 
the Bible. The earth was ' without form,* that is, 
according to the use of the phrase in other parts of 
Scripture, without beauty of arrangement. It was 
' roid,' or empty, and * darkness was upon the face 
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of the deep;' -or, as it is elsewhere said, 'darkness 
compassed it as a swaddliog band.' This is the 
description of a hollow sphere, covered with water, 
and surrounded by an atmosphere, so gross and pal- 
pable as to receive the name of darkneas — not the 
mere absence of light, bat such ' darkness as mi^t 
he felt ;' such darkness as gives force and meaning 
to~ this reference to it, 'I the Lord form the K^t, 
and create the darkness.' 

'And the Spirit Jehovah moved' (brooded) 'on 
the faces of the deep ;' not merely on the external 
surface, but on the layers or faces under the abyss. 
What these brooodings were, is not revealed to as. 
They were the secret operations of the Spirit, and 
'secret things belong to God.' Ere man can un- 
derstand or explain all that the internal structure 
of the earth contains, he must know more than 
has been or ever will be revealed to him in this 
world. 

'And God said let light be, and light was.' 
Where? Beyond the surface of the dense atmo- 
sphere i Coming iirom an older planet, and piercing 
that atmosphere by degrees ? no. ' God com- 
manded the light to shine («rf &f darkness.' ' I 
make darkness light.' God made that darkness 
into light. Inattention to this simple, but impor- 
tant fact, has indeed spread darkness over the whole 
transaction. 

It is, too generally, supposed, that light doomed 
gently at the first, and broke in upon the earth by- 
degrees, much in the same manner as we now see 
the sun breaking through a cloud. Bat such a 
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supposition is at variaDce with all the rest of the 
description. The light * was' — instantaneously burst 
forth in the darkness — in the very atmosphere itself. 
It was, as we shall afterwards see, the same kind of 
light as was suhsequentlj placed in the sun ; and 
was consequeatl; of the nature oijire, and therefore 
electrical in its nature. Indeed the word, in the 
ori^nal, signifies both light and Jire. 

In this condensed atmosphere light or fire burst 
forth; and if its power and effects are, at this day, 
so wonderJul, when proceeding from a body 95 
millions of miles distant from us ; what must they 
hare been, acting in such a powerfiil atmosphere, 
in immediate contact with the earth ! Let it be 
remembered that the earth was then tmder water; 
and let the attentive observer of nature say, whether 
there be any phenomena in the stratification of the 
earth, so far as they can be discorered, which are 
not explained, by the shell of the earth being-under 
water while undergoing this concentrated action of 
electric fire ? — or whether there be any one, amongst 
all the theories which have attempted to overturn 
the Mosaic narrative, which accounts so satisfac- 
torily as it does for the formation of cTystallized 
rocks, and of basaltic strata; for the pulverization 
of that part of the crust which came into immediate 
contact with the water ; as well as for the diffusion 
of melted minerals through the fissures which the 
heat laid open i 

On the second day the atmosphere was expanded, 
when the heat would be, in some degree, modified ; 
particularly by means of the evaporation, which 
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ascended in clouds, and the waters above the ex- 
pansion were separated froiD the great deep. This 
alteration on the temperature would admit of a 
modification of animal and vegetable life, such as is 
seen in zoophytes, shell-fish, and all slimy pro- 
ductions of amphibious nature. Now it is particu- 
larly remarkable, Ist, t/iat none of these amphibious 
creatures are afterwards reckoned amimgst the pro- 
ductions of the third, fifth, or sixth dags ,- — 2d, that 
the earth would be in the very condillori to produce 
such things on the second day, — and 3rd, that these 
productions, either of the evening of the first or of 
the second day, are the very remains on which the 
whole system of earlier and less perfect worlds is 
built. 

On the third day, the great body of the waters 
descended within the shell of the earth ; while the 
shell of the earth was broken for their descent; and 
such concussions and overtumings took place, as 
overwhelmed, and laid up in store amongst the 
strata, many of those earlier formations which were 
to minister to the wants of man, or puzzle the 
geologist. At the deluge, the ibnntains of this 
great deep were again brohen open ; a new dislo- 
cation of the shell of the earth took place, and 
diluvial phenomena were added to the alluvial. 

On the third day, also, the earth, now freed fiom 
the waters, brought forth its varied vegetable pro- 
ductions. 

On the fourth day, instruments of light were 
created ; among which the light and the electric 
influences were distributed, so as to guide the 
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motions of the orb^ and bring forth, in due and set 
order, all the operations of nature. 

On the fiflh day, all that moves in the sea and ait 
was commanded into being — (not the inert pro- 
ductions of a slimy mass, ere jet the water and earth 
were separated.) And, on the sixth day, animal 
life appears on the dry ground, which had previously 
brought forth abundantly for its support. 

To the veracity of this brief and Bimple account 
of the creation, all nature bears testimony. The 
circumstances narrated are few, but they are satis- 
factory and conclusive; and they contrast, beauti- 
fully, with the cumbrous systems, which require 
millions of unrecorded years to support them, and 
which, after all, leave the mind lost in a mass of 
conjecture, and in a m(ize of formations, submer- 
^ons, deposits, and concretions. 

Whether, therefore, we read the Moseuc account 
of the creation, in its literal sense, as descriptive 
of the seven great operations, which, in six days, 
or ^ revolutions of the globe, produced all that 
we see above and around us ; — or look beyond the 
natural appearances, to the Great Truths revealed 
in them, for the instruction of angels and the hope 
of man — we are authorised to receive the assertion, 
as literally true as it is doctrinally instructive, that 
' In six days Gtod created the heatens and 
the earth and all that in them is.' 
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THE FIRST MAN. 



If a prophet in the Church of Israel, the whole 
faistoiy of which was allegorical, compliuned thus — 
' Ah ! Lord God, they say of me, Doth he not speak 
parables?' it would be very unreasonable, in the 
present matter-of-fact age, to expect ready acqoi- 
escence in such views of the Divine Economy as 
have been propounded in the preceding, en may be 
discussed in this and the following Chapters. But, 
as the Standard of Truth is the Word of Ood, and 
not the Opinion of Man, we ^all proceed to apply 
to that Standard for infonnation respecting an early 
world ; with the more ccmfidence, that we have 
circumstances afterwards to adduce from that Word, 
which can be explained on no principles bat those 
which have already guided us in this inquiry. 

There are some subjects, the dignity and import- 
ance of which give steadiness and skill to the pen ; 
there are others, attended with considerations of such 
overwhelming interest, that the mind quails under 
them. Of this nature is the concluding work of 
creation^TBE formation of HAN. In the consi- 
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deration of the other works of creation, great as 
these works were, and inadequately as they were 
approached, we were encouraged by the assurance, 
that * the Voice of Him who spake, and it stood 
fast,' was the Voice of the One Mediator between 
God and man, — of Him who afterwards said, ' Fear 
not; I am the First and the Last' fiut, in what we 
hare now to consider, we are introduced, directly, to 
the counsels of the Divine Three, and the subject is, 
' Let us make man in our image, after our likeness ! ' 
Is it possible, for any creature partaking of the nature 
of Adam, to hear these words, and to reflect, without 
trembling, on the degradation which that image has 
snstained i It is equally impossible for him, without 
being lost in wonder, to think of the ' exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory' which awaits those 
whose vile bodies shall be, at laet, fashioned in the 
likeness of the glorified body of the Son of God. 
* How precious, indeed, are tby thoughts unto me, 
O God ! how great is the sum of them ! If I should 
count them, they are more in number than the 
sand!' 

Incomprehensible, in many respects, as the sub- 
ject of the ' fearful and wonderful' formation of the 
human frame is, ' above us, and too wonderful for 
us,' yet if the propositions, with which we com- 
menced our inquiry, are just, there is evidently some 
instructive reason for the Spirit of God having 
recorded the Union op the Trinity in this work. 
We use this phrase advisedly ; for to suppose, as 
many hare done, that God spake to the artels when 
he used the tends w and our, is not only to make 
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created beings equal with God, and to constitute 
them creators: but iuvolvefl a most glaring absurditji 
as will be evident by noticing Paul's language, in his 
Epistle to the Hebrews. He there Bays, that when 
Christ came into the world, ' He took not on him 
the nature of angels, but was made of the seed of 
Abraham,' Whereas if Adam was made in the 
likeness of angels, then, when Christ took on him 
the likeness of sinful flesh, he of necessity took on 
him the likeness of the angels also ! But there is a 
stronger reason still against any such supposition. 
The Elohim (phiral) who say, ' Let us make man,* 
are described in the original, as creating, by a verb 
in the singular number. In this. Unity is expressed 
as distinctly as Plurality ; — a Unity which could not 
have been if the speakers had been distinct in 
essence^ and this peculiarity, not in this place alone, 
but in innumerable other passages, attending the use 
of the plural noun Elohim in connexion with a 
singular verb, is more demonstrative of the acknow- 
ledgment of Plurality in Unity, under tbe Old Tes- 
tament dispensation, than any formal thesis on tbe 
subject could have been. It may also be noticed 
that the expression in Ecclesiastes, ' Remember thy 
Creator,' is literally, ' Remember thy Creators.' 

In the revelation to man, then, that he was made 
in the likeness of God himself, it seems to have 
been, in tbe first place, intended to warn him of 
the important station he was to fill among the works 
of God, and the high estate from which he would 
fall if seduced from his allegiance. 

But this might have been sufficiently inculcated, 
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without at the game time revealing to him that he vas 
in the likeness of the Unity of the Dirine Three. Let 
us briefly connder those circumstances vrhich seem 
to account for such a discovery being made to him. 

The manifestation of One, in and from the God- 
head, as the destroyer pf the works of the Devil, 
was early, to form a fundamental article of revelation 
and of faith. Preparatory to this, it was absolutely 
necessary that man should, as far as his facilities 
would permit, be informed of a plurality in the 
Divinity, and yet of a perfect unity and unanimity 
in their operations. A Itttie consideration must con- 
vince us, that, for a ground of faith rettiag on 
evidence (as faith has always done), the mere decla- 
ration of such being the case would not have been 
sufficient; neither would it have been understood. 
Instead of such a declaration, the usual mode of 
inculcating Divine and spiritual truths was adopted; 
that of figure, image, or likeness — a mode of iostruc- 
(ion infinitely more convincing aud intelligible than 
bare assertion. Man therefore had a body prepared 
for him, and to that body God imparted ' the breath 
of LIVES.' In himself, then, there was a union of 
Three Separate Existences — the Soul, the Spirit, 
and the Body, in one frame, yet all acting together 
in the most perfect harmony and unanimity. Here 
was the likeness, the figure, the image of the Jehovah 
Elohim; and with such evidence of Plurality in 
Uni^, it could not be a thing incredible that his 
Creators were distinct in essence, yet one in operation. 
Hera is the evidence, in the visible creation, which 
speaks to the conscience, as well as to the under- 
c2 
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standing; that conclading work of the creation which 
langhs infidelity to scorn, and gires the lie to Deism. 
Thns early iDculcated was the first and greatest 
precept of the Law, ' Hear, Israel ! Jehovah our 
Gods (Elohim) is One Jehovah!' 

The likeness of Man to his Creator, has by some 
been traced in the God-like nature of his apprehen- 
sion ; — as if finite apprehension were a fit image of 
infinite ! — or, in the perfectly upright natnre of all 
his feelings and affections; — as if filial affection 
and piety towards a hearenly parent, were a fit 
image of the glorious perfections of the King Eternal, 
Immortal, Invisible ! But the inadequacy of all 
such considerations to account for the remarkable 
language of Scripture on this matter, will be more 
apparent on an investigation into what really con- 
stituted the innocence of the first man ; and into the 
true nature of his situation in respect to his Maker, 
and to the world in which he was placed. 
. Man was made of the dust of the ground; of the 
earth, earthy; therefore ^ntfe in his nature, and,/£mfe 
in his capacities. He was ' upright;' but that upright- 
ness could not have been febfectiom in the abstract, 
otherwise he would have been equal with God; for, 
in the abstract sense of goodness and perfection, 
'none is good, save One, that is, God.' In that 
sense no created thing can be good, for ' even the 
heavens are not clean in his eight, and his angels 
he chargeth with folly.' But man was perfect, in 
the sense in which God pronounced ail that he had 
made ' very good ;' that is, he was perfectly fitted 
for the place he was to fill in the creation ; and he 
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was Upright, or Righteous, in the only sense in 
which man is ever said to be righteous before God, — 
he was in a state of entire and perfect subjection to 
the righteous will and word of God. 

Let us look at this a little more closely, for it is a 
point of more importance than may at first be 
imagined. 

It has ever been the peculiar characteristic of 
God to take pleasure in being trusted. ' He taketh 
pleasure in those who fear him, in such as trust in 
His mercy.' And the iiill manifestation of the plea- 
sore He took in this, was made known when He 
expressed 'His delight' in the Son of His lore, 
' because he trusted in Him.' Now Adam was pre- 
cisely in a situation for the exercise of this virtue. 
Although, doubtless, endowed with every good and 
prefect gift and faculty, yet beyond the material 
world which he saw, those faculties could not enable 
him to penetrate. All beyond the present hour, and 
the scene which surrounded him, rested entirely on 
tetOmonff. He saw much, and he knew much ; but 
there was something he could not see; there was 
much, his understanding would whisper to him, he 
did not krune. Thus there was room for iho exer- 
cise of Faith, of Dependence, and of Trust. But 
where there was room for these, there would be 
access for Doubt. So long as Adam entirely trusted 
the word of God, and did not doubt, so long he 
was innocent ; ' he was upright before Him, and 
kept him from his transgression.' From this he kept 
himself, until, through the seduction of the woman, 
be hstened to the question, 'Yea, hath God said 
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SO i ' when, immediately, he put fortli bis hand, and 
transgressed the Divine commandment. 

These, and other considerations, which now fall 
to be noticed, render pointless the sneer of infidelity, 
at the trifiing nature of the offence ' which brought 
death into the world with all our woe.' The trans- 
gression, by which Adam fell, was the first spront 
from the root of all "evil, unbelief — it was rebellion 
agaiuBt God, an opon profession of union with tfaf>8e 
who questioned the justice and the equity of the 
Divine Government. From the terms in which the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil was spoken 
of, and guarded against, there cannot be a doubt of 
God having revealed to Adam what the evil was 
against which he was so solemnly warned; and 
what the death to which be would be exposed t» tfte 
very day he ate thereof. To suppose that terms, 
such as evil and death, would be made use of to 
Adam, without his knowing what they meant, is 
indeed to suppose that Adam was blindfolded, that 
he might be led into temptation. ' Adam was not 
deceived' we are expressly told, on authority which 
cannot be questioned ; and if he was not deceived, 
but sinned under a Ml kuowledge of his ^tuation 
and the consequences of his rebellion, then be must 
have been forewarned that the angels had * fallen 
through unbelief, and that he stood by faith.' 

That the first man had been instructed conceming 
the lie, and taught the distinction between it and 
the truth; — that he knew it to be expected of him 
that he was to stand firm, in that allegiance from 
which others fell ; — that he was extensively in- 
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stnicted in * the deep things of God,' as figuratiTely 
preached in the creation; — and that the spirit of 
prophecy also was granted to him, appears from 
many circumstances attending his situation. 

His own form, as we have seen, was iigaratiTe 
or illustrative of a heavenly truth ; and when Eve 
was taken from his side, be uttered a prophecy 
concerning the institution of marriage amongst his 
descendants, while as yet he bad no children ; — a 
prophecy which contained a great mystery or figure 
' concerning Christ and the chnrch.' He was placed 
in a garden containing figurative trees ; he lived by 
a Sacramental Tree, the Tree of Life, ' in the midst 
of the Paradise of God :' — he was forewarned by 
another figurative tree ; and he gave figurative names, 
as we shall afterwards find, to the animal creation ; 
amongst which, it is most remarkable, was the 
prophetic name of Subtilty and ^Deceit, given by 
himself to the very creature throngh whose agency 
Eve was deceived, and he seduced ! 

It would be as vun, as it is unnecessary, to 
attempt an inquiry into the precise nature or extent 
of the knowledge possessed by Adam ; but the cir- 
cumstances above noticed are sufficiently indicative 
of a much more intimate acquaintance with the 
matters that were afterwards to be articles of faith, 
amongst his descendants, than is compatible with 
the current opinions respecting his situation in Para- 
dise. Nor let it be objected to this kind of know- 
ledge, that it was premature or unnecessary ; for it 
is no more unreasonable that Adam should have 
beeu fbrewamed of the entrance of sin, than that 
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tbe church of God, in her periods of purity and 
simplicity, in her seasons of ' uprightness' and 'in- 
tegrity,' ehonld have'been told of the fearful state 
of defection aud defilement into which Bhe should 
fall ; or that Paul should hare said to the Elders 
of Ephesus — ' of your ototuelves shall men arise 
spealdng perverse things.' We have been led to 
notice the position of the first man, in this respect, 
not as a purely speculative pomt, but as explaaatory 
of the mode of teaching, or form of doctrine, hy 
which he and. his descendants were instructed: — 
a mode, not afterwards introduced, by man's device, 
to meet a state of matters unprovided for or un- 
thought of hy heaven, but one expressly provided 
for, by Divine Wisdom, when the heavens and the 
earth were created ; — one peculiarly adapted to the 
frame and faculties of tbe human race. 

The considerations already adduced receive great 
confirmation, when we observe how admirably the 
frame and faculties of man are fitted for receiving 
and siAing Evidence. It is, indeed, remarkable, 
that the peculiar adaptation of tbe body, as well as 
tbe mind of man, for this purpose, has not engaged 
a greater share of the attention of physiological and 
psychological inquirers. There is something, even 
in the double formation of the organs of sense 
throi^h which evidence is received, which points 
out the sifting of testimony as one of the primary, 
and most important, occupations for which man was 
formed. To this aptitude of the human faculties 
for reasoning by analogy, — for drawing conclusions 
from premises which at first ^^t appear nncon- 
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nectfid with the resalt, — for judgiog of the whole 
by a part, — for, in short, imbibing more readily 
fixed opinions from presumptive than from direct 
evidence, — to this peculiar and pTedominant faculty 
of the mind, conscience, and understanding, we are 
indebted for the largest share of our enjoyments 
as moral and intellectual creatures. Through this 
faculty most of our knowledge is obtained ; and all 
who have studied the phenomena of the mind and 
understanding of man, cither in its infantile or 
matture state, agree in this, that the most forcible 
impressions which it receit'cs, are those which reach 
it in the form of allegory, or through the process 
of inductive reasoning. 

Such a constitution is precisely what we would 
expect, in a creature formed to ' Uve by Faith,' to 
be ' saved by Hope,* to be supported by Promises, 
to endure Trials and Afflictions, to act from Con- 
viction. And when we see a creature so constituted, 
* made subject to vanity,' placed in this very situation 
of trial, difficulty, and danger, yet surrounded by 
objects calculated to excite, arouse, and interest his 
mental powers ; objects calculated to exercise the 
most noble faculty with which he is endowed — that 
of forming conclusions &om presumptive and latent 
evidence ; when, looking down from Eden through 
the course of time, we observe him receiving lesson 
after lesson, still more calculated to encourage the 
exercise of the same faculty; and, when we find 
those lessons recorded in a Book, all tending, amidst 
endless variety, to the same point — that of ui^ng 
him to look Ujrough signs to the things signified — 
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that of appealing to bis capability of sifUng evi- 
dence — that of exhorting him to hold by the cod- 
victioD arising from that evidence, in preference to 
any other mode of reasoning, bowevei specious, in 
preference to any temporary gain, however great, — 
we are constrained to own, that the hand of GOD is 
here, and that none but his Maker, nothing but 
Omnipotence and Omniscience, could have, all 
along, and in bo many diverse manners, sorrouoded 
him with ' so great a cloud of witnesses.' 

In all these respects, save in the absence of afflic- 
tion at first, Adam seems to have been similarly 
situated with his descendants. He lived by faith, 
in a state of trial. But faith, being a matter of con- 
viction, — being a thorough persuasion of the truth 
of certain propositions, must have had emdence to 
rest upon ; and that evidence must have been con- 
veyed to him, either by natural signs, or by miracles. 
Mere declaration, mer© assertion, might have been 
explanatory, but it never could have served the 
purpose of evidence. Now, we are not left to con- 
jecture which mode of instruction was employed. 
He was instructed by Figures ; and the figures used 
were the visible objects of the creation by which he 
was surrounded. We read of him being placed 
amongst figurative trees ; and we not only find two 
of them used by Divine Wisdom, in an especial man- 
ner, as instructors, but we see him, instantly on the 
conviction of gin arising, making use of another tree 
to cover himself with, the figurative name of which 
was Repentance. We are informed, that he gave 
names to the animals; and, immediately afterwards, 
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one of these creatures verifies, in the moat awfal 
Taanner, the aptness of the figurative name which 
Adam himself had given it! Is it reasonable to 
suppose, that be who thus acted, and was ihtu 
instructed, was guided by blind impulse in his pro- 
ceedings; or that aJl the rest of nature, from which 
iuch lessons were extracted, was a sealed book to 
bim ? Nay, these lessons not only teach us, in the 
most irresistible manner, that nature was the book 
from which Adam was instructed, but they place, 
beyond a cavil, the nature of the instruction which 
was drawn from it, and the mode by which it was 
imparted. They establish, in the clearest manner, 
that, from the very beginning, the invisible things of 
God were preached by the visible. 

In whatever aspect we view the situation of the 
first man, the truth of what has now been stated 
will receive additional confirmation. A creature, 
with reasoning powers such as he possessed, could 
not have been inactive ; there must have been 
objects provided on which his faculties were to be 
exercised. But to what could they have been 
<^cted ? If to the phenomena of nature, merely 
in a scientific point of view, the subject lacked 
interest. The garden, nay, the tree of life alone, 
brought forth every thing he required: be could 
apply his philosophical discoveries to no practically 
useful or interesting purpose. If he examined the 
same phenomena in a metaphysical spirit, he would 
only find reduplications of the same admirable 
contrivance — new proofs of an Almighty hand ; a 
niAter about which he was fully informed, and had 
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no difficulties or doubts to solve, for none bad yet 
arisen. Bat, imagine it revealed to bim, as llie 
specimens of instruction already quoted sbow it 
teas most certainly revealed, fbat the risible creation 
contained types, or figures, or illustrative emblems, 
of epiritual tbinge, — of a creation, unseen to mortal 
eye, but revealed to the eye of faith in these 
emblems; and what a copious, what an endless 
subject, for inquiry and investigation, is opened up 
to bim. It is not, as already noticed, at all neces- 
sary for us to know the extent to which he was 
enlightened in these matters ; it is enough to ascer^ 
tain that this was his employment — that this was 
the mode by which spiritual instruction was given 
him. 

See, then, the creation framed ; bearing evidence^ 
in every feature, that this was the arena on which 
light was to be brought out of darkness, and the 
good severed from the evil. See the character of 
God, as good, shining in every part of the work; 
and behold man, placed in it, with an understanding 
fitted to comprehend it all, and the great question 
at issue. Observe, that, before him, good and evil, 
light and darkness, life and death, are placed : and 
behold him seduced to choose death rather than 
life, evil rather than good. The wiles of the enemy 
seem to be triumphant, and all the gracious purposes 
of heaven in the creation overthrown. But this 
cloud is introduced, this shadow intervenes, only to 
make the light shine more conspicnously — only to 
admit a more full display of the character of Crod, 
as the just God and the merciful: just, in the ponish- 
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ment he inflicts on the seducer, by maloDg bis 
Bubtile dealing recoil on himself; and merciful, in 
the gracioas promise of delirerance, throagh the 
seed of the woman. 

If Adam had formerly been in any donbt, as to 
what light shining out of darkness meant, could he 
be so now ? or could he for an instant doubt, that 
the gracious voice which he now beard pronouncing 
the blessing, was the same which said, Let tbere be 
light, and there was light? Or, could he hesitate to 
believe that the promise had been contemplated by 
Dirine Wisdom, when he made the light to shine 
out of darkness? Let human ingenuity set itself 
to work; let the brightest inlellecls combine, to de- 
vise something to comfort the heart of the poor 
trembling rebel, when he was ^ected from Eden. 
How miserably would the finest spun scheme, 
which talent and philosophy could frame, contrast 
with the support and consolation that would arise 
to his mind, when he reflected on the evidence 
contained in (be creation, that the promise to 
bruise the head of the serpent had been the eternal 
purpose of the Son of God. He would feel assured 
that nothing could frustrate that purpose; and the 
assurance of this would be sufficient to strengthen 
his mind through the many years of toil and trouble 
which lay before him ; yea, amply sufficient, when 
' kept in memory,' to make him fear no evil, in that 
hour when dust was to return to dust, and the spirit 
to God who gave it. 

Reader, reject all the puerile notions concerning 
the first Adam, imbibed in early youtb; or the still 
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more serious errors regarding him, instilled by 
polemical discussion, rabbinical dotage, or pbilo- 
Bophic fooleiy. He was a man as tbou art; and 
if ever man required the hope of eternal life, and 
the faith of the Gospel to support him, amidst the 
evils and frailties of mortality, it was the man who 
brought death into the world— the curse and all its 
consequences. He was a reasonable being; and a 
faith, adequate to the trying circumstances in which, 
for 800 years, he had to witness the consequences 
of his rebellion, must have been one so convincing 
to his understanding as a man, as to have with- 
stood all the suggestions of unbelief, and all the 
temptations of him who first withdrew him from his 
allegiance. Would a dark and unintelligible pro- 
mise have done so? No. God has ever been light, 
and in him is no darkness at all ; and we shall find 
reason, in the following chapters, to conclude, ^at 
although the path of the just has always been, and 
still is, shining more and more unto the perfect day, 
it was at all times distinctly defined, and gave hope, 
security, and peace to those who sought it. 
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LANGUAGE. 



In &e precediDg chapters we have had occasioD, 
more than bnce, to refer to the slender conside- 
ration which is generally given to the brief, but 
most interesting, facts which are recorded in tiie 
Bible concerning the earl; state and history of man. 
Perhaps, in nothing has this unjust and unphiloso- 
phical spirit been more manifested, than in regard 
to the subject of this chapter. Indeed, when due 
weight is given to a circumstance, in connexion 
with it, which we shall immediately bring under the 
notice of the reader, he will cease to find fault with 
us for treating with very little respect the current 
notions, whether learned or vulgar, on almost any 
part of the economy or history of the early ages of 
the world. 

Many years have not elapsed since a Professor, 
of high philological character, published a work in 
two large volumes, the scope and design of which 
was to prove, that language had a very rode and 
imperfect origin: that it commenced in the redu- 
plication of such sonnds as, 'agg, agg,' — 'wagg, 
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w^g;' and that, by degrees, as mankind emerged 
out of a state of barbarisin, and their wants and 
employments multiplied, more euphonious and com- 
plicated sounds were added ; or, as he was pleased 
to call it, were ' agged' to the pristiue and primitive 
elements. The work was loudly lauded, and lan- 
guage was exhausted in finding terms to express 
the universal admiration which the learned philo- 
loger's * wt^gery' excited. Seriously, the book was 
widely and extravagantly applauded. 

Now, it certainly can excite no surprise, that an 
ingenious and amusing theory, however absurd, 
should have found a class of followers and admirers; 
but, that in a Christian conutry, where the Bible 
was in every person's hands, and generally acknow- 
ledged to be, at least, fespeeUU>le authority ; that no 
one should have been found bold enough to point 
out the utter inconsistency between such a theory 
and the &ct8 recorded there, proves, most unde- 
niably, how much less importance is attached to the 
plunest statements of Scripture, than to the wildest 
vagaries of that which is called genius amongst man- 
kind. The truth seems to be, and it is a lamentable 
one, that the sneers of those who have gained a 
name for talent by affecting to despise the words of 
inspiration, and the cautions of those who will not 
admit that the Bible addresses itself to the under- 
standing, make men shrink from the weakness of 
admitting its authority, of afraid to look into it for 
information, save throngh the spectacles of those 
who, in searching for mysteries, overlook the 
plainest facts. 
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Having bssed oui inqniiy on the irrefragable 
tmth and certainly of every statement in the Sacred 
Records, and on their infinite superiority in point of 
aaihorily, and in respect of satisfactory explana- 
tion, over every theory which ever has or ever will 
be broached, — we should not bare thought it neces- 
sary to refer at "all to the preceding theory con- 
ceming language, had it not lumished an instance, 
which almost every reader will at once appreciate, 
of .the folly into which wisdom degenerates, when it 
attempts to penetrate the past or the future, without 
the aid of Revelation ; and did it not serve aa a 
oseM warning against the fashionable philosophy 
of the day, in which man himself, with all his 
Acuities, is viewed as a thing of spontaneous 
growth — a walking vegetable, an improved zoo- 
phyte, or, at best, a civilized ourang-outang. 

Let ns give these theorists the benefit of their 
suppositions for a moment. Suppose the vegetables 
or animals become men ; and that all the operaUons 
of mother earth have reached the point where men 
remain men, and beasts continue beasts, without 
any chance of further metamorphoses — the vegetable 
is checked in its attempts to become a zoophyte ; 
the zoophyte is ordered to remain on its native spot; 
the ass is warned that it will in vain strive to 
become a lion ; and the ape, though within a step 
of humanity, is denied the faculty of speech. Men 
begin to walk abroad, proud of their pre-eminence 
over the other less fortunate natural productions. 
They discover that they can make a noise as well 
as the other animals ; and of course the noises the 
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brutes make being the first sounds the men hear, 
tbey naturallj' begin to imitate them. Having 
sprung out of the earth at various places, they meet 
each other accidental!}'. The one wishes to tell tbe 
other that he saw a lion — be loars like one : there is 
no other way so easy, or so intelligible, of describing 
the creature which frightened him. Another has 
seen an ass, and accordingly brays, or a hog, and 
grunts. A third whistles like a bird, or chirps like a 
cricket — chatters like a'monkey, or screams like a 
cockatoo. Thus language would become a com- 
pound of screaming, whistling, roaring, and grunting. 
The learned may write as long and as laboriously 
as they choose on the origin of speech ; this is the 
natural origin of language amongst self-taught 
savages, destitute of revelation. 

How beautifully does the scripture account of the 
origin of mankind contrast with a philosophy which 
admits of such objections as may thus be suggested. 
How satisfactorily does it account for the general 
resemblances, as well as for the endless variety, in 
language, ftoceeding from one family,— the parents 
of which .were placed on the earth,- perfectly fitted 
in body and in mind for the situation they held 
in creation, — mankind, wherever they emigrated or 
spread abroad, carried knowledge and language with 
them. The changes on these were produced by 
time, by distance, and by differences of habits and 
situation ; but were never sufficiently great to obli- 
terate all traces of their common origin, and of a 
primeval intercommimity of ideas as well as of 
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Still it may be argued, by those who contend for 
the s&vage-Iike simplicity of primeval language, that 
as speech was only required for expressing the 
wanta of mankind, — when these wants, and conse- 
quently the arts, were few, — the vocabulary would be 
small, and the verbs scanty ; and that this would 
be the case, even if the earth had originally been 
peopled in the manner recorded in the Bible. But 
what a miserable and sterile philosophy this is ! As 
if man had been placed on the earth for no other 
pnrpose but to feed, at first, like the beasts that 
perish ! Besides, if language had only been used to 
express wants, our first parents would have required 
no language in Eden, for there they had no wants! 
Sach reasoners forget, too, that unless theology (in 
the proper sense of the word) be a thing of man's 
invention, which has grown up with the other wants 
and weaknesses of hmnan nature, the knowledge of ■ 
God and His worship must have been a matter of 
as much importance to the first man as to the last. 

On applying to the source of all correct informa- 
tion on this matter, we receive it as conclusive as it 
is satisfactory. We find man in possefision of this 
faculty as perfect as all the other gifts of Heaven to 
him were ; so perfect, that he is fitted by it to hold 
converse with his Maker; — to manifest, in the use he 
made of it, when the woman was taken irom his 
side, that he understood the purposes of Heaven in 
her formation; — to give names to all the animal 
creation ; — to frame, with it, an artful palliation of 
his conduct in eating of the forbidden tree; — -and, 
on his expulsion &0m Eden, to express, with it, his 
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belief in the nature of the promise, hy giving a sin- 
gularly prophetic name to the woman, because she 
was to be the mother of Him ' unto whom all were 
to lire !' 

These uses and applications of language by the 
first man, are indicative of anything rather than 
iterUity in its composition ; and are quite sufficient, 
could we ascertain nothing more respecting it, to 
corroborate the views already expressed, regarding 
the object and purpose of Heaven in placing man 
on the earth, as well as those regarding the extent 
of the instruction which Adam possessed in Divine 
Uiings. But it so happens, that we are in possessioD 
of ample proof of what the language actually was, 
and of the subjects and objects to which it was 
peculiarly adapted. The proof of this is, fortunately, 
of a nature which no sophistry can undermine, and 
which it requires nothing but ths exercise of ordinary 
reasoning powers and common sense to understand. 

Amongst other applications of language, by our 
first parents, was that of giving proper names, accom- 
panied by reatona for bestowing them. It surely 
requires no argument to demonstrate, that the name 
and reason for hettowing it, can correspond in no 
other language than that used by the jierson who 
gives the name. Now, what Adam did and said, 
is recorded in the language in which the name, and 
the reason of the name, correspond — the record, 
therefore, is written in the language be employed. 
It can be written in no other, oiberwise the names, 
and the reason for them, could not agree, as they 
do, in every case. 
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This is so self-erident and plain, that illuBtrations 
or arf^umeiits run a risk of darkening it ; nereitheless, 
lest ve should appear to arrive at a concluraoD too 
readily, in so knotty a point as the antediluvian Ian- 
gnage, we must attempt some exemplifications of it. 
In the Gospel according to Matthew, (which it is 
agreed was first written in Hebrew, and then trans- 
lated into Greek], when a Hebrew proper name 
occurs, given for a specific reason, the name itself 
is generally translated, before the reason for bestow- 
ing it can be explained. Thus, in the instance of 
the name Immanuel ; before the Greeks could under- 
stand the cause of such a name being given, it was 
necessary to translate the name, and to tell what it 
meant, ' being interpreted.' Jf, therefore, the account 
of what Adam did, had been written by Moses in a 
language different from that which Adam himself 
used, he would have reqmred to have translated the 
names, and to have added to each of them this 
note, * which being interpreted into Hebrew, means' 
80 and so. But Moses never required to add such 
a note, for this plain and obvious reason, that he 
wrote in the same language which Adam^poke. If 
Adam called the name of the woman ' Ishah,' 
because she was taken out of ' Ishi,' (man) — if 
he afterwards called her * Hava,* because she was 
to be the mother of all ' Havai,* (living) — if Eve 
called her son ' Cain,' because she said ' Caintbi,' 
(I have gotten) — it is surely a waste of words to 
adduce any other proof that they used the language 
in which ' Ishi' means ' tnon,* — Havai, ' living^ — 
and Caintbi, * I have gotten.^ 
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Having, thus, most inconlroTertible evidence 
that the antediluvian records, as we have them in 
the Hebrew Bible, are written in the primeval lan- 
guage of the world, (or in a dialect of it so little 
changed, as to require no such explanatoiy notes 
about the giving of names, as were indispensable in 
those portions of the Scriptures which were written 
in a subsequently translated tongue), we shall now 
proceed to a more difficult part of the sul^ect; that 
of endeavouring to convey, to those unacquainted 
with the original language of the Sgriptnres, some 
idea of the structure of that language, of its capa- 
bilities, and of the matters to which it was peculiartp 
applicable. 

The chief difficulty here condsts io this, that 
modem languages, European especially, possess 
almost none of that which was the very essence and 
excellence of the sacred tongue ; so that we have to 
attempt to describe a quality in language not merely 
new to most of our readers, bat for defining which 
there is almost a lack of terms in the English lan- 
guage, and for illustrating which there is a want of 
any property in modem speech to compare it with. 
In modem languages words are mere conventional 
sounds, of no importance in themselves, save that 
which custom gives them ; and their meaning is 
often undergoing changes, through caprice, fashion, 
accident, or the gradual operation of time. Thus, 
'piety,' which at the time the English translation of 
the Bible was made, meant ' filial affection,' is now 
used to designate religious feelings generally ; 'pre- 
vent,' iu the sense of going before; 'let,' in the 
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sense of hinder, are now never used. No one would 
recognise in the ideas which are now attached to 
the words ' sanctyy,' ' lanctificatvm,' and * saints,^ 
their primaiy and only proper meaning, i, e. ' sepa- 
rate,' ' separation,' and ' separated.' ' Virtue' has 
undergone many strange mutations j 'faith' no longer 
means 'belief upon evidence,' but a blind assent 
without it to something inexplicable ; ' cAurcA' does 
not now mean the congregation, but the house in 
which they assemble. The catalogue of such muta- 
tions is endless; and the cause of them all is to be 
traced to that property la modem language which is 
so well described by Shakspeare, where he says, 
'The rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet' This ductility, or rersalility, in modem 
languages, may have its advantages ; but it has one 
grierous and vexatious disadvantage in regard to 
sacred matters, that of rendering vague and indefin- 
able things that were, at one time, of a fixed and 
determinate and simple signification. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine any medium for 
expressing ideas more diametrically opposed to such 
fiexibilify, than the language in which Adam spoke 
and Moses wrote. It may appear, at first, almost 
incredible, to any one merely aci^uainted with lan- 
guage as it now is, composed of arbitrary syllables 
and sounds, — but it may be stated, in perfect consist- 
ency with aU that we now can leam of the sacred 
language in its early vigour, — that it must have been 
a most difficult task to use a word in a perverted 
sense ; in fact, the meaning could not he changed 
without altering the word itself. A circumstance 
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familiar to every one' will show the truth of this. 
Whenever, at any period, the worship of Jehovah 
was departed from, the name was laid aside, and 
some other, such as Baal, substituted. Owing to 
the indeterminate nature of modem languaffe, there 
may be fifty different kinds of worship, and as many 
contradictory and opposing ideas concerning the 
object of that worship, yet all of them are called 
worshipping the Lord. It could not bare been so 
of old. The meaning inherent in, and inseparable 
from, the word Jehovah, was so determinate, that it 
was imposnble for the worshipper to retsdn the name 
and at the same time change his opinions in religi- 
ous matters. Hence, when Moses is about to go to 
the Israelites in Egypt, he desire^ to hnow the name 
of the God who sent him. Pharaoh worshipped 
God BA well as the Israelites ; but he said, * Wlio is 
Jehovah, that I should obey him?' He did not 
question the mission of Moses and Aaron^ or deny 
that some great power enabled them to work mira- 
cles ; but he did not recognise or acknowledge in 
that name the unchangeable attributes of the God of 
the whole earth. He did not say, * I confess Jehovah 
as well as you, although I do not think he sent you.' 
He said, ' Who is Jehovah V The Israelites put 
no such question : the name conveyed to them the 
attributes of the God of their fathers, ' and they 
bowed the head and worshipped.' 

The cause of this inflexibility in the sacred lan- 
guage, this strict adherence to truth, is owing to a 
singular and beautiful provision in its construction ; 
that of every word being referable to one or other of 
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a number of primitive vords or roots, the original 
ideas comiected with which were simple, clear, and 
onchangeable. As the branch clearly indicated, by 
its coDBtruction, the root irom whence it Bpruog, it 
would, while the lan^age was alive, have been at 
impossible to transfer a word to a wrong stoc&, as to 
have cat off a branch from a living tree and to have 
placed it on one of a (Afferent species, without having 
the forgery instantly detected. The language has 
lain so long dead, that such transferences are now 
not so easily traced j and, no doubt, many a serious 
one has been committed by blondering as well as 
by wicked hands. Still, the providence of Gx>d 
has so wonderluUy converted rabbinical saperstitioo 
into a means of preservation, that, if we cannot at all 
times trace a word back to its source, it can be done, 
and has be endone, in a sufficient nimiber of cases, to 
place beyond a doubt the existence of this quali^ 
and property in the language, at the time the Scrip- 
tures were penned : in a sufficient number of cases, 
too, to place the general scope, meaning, and design 
of the facts recorded equally beyond cavil ; except- 
ing on the part of those who try to hide their igno- 
rance of the language, under affected admiration of 
Butler's profane and silly sneer at * Hebrew roots * 
in ' barren ground.' It may be worth the conside- 
ration of such cavillers, whether the barrenness of the 
ground may not be one cause why the truths of the 
Scriptures, which have all sprung from Hebrew 
roots, so seldom flourish in the fields of philosophy. 
It was no barren ground which produced the history 
of Joseph, the Psalms, and the Prophets ; and the 
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wilderaesB of the gentile world never becajDe a fruit' 
fill field, until the living waters broke through the 
sealed fountain of the Jewish chtuch, which they 
had 80 long nourished, and went out from Jerusalem 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

It will naturally occur to every reader, that a lan- 
guage, such as we have been endeavouring to de- 
acribe, could not have had a barbarous or rude orig^ ; 
it could not have sprung from nouns or names of 
things capriciously bestowed. Accordingly we find, 
on tracing the words of the primeval language to 
their roots or ori^nals, that these roots were wrbt of 
actum; and, what is of no small interest and impor- 
tance in reference to our present enquiry, these 
active verbs were evidently drawn from operations 
and appearances in nature, such as shooting forth, 
stretching out, shining, burning, increasing, dimi- 
nishing, circling, rolling, and others of the same 
class. 

We cannot too strennously urge attention to these 
elements, out of which the primeval languid was 
formed ; as it will greatly conduce to a just appre- 
ciation of the modes of instruction which naturally 
arose out of such a form of speech, or were fitly 
and beautifully engrafted on it And if due consi- 
deration be given to the circumstances in which the 
first man was placed, it will be abundantly evident 
that the origin we have ascribed to language is not 
only the natural one, but is the onli/ one from which 
a primitive language could have been drawn, by 
which it was possible for him to express the feelings 
or emotions of his mind. To give utterance to 
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these emotions would be one of ibe first applica- 
tions lie fTOuld make of language. Now, in doing 
so, be could not use intelligibly, a mere arbitraif 
sound ; tbat sound, to be intelligible, mast bave been 
connected or associated witb some previoosly an- 
derstood matter or thing. This would have been 
equally requisite, whether the language came by 
intuition or by revelation. A familiar example will 
enforce this better than argument He wished to 
express 'happin^sa.^ Now, unless his Maker had 
told him that, when he was happy, he was to use 
such or such a word — a supposition too absurd to 
be entertuned for a moment — how could he devise 
a mode of giving atterance to such a feeling, such 
ntterance as would have been understood by bis 
'helpmeet?' In no possible way but by borrowing 
a figure from the appearances or operations of na- 
ture, such as the springing forth of light His 
descendants now use arbitrary sounds to express 
feelings or invisible things, because custom has 
affixed a meaning to those sounds; but, at the 
period of which we write, there was, of course, no 
previous use, no precedent to g^ve a key to the 
expression employed. In short, the more closely 
the subject is investigated and thought of, the more 
evident it will appear, that the visible objects and 
operations of nature must have furuisbed the ele- 
ments of language ; and that the figurative use of 
the elements, so obtained, was the most natural, 
the most beautiful, and the most forcible mode of 
expressing invisible things, whether those pertun- 
ing to the human mind or to the spiritual creation. 
D 2 
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We had previously ascertained, from the proper 
names and their meaning, that the lan^age in 
which the Inspired Record of the Antediluvian 
world is written, was esEcntially the language used 
by Adam himself. We have now been considering 
an additional confirmation of this, in the corre* 
spondence between the structure of that language 
and the mode in which nature itself leaches as, 
he would most readily apply it to the expression of 
his mental or religious feelings or ideas. But there 
is a more remarkable circumstance than either of 
these, which still remains to be noticed, and one 
which, above al), we are anxious to convey some 
idea of to the reader who is unacquainted with the 
structure of the sacred language. 

This circumstance, of much importance, and 
often to be referred to in the course of our inquiry, 
is the curious mode in which douub or names of 
things are derived from the primitive velbs, to which 
we have already alluded, and the still more singular 
manner in which they are applied to natural ob- 
jects. 

Let us first, by an example, endeavour to convey 
some idea of the highly philosophic and forcible 
mode by which derivoHvea clearly proved the parent 
stock from whence they came, and carried a mean- 
ing with them which it was impossible to pervert 
or misunderstand, so long as the root was known. 
In the instance we are now about to give, will also 
be seen a confirmation of what has been stated, 
respecUng the primary ideas or verbt having sprung 
from the operations of nature, as well as an illus- 
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tration of the apUtude of the eacred Imguage to 
teach hy metaphor. 

Adam was told that 'in the sweat of his face he 
was to eat bread.' Now, although he had never 
beard the word translated 'streat' before, he would 
at once perceive its meaning. The primary idea 
or Terb from which it is derived, is the compressiTe 
power in nature hy which the sap is driven throuf^ 
trees, and vegetation generally carried on. But 
the construction of the derivative noun, implying, 
that it was to be through constraint, as if a heavy 
burden were laid on, he learned from this that it wag 
to be accompanied by much travaih Naturally, 
then, the word translated neeat, was associated in 
the early language with ideas of bodily labour and 
fat^ue — metaphorically, it expressed in that lan- 
guage mental disquietude, arising from something 
heavy on the mind ; and, iheologicatty, it came to be 
applied to the vanities, idolatries, and laborious 
exercises hy which mankind corrupted the truth of 
Grod, and made it a source of disquiet to the mind 
instead of comfort 

This instance may, in some degree, though feebly, 
serve to convey an impression of the expressive 
power implanted in early language by the connexion 
which always subsisted between the roots and the 
branches, however extended or spread out— of the 
difficulty of corrupting ideas without altering or 
wholly removing tvords — of the adaptation of the 
prinutive language to metaphorical illustration — 
and of the tendency it would beget, in those who 
used it, to draw figurative lessons firom the objects 
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and operations in natare : ' to find tongues in trees, 
books in the nmning brooks, sermons in stones, and 
good in eveiy thing.' 

But, as already noticed, the application of words, 
so derived, as namea to natural objects, is, perhaps, 
the most singular trait in the sacred language: and 
it is an exceedingly curious and interesting one, 
when we remember Uiat ' God brought every beast 
(^the field and eveiy fowl of the ur unto Adam, to 
see what he would call them : and whatsoever 
Adam called every living creatore tht^ was the name 
thereof.^ 

Greatiy as the key to these names has been lost, 
impossible as it is found in many cases to trace 
them to their originals, the bestowal of them, 
according to some fixed plan of a metaphorical 
nature, is abnndantly evident. We shall afterwards 
have occasion to notice partici^arly the surprising 
application of these animal forms to doctrinal pur- 
poses |; at present we shall only entreat the reader to 
consider what an incomparably superior power the 
nouns or names in such a language would possess, 
for metaphorical purposes, over what they possibly 
can do in any language where they are merely 
arbitrary and not derivative ; at least not so distinctly 
derivative as to carry their meaning in their sound. 
Take for instance the word 'serpent;' we connect 
ideas of subtilty with it, from its appearance and 
from its history. Those who understood the sacred 
language, had not only the same circumstances aa»o- 
ciated with it in their minds, hut the name 'nahaah^ 
given to it by Adam, intimated that it was tbe very 
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impersonatioD of subtilty and craft, united with 
superior wisdom and supernatuiaJ iatelligence. 

We shoald here close our remarks on early lan- 
guage ; but there is a part of the subject which, 
although not immediately affecting our eDquity, is 
too interesting, and has occasioned too much contro- 
versy, to be passed over unnoticed; that is, the 
probable period of the introduction of letters, or 
characters representing words. We must be brief on 
this,for we havealready exceeded the limits designed 
for this part of our enquiry, important as it is. 

Much argument has been expended on this sub- 
ject ; there are two circumstances which bare been 
but little obserred. The reader who has gone along 
with us, in the preceding remarks, will merely re- 
quire to be reminded of them in order to come to a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

In the first place, has the difficulty, if not impos- 
sibility, of creating signs to represent a progressive 
language, such as we bare attempted to describe, has 
the difficulty of this, after the language kat pro- 
crested for many ages, received that conuderation 
which it deserves ? We think it has not ; and the 
more the intricacy and difficulty of fixing on signs, 
suited to represent the varied roots and branches of 
die sacred language, is reflected on, tfae more appa- 
rent will ike improbability (to use the lightest te/m) 
fq>pear of ithaving been the work of Moses, or of any 
man, inspired or uninspired. A language without 
signs can scarcely be methodical or regular in its 
construction. A branchial or derivative language 
without signs is all but impos»ble ; and a derivative 
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laoguagB, existing and branching oat for tboneands 
of years without eigns, and then having them so 
devised as to suit every root or branch pertaining to 
it,.is past the comprehension or belief of any rational 
being. 

In the second place, there is not a reader of the 
Bible, however unacquainted with the language in 
which it was originally written, who is not aware- 
of the astonishing efiect of the introduction, or of 
the change of one letter in the word. The instance 
of the word Abram will suffice. Abram signifies 
the * high or mighty Father ;' one letter introduced 
so as to change it to Abraham, altered the meaning 
to ' the Father of many nations.* 7%e same power 
in individual letters existed in the time of Adam, 
as the instances formerly quoted prove. Could the 
language have possessed such a property without 
visible signs? The thing is itnpoBsible. A sound 
could not have accomplished it ; for the same letter, 
according to its position or connexion, produced 
very lUfferent effects. These effects were produced 
by single conionanta, not by gyllablee or sounds. A 
language, the single letters or consonants of which 
possessing such power, without signs for such con- 
sonants, is an absurdity, which only reluctance to 
own that language, in all its parts, was the g^ of 
God, would ever have dignified even by the name 
of a supposition. 

Unless, therefore, we are prepared to admit the 
most glaring difficulties and absurdities, we ore 
driven to the concluuon, that language, in its ngns 
as well as its sounds, was the gift of God to Adam — 
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a gifl^ which even the glimpses we can now obtain 
of it, prove to have been worthy of the soarce from 
which it came. It bears the marks of having been 
fitted to convey to man, at the first, the clearest 
conceptions of the powers, properties, laws, and 
operations, by which the Former of all things 
ordained that the universe should be sustained; — 
to enable him, from them, metaphorically, to ex- 
press the passions, emotions, and feelings of his 
own mind and affections — and, from them, to un- 
derstand, so far as finite capacity could do, the 
spiritual operations of God's greater creation, of 
which the visible universe was a figure. It appears, 
also, to have possessed, in a most remarkable man- 
ner, the property of giving immutability to the 
ideas or opinioiu expressed by it — so far at least as 
to prevent a change of opinion without a change of 
language ; and was thus the proper, the Divine 
vehicle for expressing and perpetuating the Truth of 
God: and the names or nouns formed of its elements 
seemed, most miraculously, framed for rendering 
every object, animate or inanimate, to which they 
- were applied, the bearer of some figurative or pro- 
phetic lesson. 

That language, darkened and disfigured, alas ! by 
rabbinical puerilities and heathen attempts to twist 
it to the rules of more worldly tongues, we still have in 
our hands — it still retains traces of its Divine origin, 
sufficiently plain to commend itself to the understand- 
ing of every one who is bold enough to refiise to look 
at Divine Truths through the mists of Paganism, or 
to estimate Revelation by the criterion of Philosophy. 
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HIEROGLYPHICS. 



The preceding discussions bare been gone through, 
not for the purpose of estahhshiug certain abstract 
theories in regard to creation, to the first man, and 
to language, but to correct the ciurent erroneous 
notions respecting these matters, by giving due 
weight to the inspired record; and so pave the way 
for a more just estimate of the carious and interest- 
ing subjects before us. It is scarcely necessary to 
say, to such readers as have followed us thus far in 
the enquiry, that we are disposed to take a veiy 
different view of the ori^ and design of hiero- 
glyphic representation, from that which is generally 
received in the world, or countenanced by the learned. 
We shall not, therefore, waste our limited space in 
combating the current opinions regarding hiero- 
glyphics, as having been antecedent to or the first 
Xude attempts at letters ; for unless our premises 
have been unfounded, and our deductions false, lait- 
guage and its signs must have existed long before 
any of the hieroglyphics, still extant, were pourtray- 
ed. Besides, it is perfectiy plain that if hieroglyphics 
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hod been the rude and imperfect precnrBors of letters, 
they would have gone into disuse on the appearance 
of the more improved method of pourtraying ideas, 
or have remained in use for a lime only amongst the 
illiterate; whereas we know that they continued in 
use long after letters are, by all, acknowledged to 
hare been introduced, and that not amongst the 
Tolgar, but amongst the most learned class of the 
community, the priests. Rejecting such theories as 
unsatisfactory, and incompatible with established 
and incontrovertible facts, let us enquire whether a 
more truly philosophical and satisfactory origin is 
not to be found for them, in the aptitude of the mind 
of man to receive instruction by means of allegory j 
and, whether the early existence of such figurative 
lepresentations, be not a convincing proof that the 
principles contended for, in the preceding chapters, 
are well founded. 

We shall in vain attempt to take a just view of 
this subject, if we do not keep in mind the widely 
different nature of the thoughts and employments of 
mankind, in the primeval ages of the world, from 
what they have become in a more artificial state of 
society and manners. We must also remember, that 
a great change has taken place in this respect since 
' the Desire of all nations' has come; and since the 
revelations from heaven have assumed the aspect of 
afiniiSved testimony regarding a matter that has been 
perfected, instead of all being of a prospective and 
expectant natnre. At the same time, although this 
remarkable change has taken place, there has, in 
every age, been thU intercommunity of thought — 
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there has alvays heen a sometbing conceming the 
unseen world ('the world to come, whereof we 
speak,') resting on testimony. This sometbing un- 
seen, and therefore a matter of faith and hope, has 
at all times been of equal importance to man. He 
would just have as many and as anxious thoughts 
about it in the first century of the world, as he now 
can bare, when ' the world is grown old ;' and it was 
just as necessary that he should be instructed re- 
garding it then as now. But the modes of instruc- 
tion he would require, when every thing was 
prospective, would, as well as his thoughts con- 
cerning it, be quite different from what they are, now 
that 'the good thing promised to the fathers hath 
been fulfilled io their children.* 

Very different was ' the instruction in righteous- 
ness' required then &om what is now g^ven. * We 
all tt^h open face'' are called to look on that which 
was manifested. TTiey all, as well as Moses, looked 
and spoke through a veil. We behold the bow in 
the cloud as in the clear shining q^^ rain — they 
were under the cloud and in the sea. The mode 
of instrucUon was, therefore, suited to those who 
were in a state of expectation, and it was made 
not only suitable to them, but subservient to the 
faith which was afterwards to be revealed. 

It ought not to be objected to such quotations, 
that they are more immediately applied by the 
Apostle to Moses. For we shall find, as we proceed, 
that they are equally appbcable to all the Old Tes- 
tament dispensation — there being much more of the 
Mosaic system, not of Moses, but of the Fathers, 
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than is generally attended to. In Moses it was 
more fall; developed — it received a more distinct 
fonn as a law — but the elemeots or ' rudimeots of 
the world,' (that is, external forms) were in con- 
fbrmitf with the Dirine economy regardisg man, 
of necetsUjf, the elements of teaching untU the seed 
came to whom the promises were made. 

This is a point of the highest importance, fi>r, 
without doe attention to it, all the primeral eco- 
nomy will appear mysterious and unmeaning, Man 
by his unbelief and disobedience had brought dark- 
ness over all his prospects. God promised to bring 
%ht out of that darkness, to turn the evil into good, 
to cause mercy to rejoice over judgment, and to 
bring down the craft of the enemy upon his own 
head; making Satan's attempt to frustrate the de- 
signs of God the mean of accomplishing those 
glorious and god-like purposes. The promise of 
this was to be the ground of the faith and hope of 
Adam and his sons for many generations. But he 
aad they, during the period of expectancy, were, 
one after another, to return to dust without seeing 
the promise fulfilled. During all that time they 
would have the same wiles of the Devil to contend 
agfunst, which had succeeded in ejecting them from 
Paradise. How was the promise to be made a con- 
stant antidote to these wiles — a never-failing ground 
or confidence of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen i By being progressively strength- 
ened and confirmed. But how could a thing only 
in expectation be strengthened in the mind ? Only 
by new evidence regarding it being afforded. And 
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in what way could evidence respecting a future event 
be given i In no way but by some concatenation 
of figures, circumstances, or events, so suTprisingly 
fitting into each other, as to carry conviction to the 
mind that they all proceeded fixtm the same source, 
and all indicated the power, as well as the intention, 
of the Promiser to fiilfil what he had said. 

It must occur to every reader, that no figure, 
circumstance, or event, could be made instructive or 
Qseful, towards such a purpose, without prenous 
instructioni without some data to proceed upon, 
some principle to judge by, some foundation laid in 
the mind, to which the links of evidence could be 
attached. We have already seen that where ihere 
was the exercise of faith, there would always be 
a danger of doubt creeping in and undermining it; 
and if Satan succeeded in instUliug unbelief in 
Paradise, he was likely to have a much easier task 
in a sinM world. Had the promise, concerning the 
seed of the woman, been unconnected in the mind 
with circumstances calculated to enforce and ex- 
plain it, it is very difficult to imagine bow it could 
so enlighten the understanding (which 'the secret 
of the Lord' always does) as to defend the con- 
science against despair and unbelief. In ittelf it 
was both vague and oracular; but it was surrounded 
I^ circumstances which fitted it for an antidote to 
the curse, much better than an explicit promise, un- 
attended by such circumstances, could have done. 
An explicit promise might have been undermined, 
or rendered ineffectual, as a ground of hope, in the 
same way in which an explicit threatening had 
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already been disregarded; but being made fig^ 
roHve, it took great force and meaning irom the 
prerioos ingtruction Adam had received; and in- 
stead of getting weaker as it grew older, it gained 
firesh accesMons of strength, as time rolled on, and 
figure upon figure, as veil as precept apon precept, 
were added for its confirmation. 

We do not, at present, propose to enquire what 
the ideas were which Adam, from his previous 
education, would connect with the words of the 
promise. These may be better understood when 
we come to the investigation of the situation of his 
family, after their ejectment irom Eden. At present, 
we wish only to t^ect attention to the number of 
Jiffures which are contained in the short sentence, 
emphatically called, 'the Promise.' Tlie serpent 
and the seed of the serpent, the woman and the 
seed of the woman, were all figurative ; for enmity 
between a brute and a human creature, or between 
the devil personally and the woman personally, U 
an interpretation too absurd to be seriously enter* 
tained. 'Bruising' is figuratively used, and 'head' 
and 'heel' are metaphorical. Here was a promise 
^^oratively given, prepared for by figurative teach- 
ing, and followed up by figurative confirmations. 
Suppose that, instead of this mode of giving and 
strengthening it, the promise had been plainly 
spoken, it must be evident that nothing could 
afterwards have been done to vindicate it, or to 
prevent it from being corrupted, but to repeat it 
or ftilfil it Repetition would not, in such a case, 
have been confirmation ;' for the new promise would 
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have been liable to as many ol^eations as the old ; 
and the fulfilment of it, while the first race of 
patriarchs were still alive, would have deprived it, 
as an article of feith, of all that wonderful body of 
evidence regarding it, the collection of which into 
the Scriptures so clearly proved it to have been 
no cunningly devised fable. 

The figures by which it was subsequently strength- 
ened were of various kinds. Persons appeared in 
typical characters. £vents of a miraculous and 
^ical nature were brought to pass. Ordinances, 
plainly of a typical nature, such as sacrifice, were 
instituted. These three modes of illustration have 
received so much attention, and have been so gene- 
rally appreciated, that it is not necessary to dwell 
upon them here. The mode of illustraUon which 
has not received the same degree of attention, but 
which served the purpose of explanation and eluci- 
dation, more perhaps than any of the othera, was 
that of figurative language accompanied by certain 
forms or combination of forms, in other words 
HIEB0GLYFHIC8. 

The excellence of this mode of instruction and 
illustration lay in the figurative structure of the lan- 
guage which accompanied it. We have already 
seen that the primitive language was pre-eminently 
so, and that its original roots, as well as many of its 
most strildiig illUEtrations, were drawn finm remark- 
able appearances and operations in nature. But 
there were some of these appearances and operations 
which could not be ponrtrayed. The light, for 
instance, that first and finest figure in the crea- 
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lion, could not have been represented. There was, 
therefore, a singular and heautifiil provision for this 
deficienctf (If the term can be used in reference to a 
metaphor so pure and perfect), which lay in the ap- 
plication of names to natural objects that could be 
poortray ed, by which they were rendered fit emblems, 
both of the natural appearances and of the spiritual 
works which they illustrated. Hence the picture of 
an ajiimal or vegetable, or any other object, or com- 
bination of objects, stood for a representation, not of 
the object itself, but of the metaphor, idea, opinion, 
or doctrine, couched under the name or combination 
of names ; and the introduction of the same figures 
or emblems in discourse, gave astonishing force to 
the language. To this cause the sacred language 
owes much of its elegance; and it is astonishing how 
much modem language is indebted to the wreclcs 
of this beautiful peculiarity in early language which 
have floated down to it. 

It is very generally supposed, but the supposition 
ia erroneous, that metaphor in the Eastern lan- 
guages, where it sUQ abounds, is owing to the glow- 
ing imaginations and hyperbolical and high-flown 
ideas incidental to a warm climate and luxurious 
customs. To this source many have not scrupled 
to refer the noblest eSiisions of the sacced poets. 
No idea can be more wide of the tmlh — nor any 
one more calculated to darken and degrade the 
Scriptures. Metaphorical construction of language 
ia a sign of antt^tif, not of clime (witness the 
Celtic and other tongues}; and the cause of so much 
metaphor being still found in Eastern tongues, is 
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becaose, in their construction, as well as in many 
of their words, they retain a Bimilaiity to the parent 
stock from which all language sprung; and have 
not become such a combination of mere arbitrary 
sounds, as those tongues which hare descended to 
Europe through the puddle of Greek and Roman 
literature. Hence the exceeding beauty of the 
images in the Eastern tongues, borrowed from 
flowers, from birds, and other natural objects. The 
name of the object presented, portrayed, or referred 
to, is so iuU of meaning, that whether it be actually 
brought into view, depicted, or alluded to, it is in- 
troduced with an effect which an European can 
have, with bis more matter-of-fact language, but a 
faint idea of. If an Eastern lover tell hia passion, 
what epistle so full of meaning, or bo well under* 
stood by his mistress, as a bouquet ? and how care- 
fiilly are the flowers arranged so that Ihey may be 
read aright'. Here we have the best illustration of 
hieroglyphics; and not a mere illustration, bat a 
trace of the primitive connexion between language 
and nature, still lingering amid the wrecks of that 
speech in which God himself held converse with 
man. 

It is pleasing to trace the same thing even in onr 
own strangely compounded and ever varying lan- 
guage. What words could England's own Poet bave 
put into the lips of Ophelia, so touching as * There *s 
rosemary, that's for remembrance; and there is 
pansies, that's for thoughts : there's fennel for yon, 
and colimbines ; there's rue for you, and here 's some 
for me; there's a dusy; I would give you some 
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Tiolets, but they mthered all when my father died ! ' 
Now, expresBiTG and touching as all the hiero- 
glyphics are here, one of them (rtiej has particular 
force, /rom the name and the metaphorical use of it 
agreeing ; and thia, as already noticed, is one of the 
causes why the earliest application of natural ob- 
jects for illustrative purposes was so forcible and 
expressive. 

But it is not alone in such trivial matters that we 
see, in our own language, the beauty and the utility 
of hieroglyphics. Most of the figures by which 
the great truths of Revelation are familiarised to us, 
come from this source. We have already frequently 
referred to that universal hieroglyphic, the light 
What ideas do we entertain of truth so forcible as 
those which that emblem conveys to us ? What 
words can speak so beautifully and so intelligibly as 
that figure P What account can we ^ve of purifi- 
cation, that (he emblem of water does not far excel ? 
How can we so fearfiilly portray trial, as by Jire, — 
so beautifully illustrate innocence, as by a lamb, — 
affection, as by a dove ? Or, what laboured 
preaching could so speat to the heart of the weary, 
as this figure, * I am the Bread of Life ?' Now if 
these figures are so expressive to us, even in a lan- 
guage in which ' any other names ' or sounds would 
just have done as well, what power and expression 
most such figures and hieroglyphics (for the lamb, 
the dove, aud the bread are all hieroglyphics), what 
force must they have had, when language itself lent 
its figurative aid to the allegory ? For instance, we 
own the aptness of the emblem of the lamb, because 
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of the Sportive innocence wbich appears about it ; but 
what a force was given to the emblem, when it was 
brought to the altar by a worshipper, who was 
tanght to give it the name of Seh, this is He, or this 
is the substitute? We recognize the dove as a 
proper emblem of the Spirit, because the irnit of 
the Spirit is lore ; but bow much was the aptness 
of the figure enhanced, when the bird was known 
by the name (which Adam, with the approbation of 
God, bestowed upon it) Jonah, rest and peace } 

Before, iheo, proceeding to consider, in the next 
chapter, the immediate use after the fall of hiero- 
glyphic forms, to preach the truths of God, let as 
reflect carefully on the evidence we have obtained, 
that the language in which the first revelations from 
heaven to man were made, was essentially allegorical; 
that it was not only drawn from the great operations 
of nature, in its primary elements, and so fitted to 
convey by analogy ideas of the great spiritual works 
of God, which could not oQierwise have been made 
intelligible to flesh and blood; but that, in its 
application to the objects with which nature was 
filled, there seems to have been a constant ^e to 
the illustration of the same subjects; and names 
given to the objects, expressive not only of thor 
natural qualities and uses, but of their use and 
meaning as iltuttrators of Divine things. In short, 
creation seems to have been looked upon as one 
great temple, filled with objects and guided by laws 
entirely of an illustrative nature ; indicative of some 
setded purpose, on the part of their Creator, to 
employ these objects and ordinances to teach. 
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preach, and illastrate hearenl}' truth; and they 
appear to have been looked at, or to have been 
considered worthy attentioD, in no respect but as 
contributing to this grand purpose. Thus, the ob- 
jects themselves, or representations of them, were 
the best texts that could be employed to preach the 
doctrines of the Mngdom of heaven. In this manner, 
as we shall proceed to consider in the next chapter, 
these representations, figures, or texts were used in 
the earliest worship of the world. Thos, they 
found a place in the tabernacle and in the temple. 
Thus, prophecy became filled with images iMirowed 
from them. Thus, without a parable or allegory, 
drawn ftom these very works, our Lord himself 
never spake of the kingdom of heaven ; and thus, 
little as it may now be attended to, all those beau- 
tifiil nmiles, figures, and allegories, by which trath 
is conveyed to us, in the pages of the Divine Word, 
had their origin in the inezhaostible store of hterO' 
^tfphia, which Divine Wisdom connected, from the 
first, with that language in which testimony was to 
be home to the unsearchable riches of Christ 
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We have endeavoured, in the pTecediug chapters, 
from the narrative given hj Moses of creation-week, 
from the brief but interesting notices which are 
recorded concerning man in Eden, and from various 
circumstances in the structure of ancient as well as 
modem languages, to gain some insight into the 
cause of the prevalence of metaphor and of allegoiy, 
in all the early revelations made to man. However 
imperfectly we may have succeeded in, what all our 
readers will grant is not an easy task, — combating 
early impressions, and reasoning against the current 
of opinion, in matters whereof many actions have 
been formed, because thefacU regarding them have 
been but little attended to ; we feel perfectly satis- 
fied that what our arguments may fail at first to 
effect, a second consideration of them will accom- 
plish, with many readers. Whoever so far adopts 
the principles contended for, as to try and to com- 
pare patiently, from time to time, as questions arise 
to his mind, the answers they afford with the solu- 
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tions given, hy sny^ other process of reasoning, to 
the mysterieg or Jigures with which the Divine 
Economy abounds, will obtain, as he proceeds, con- 
firmation far stronger than any language we can 
use. As we advanced in our enquiry, we found a 
solution to the abundance of these figures in their 
admirable adaptation, as a mode of instruction, to 
the faculties of man ; in their fitness for a testimony 
concerning things which were of a iuture or pro- 
spective nature; and we were prepared to find 
natural objects used allegoric^ly, to illustrate Divine 
truths, from the connexion subsisting between these 
objects and the language given to man. Accordingly, 
the first man is introduced to our notice as placed 
amongst emblems: and as giving such emblematical- 
names to natural objects, as clearly indicated a just 
perception of the good andthe evil,— of the truth and 
the lie. We have seen him endued with the spirit 
of prophecy j and we beheld him, atler his trans- 
gresfflon, comforted and supported by a promise, 
couched in the language of allegory and of figure. 
We have now to follow him, on his ejectment from 
Paradise, to a scenb which confibhs, in a more 
striking manner than any reasoning we can employ^ 
the view we have taken of the instruction he had 
previously received. At the same place, also, we 
obtain the most satisfactory evidence, that it was by 
means of hieroglyphics that the truths of God were 
from the first' preached to mankind. 

It is nanated in 6enens iii. 34, that when God 
'drave out the man, he placed cherubim at the 
east end of the garden of Eden, and a flaming 
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nrord tnrmng every way to keep the way of the 
tree of life.* 

The Tolgar idea connected with this passage 
being, that God placed angels, bearing bright or 
burning weapons, to guard the tree, — we shall be 
pardoned offering one or two remarks on some in- 
advertencies in the translation, which have partly 
contribated to this absurd notion. We shall be 
borne oat in the criticisms by every Hebrew lexicon. 

The word translated 'placed,' is literally to 
' dwell as in a tabernacle — to inhabit* The word 
'chervbtm' has, in the original, the definite article 
'(Ae* before it 'Su/ord^ is introduced, while no 
sach weapon as a sword had yet been known : the 
the phrase is ' the fire of wrath.* A sword being 
the instrument of wrath, had afterwards the name 
of tprath applied to it ; but in this place the primary 
idea of the word should be used, because the object 
to which it was secondarily applied was then un- 
known. Besides, here, if the word meant sword, 
the phrase would literally be ' the fiie of sword,* 
which is absurd. ' Turning every teay ' is the tame 
tpord which the translators render in Ezekiel, 
chapter i., 'infolding itself;' and 'keep,' although 
properly translated, does not, in the original, mean 
here to guard, but to keep, in the sense of observe i 
in the same sense in which it is used in the phrase 
' to keep the commandments of the Lord.' 

Had the translators of the English Bible, then, 
not been misled by some idea about a guard around 
the tree, they would have rendered the verse thus : 
* So be drave out the man. And he inhabited (or 
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dvelt between) the cherubim at the east of the 
garden of Eden, and the fire of wrath (or fierce fire] 
infolding itself to preeerre inviolate the way of the 
tree of life.' 

Here ia A iiehobia.l set up at Eden; something 
to keep or preserve inviolate the way of the Lord ; 
for * the way of the Tree of Life' has ever been 
the way of the Lord: — that memorial is called the 
CHBEDBIU. 

There cannot be found a more glaring instance of 
the confusion, perplexity, and obscurity, which arise 
from connecting unauthorised ideas with a word, 
than in the case of the word Chendnm. From the 
definite article having been firequently dropped in 
our translation; irom its plural termination (imj 
seeming to the ear to give it some connexion with 
seraphtm ; and fi-om a too great readiness to adopt 
vague notions respecting what are called mysteries, 
almost every reader of the Bible thinks that the 

-chembim were what we call cherubs or angels. 
For such a mtOon there is not the smallest foundation 

' in the Scriptures. 

The first reference to the cherubim is in the 
passage already referred to in Genesis. The second 
is, where Moses is instructed to make it or them of 
the gold of the mercyseat, and to portray them on 
the veil ; and the form of them seems to have been 
understood, for he is merely instructed to frame 
them, but without any description of the form ; the 
cherubim being something definite and previously 
well known. Paul calls them the cherubim of 
^ly overshadowing the mercy-seat. The third 
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reference to them by name U, where Solomon is 
instructed to frame others aromid the holiest of aU ; 
besides those upon the mercy-seat, which were then 
earned into the temple, llie fourth is in the SOtb 
Fsalm, where God is said to ' dwell between them.' 
The fifih reference, and it is accompanied by a 
most copious description of them, is in the visions 
of Ezekiel. And the sixth, although in it the name 
is not mentioned, yet the description corresponds so 
precisely with Ezekiel's vision, that no doubt is 
left of the identity, — is in the vision which John 
saw of ' the four living creatures around the throne 
and in the midst of the throne.* 

Let it be observed then, — Ist, That in the vision 
which Ezekiel saw of the spiritual temple, God 
appeared sitting above or between /otw living 
creatures, and that this prophet, who was also a 
priest, and had therefore access to the holy of holies. 
Bays, ' I knew that they were THE CHERUBIM.' 
Snd, That John, in his vision of the sanctuary in 
heaven, sees 'in the midst of the throne (the mercy- 
seat) and round about the throne [the very situation 
of the golden cherubim on the aili), four limng 
creatures;* and that these four were the same that 
Ezekiel saw, which he says were ' the cherubim.* 
Srd, That God is described as ' sitting between the 
cherubim,' in the worldly sanctuary, which throne 
or scat was ' above or upon the ark.' And 4th, 
That God inhabited, or dwelt between, the cherubim 
at the east of the garden of Eden. The coinci- 
cidence between, and the concurrent testimony o^ 
all these passages prove, that in every recognized 
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' place which God did choose to place bis name, or 
his worship there,' there did he always appear, 
establishing the sajhe hehorial, and counte- 
nancing it with bis presence or ?oice. In Eden, he 
placed and inhabited the cherubim ; in the taber- 
nacle and in the tempie, he dwelt between the 
cherubini ; in the spiritual visions of the temple, he 
was seen between the cherubim ; and in heaven 
itself, be is represented as sitting between the same 
forms. Wherever, therefore, we meet with this 
definite word, the cherubim, we must connect the 
same ideas, the same forms with it; and wherever 
we have descriptions of these forms, they are just 
so many illustrations to us, so many explanations, 
of THE THBONE, wherever it was set; wbethec in 
Eden, in the tabernacle, in the temple, or in heaven 
itself. That throne was, like him who sat on it, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

The most particular description of this ' dwelling 
place of the Most High,' is ^ven by Ezekiel ; and 
in addition to what has already been noticed, the 
introduction to his vision seems most remarkably to 
identify what he saw, with what was seen at Eden. 
Ther ewas, first, a brightness ; then ' a fire in- 
folding itself,' corresponding precisely with the 
fire infolding itself, or turning every way, at Eden. 
In the midst of that fire the cherubim appeared. 
These cherubim in the fire were four living creatures ; 
and we entreat the reader to reflect one moment on 
the circumstance of Adam having given namea tp 
the animal creation, and then to notice that the 
UEHOBLU. set up before him to 'Veep the way of 
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the tree of life,* was composed of a con^nnation of 
tome of those animal forms to vtkvih he had pre- 
viously given names full of symbolical meaning. 

We feel satisfied that there it not one, who 
allows this moBt wonderiul circumstance, attending 
the eatly worship of the world, to have its due 
weight, but will be constrained to admit that there 
are many things in these 'ancient matters,* de- 
serving much more of our attention, on whom the 
ends of the world hare come, than has generally 
- been given to them. Even could we obtain no key 
to Buch marvels, the very circumstance of finding 
the emblems at Eden and those in the temple to 
have been the same, might well make us pause, 
when disposed to talk lightly of the sacred insti- 
tutions of an early world. 

An investigation into such references to these 
symbols, as serve to determine the ideas attached to 
them by the worshippers of old, can be Entered 
upon more appropriately afterwards. At present 
we are desirous rather to direct the reader's attention 
to the identity of the Edenic emblems with those 
subsequently established in' the church; to the fit* 
ness of Euch hieroglyphics to convey the truths of 
God to the expectant believer; and to the cor* 
roboration which the early use of such symbols 
affords, of what has been adduced in the previous 
chapters. 

If any further proof of the identic of the 
.s^bols, beyond those already adduced, were re- 
quired, it is found in Ezekiel xxviii. 13, 14. 
' Thou hast been in Eden, the garden of God ; thou 
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art the anohUed chentb that covereth; thou hast 
walked up and down in the midst of the stones of 
fire.' The fitness of the emblem must hare been 
inost wonderful, when to that same anointed cherub 
it is said, ' Thon sealest np the sum, full of wisdom 
and perfect in beautf.' And what more conclusire 
proof that the language of Eden was perfect, than 
that it furnished a key to an emblem which was the 
mm of wisdom and of beanty ? 

To the poss^soi of an axbitrary language, it 
spears almost incomprehensible how a hiero- 
glyph, composed of a lion, an eag^e, an ox, and a 
man, should hare been called the perfection of 
wisdom and of beauty; yet, there casnot be a 
doubt, fix>m various references, to be afterwards 
noticed, as well as fi:om the passage in which these 
epithets occur, and fiY>m that hieroglyph being 
made the attendant of the Amighty in his rerela- 
tions to man, that the perfection of wisdom and 
knowledge was conveyed, under that combination of 
forms, to the early . worshippers. How figurative 
and expressive then must that langua^ have been, 
which supplied names for these animal forms so 
highly metaphorical, as that a combination of them 
should be ' full of wisdom.' 

Had the cherubic forms been representations of, 
or actual angels, they could not have been called 
the sam and perfection of wisdom; for 'the heavens 
aze not clean in his sight, and his angels he chargeth 
with folly :* neither would they have included such 
figures as the Hon and the ox, for no forms were 
\em calculated to convey ideas of celestial beings. 
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They could not have been representations of the 
Deity, for they are described in Revelation iv. 5, 
as ' falling down and worshipping Him that sat on 
the throne.' They could not have represented the 
elements of the material world, for they form the 
throne of Him * whom the heaven, even the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain;' how much less the 
material elements of the lower world, or of the first 
•heaven around it 

The investigations in which we have been en- 
gaged, lead us to view this singular combination of 
animal forms, as hieroglyphical ; as conveying pro- 
phetic truths, by a combination of those objects to 
which Adam had ^ven metaphorical names. This 
view we shall afterwards have confirmed j and in 
that confirmation we shall obtain the most satis- 
factory corroboration of what has been stated re- 
garding Adam's preparatory instruction. We shall 
find it called by an inspired writer, 'The great 
mystery, or figure of godliness — God (to be) 
manifested in the flesh; justified or declared the 
just one by the Spirit j seen of angels; preached 
unto the gentiles ; believed on in the world ; 
received up into glory.' 

In the body or society professing this tmth, God 
has always dwelt; hence he dwelt between the 
cherubim, which preached it at Eden, in the taber- 
nacle, in the temple, and in heaven. 

It is not necessary for us at present to insist on 
this being the translation of the cherubic figures. 
It is sufficient, in the present stage of our enquiiy, 
diat their decidedly hieroglyphical or figorative 
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nature be attended to, and the aptness of the early 
language for translating such figures borne in mind. 
WhatevCT was the nature of the truth preached by 
these forms, it was intended to preserve or keep in 
memory the way of the tree of life ; and it appeared 
in the midst oijire — that ordeal tbrougli which 
truth is to he brought, 'tried like silver purified 
seven times.' God promised to Adam that he was to 
put enmity between the seed of the woman and the 
seed of the serpent; to divide between the light 
and between the darkness ; and, along with that 
promise, a symbol is established at Eden, by which 
tmth is represented as abiding the ordeal of fire. 
How true it is that Crod never left himself without 
witness: — but to estimate the extent and force of 
that witness or testimony, at the east of Eden, 
requires another chapter. 
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THE FIRMAMENT. 



It is necessaiy, on opening this chapter, to recur 
to one of the axioms with which we set out, and to 
follow upj more closely than h^ yet been done, 
one of the conclusions to which it leads. 

It was assumed, as almost, if not altogether, a 
self-evident truth, that the choice of form and ar- 
rangement in the vidble creation, being wholly of 
Divine Will, and not resulting irom any inherent 
property in matter, there must hare been some 
reason, intention, and design for the creation 
appearing as we now see it. 

Applying this axiom to the work of the fourth 
day, when God set the sun, moon, and starsi for 
SIGNS as well as for seasons, for days, and for 
years; there must have been some design in these 
heavenly bodies being so placed as we behold 
them. 

Every right-thinking reader will readily admit, 
that these heavenly bodies were so placed, as not 
only to carry on uninterruptedly the great opers- 
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tions of natore, bat also to show forth the gloiy of 
thdr Creator. And, as it was equally within the 
power of God to carry on the same operations by 
(Utf/ other airangement; the arrangement chosen 
most have been that which Dirine Wisdom saw- 
best calculated for showing forth the IMvine glory. 

But wherein does the glory of God consist? If 
it be merely in splendour, in extent, in magnitude, 
or in beauty of Eurangement — all these might have 
been equally shown by a different appearance firom 
that which they now present. Glorious as they 
are, in all these respects, they might have been 
made still more amazing and wonderful, if admira- 
tion, wonder and astonishment bad been all the 
emotions, in addition to thanldulness for their uti- 
lity, which they were intended to produce in the 
nunds of men. We shall never, in any degree, 
enter into the spirit of the Scripture allusions to the 
glory of God, if we suppose it to consist in visible 
splendour, or in states of existence calculated 
merely to excite our astonishment and admiration. 

The glory of God consists in doing that which 
no intelligence, however high, save his own, could 
ima^ne — no power, save his own, however great, 
execute. As formerly noticed, we are so ignorant 
of the nature of the world of spirits, so unacquainted 
with the extent of their power and intelligence, that 
if we see nothing in the works of creation, save 
intelligence and power, we feel no conviction re- 
garding their origin, save that they have proceeded 
firom creatures greater in power and might than 
ourselves. Ere we behold, in any part of creation, 
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the glory of the God of the Scriptures — ere, indeed, 
we entertain the convictioii that the works proceed 
from his hand — we must discern about them some 
characteristics peculiar to all hit works — something 
which stamps undeniably, the uind from whence 
they have emanated. 

The sweet FsalmiBt of Israel beheld the glory of 
HIS God in the heavens ; because he evidently bead 
in these heavens, something cancerDing that great 
work of redemption, which distinguished Jehovah 
from all other Gods. So often as he looked to the 
firmament, this great work was brought to his me- 
mory. * When I behold,' he says, ' thy heavens 
on high ; the firmament, the work of thy fingers ; 
the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained, 
or set in order ; what is man, that thus thou re- 
memberest him; the son of man, that tlt^us thou 
visitest him ?' It seems to have been the discovery 
of this which made him preface his subject with 
these remarkable words : * How ex.cellei)t, Jehovah, 
our Lord, is thy name in all the earth, who hast 
set thy glory over, or around, the heavens ?* 

Lest those who have been accustomed to think of 
DO glory about the firmament but that which apper- 
tains to its splendour, should judge that we have at 
all strained the language of the Psalmist, in the 8th 
psalm, to a contemplation of the heavens beyond 
the meaning usually given to the passage, that of 
contrasting the brilliancy and immensity of the 
heavenly bodies with the lowly appearance of man, 
' who is a worm,' — we proceed to another passage, 
from the same inspired pen, which fortunately has 
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been so commented on b/ another inspired writer, 
as to set the questton at rest ! The passage itself, 
talcen in connexion with the commentary, is, per- 
haps, one of the most remarkable which the Bible 
contains, in reference to the publicity which Ood 
gare to his purposes of mercy from the very be- 



The 19th psalm, now referred to,'opens with these 
words, ' The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament sheweth his handywork.' Had the 
Psalmist paused here, these words might have been 
construed iu a sense as vague as is generally 
ascribed to the 8th psalm : but he thus proceeds, 
' day unto day tUteretk speech, and night unto night 
shettxth KNOWLEDGE.* Had he dropped the.subject 
even here, there might have been some pretext for 
affirming, that he bad no more specific meaning, 
than that the speech of day and night was, * the 
band that made us is powerful,' or perhaps 'divine.' 
But, as if to frustrate all attempts to give his 
assertions any such vague meaning, he adds, ' there 
is no speech nor language where their voice is 
not heard. Their line is gone out tbrongb all the 
earth, and theis words to the end of the world.* 

The use made, and the explanation given, of this 
noble passage by the apostle Paul, afford infallible 
elucidations of the nature of the olort which the 
firmament dbciares. He is writing in Komans x. 
of the evidence there was that the Gospel had been 
preached of old to the Gentiles as well as to the 
Jews. He begins by laying down, as a great frmda- 
mental principle, that * whosoever shall call on the 
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name of the Lord sball be saved.* Aad, in reference 
to the Gentiles, he sajs, * How then shall they call 
on bim in whom they have not believed } And how 
^all they believe in bim of whom they have not 
heard V If he had not been able to prove that tAey 
had heard, bis ailment would have fallen to the 
ground, for their cDDdemnation lay there. ' But, I 

say, HAVE THEY NOT HEARD ? YES, VEBILY ! ' 

And where ]ay his proof that the Gentilee had heard 
the Gospel? In this, that THE FIRMAMENT, 
which declared the glory of God, spoke distinctly 
and inlelbgibly to every nation under heaven. 'Yes, 
verily,' he says, they have heard, for ' THEIR 
SOUND' (or report of the firmament) 'went into 

ALL THp EAHTH, AND THEIR WORDS TO THE BND 
OF THB WOBLD ! ' 

Can human ingenuity pervert these plain words 7 
Is it possible for us to deal as plainly and bonesUy 
with the words of inspiration as we would do witb 
human writings, and yet resist the inevitable conclu- 
don to which tbia leads us — that the glory of God, 
which the Firmament declared to the nations, was 
THE Gospel; and, that when the report of the 
heavens went out through all the earth, it 'preached 
the Goipel to eteby creature which ia dndbb 

HEAVEN F ' 

So singularly striking and remarkable is this pas- 
sage in the Fsalm, and the apostolic commentaiy, 
that every commentator has been arrested by it. As 
there are not a few of our readers who may think ns 
inclined to find more of the work of redemption in 
the works of creation than was intended, it may be 
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nseliil to insert here some of the remarks which the 
psalm has elicited from pens of great authority in 



Dr. Waterland, in quoting the words, * thetT line is 
gone out, &:c.,' on the autfaoritj of an old translation 
of the Bible, reads, ' their sound is gone out into all 
the earth, and their report to the end of the world ;' 
and the commentator adds, 'the meaning is, they 
proclaim the Divine glory, in plain and intelligible 
characters, to the remotest parts of the earth, as the 
Gospel shall be proclaimed hereafter by the preach- 
ing of the apostles. — Rom. x. 18.' 

Bishop Home says, ' From a citation which St 
Paul hath made of the fourth rerse, it appears, that, 
in the exposition of this psalm, we are to raise onr 
thoughts firom things natural to things spintual : we 
are to contemplate the publication of the Gospel, the 
manifestation of the Light of life, the Smi of right- 
eousness, and the efficacy of evangelical doctrine, 
/ft f Am view ike ctncients have cotmdered the psaim, 
and the church therefore hath appointed it to be 
read on Christmas-day.' The same writer adds, ' the 
heavens are not endowed like man with the faculty 
of speech, but they address themaelves to the mind 
of the intelligent beholder in another, and that, when 
understood, a no less forcible way; the way of 
fncture or representation^ 

It is almost to be wondered at, that such an 
admission should have been made, by so acute and 
sound a writer as Bishop Home, without his mind 
being more impressed with the grand conclusion to 
which it led, regarding one of the way^ in which 
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God never left himself without witness respecting 
his purposes of mercy ! The heavens are declared 
TO 8PEAK. Paul explicitlj declares, and it is admitted 
by his commentators to be declared by him, that the 
subject of vrhich the heavens speak ie the work of 
RedempUon, or the Gospel. Surely, then, if the 
language they spoke was so universal, as that there 
was no speech or language where it was not heard, 
we may safely say, there never was a timet either 
before the fall or after it, when the work of Redemp- 
tion was not declared; when 'his faithfulness' did 
not appear ' established in the very heavens 7 ' But 
how was the glory of God, as manifested in the 
work of redemption, declared or spoken of by the 
celestial bodies ? In answering this question, we 
shall find the assertion of Bishop Home, that it was 
by ' picture or representation,' confirmed, to an 
extent which that able writer did not probably con- 
template when he penned those words. 

We have already, more than once, briefly alluded 
to the beautifid pictures or figures given of ' the light 
of life and the efficacy of evangelical doctrine,' in 
the first bnrsting forth of light out of darkness ; in 
the collection of light into one focus, the sun, as an 
emblem of the Son of Kigbteonsness j and in the 
creation of the lesser light, which borrowed all its 
brilliancy from the sun, as an emblem of the worldly 
chorch. Thus the sun is described in many places, 
not only as being emblematical of Him who is the 
Fountain of Spiritual light, but the effect of its rays 
on the visible creation is brought into close com- 
parison with the power of the Xiaw of the Iiord on 
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the conscience, 'There is nothing hid Jiom the 
heat thereof: the law of the Lord is perfect, con- 
verting the soul.' This is not an unmeaning trmui- 
tim, aa is generally thought, from one Bubject to 
another, but a beautiful substitution of the antetype 
for the type. Hence we read in Moses' prophedc 
Ismgaage, not only of ' the precious fruits of the 
san,' but also of ' the precious things put forth hy 
the moon.' 

Bnt there is an expression ased in the psalm we 
have been refering to, in regard to * the tabernacle 
for the BUD,' which is * set' in heaven, that opens 
up a very cuiious and interesting part of the sab- 
jecL It is said in the 19th psalm, from which 
diese quotations are made, that 'in them he hath 
get a tabernacle for the sun.* Any one who can 
consult the original here, will at once perceive that 
the word ' them^ is in constnictioii vrith the word 
' their'' in the preceding sentences. The expression 
with which it stands most immediately in con- 
struction, is that frequently quoted above, viz. 'their 
wordg;^ and it is in them, that is, in the words of 
the firmament, a tabernacle is stud to be set for the 
son. The compound nonn translated ' their words,' 
means literally 'their distinct, separate sentences 
or sayings.' 

Now, it is a fact, the truth of which will be 
admitted by every one who has at all looked into 
ancient mythology, that, from the v^ earliest ages, 
the stars have been divided into separate constel- 
lations or hieroglyphical figures; and it is equally 
undemable, that, so far back as history or anti- 
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quaiian reBearcli has been able to penetrate, tbe 
signs, figures, or constellations, forming the path, or 
tabern&cle, of the sim, have always been twelve ; 
and hare rery nearly corresponded with those still 
recognized as forming the signs of the zodiac. This 
would be a matter of rery little importance indeed, 
if there were not some references to this very 
division, in the oldest of the sacred books them- 
selves. The reader will remember a very singular 
allu»on to them, in tbe history of Joseph, when tbe 
eleven conttellations are seen making obeisance to 
the tuxlfth. The bringing forth of Mazzaroth in 
their seasons, mentioned in the book of Job (written 
certainly prior to the call of Abraham], is, by the 
best translators and commentators, considered as 
referring to the twelve signs of the zodiac ; and 
' Uie sweet influences of the seven stars,' or planets, 
and various other allusions to the heavenly bodies, 
in that book, bespeak a very early origin for much of 
that classification of tbe stars, which is yet recog- 
nized throughout the world. 

It is not our purpose, at this stage of our enqoiiy, 
to bring forward many singular circumstances con- 
nected with thb subject, which would divest it of 
all appearance of substituting fancy for fact, in an 
investigation of this nature. The few references we 
have already made, are sufficient for our present 
purpose; which is, to ascertain whether there are 
grounds for believing, that, when God set the ordi- 
nances of heaven for SIGNS, these signs were 
ngn^cant of the great truths, for the illustration of 
which the earth was created, and 'the stars also.^ 
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We have ascertained that, by the worshippers under 
the Old Testament, the/ were looked to aa signi- 
ficant of these, and read as testifying of them. 
We have also established that it was by their sen- 
tences or sayings, going abroad to all the world, 
that the G-ospel was originally preached to ereiy 
creature which is under heaven. Had there, there- 
fore, even been no allusion to them in the sacred 
books, prior to the time of David, there would have 
been authority, from that allasion, and fium Paul's 
words, to believe, that from the beginning they were 
*o read. But we have also found other references 
to the divisions, or hieroglyphics, or separate sen- 
tences of the stars, so early aa to remove every 
doubt of their primeval origin ; and such appeals to 
them by Ood himself out of the whirlwind, to Job, 
aa demonstrate, that the lessons to be drawn fi'om 
them were not of man's device, bat were some of 
the divers ways in which God spake of old to the 
&thers. We shall afterwards show such applica- 
tions and uses of these signs of heaven, under the 
direction and approbation of Ood himself, as are 
calculated to put to ^ence the sneers of the most 
sceptical. 

Among the rudiments or elements, then, of early 
instruction — of the revelations from heaven to man, 
we have fomid, at present, strong prenemptive 
er^dence that 'the speech of the firmament' formed 
a part In whatever manner we afterwards ascra- 
tain that speech was expressed, in the same manner 
it mnst have been expressed bom the beginning ; for 
ike Book from which the lessons were read, remained 
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unchaDged. As we shall afterwards find, that the 
same hieroglyphical characters were portrayed on 
thejirmament which were heheld in the cAeruJim,— 
the propriety of incIadiDg the signs of heaven 
amongst the first principles of early knowledge 
must be abundantly evident. We can imagine 
nothing more calculated to con£rm the faith and the 
hope of the early worshippers, than when they 
found the figures established by God himself on the 
earth, were in conformity with the characters 
inopressed on the firmament It said to them, 
that *the purposes of his heart had been throagh 
all generations.' 

Those who have the Bible in their hands need no 
other book ; they need not now such confirmation of 
the heavenly origin of their worship as was given 
by the 'handiwork' of God in the firmament; nor 
can we now fiilly understand how of old they read 
the wonderful and glorious canopy which was 
spread out to them. Yet such references as have 
been already made, and others to be subsequently 
adduced, plainly indicate, not only that they did 
read that book, under the direction of the Spirit of 
God itself, but, also, something of the way in which 
they drew the instruction ; in the words of Bishop 
Home, * By way of picture or representation.' 

The principal objection which may be started to 
this, is the immensity and countless number of the 
orbs employed, while lesser lights, placed nearer the 
earth, would have answered the same purpose. But 
this difficulty is more imaginary than real. It arises 
bora esUmating God's works by our own finite 
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ideas, and making raagnitude and space, which are 
nothing in the eye of hearen, the chief, or a consti- 
tuent part of that in the creation wherein the glory 
of God con^ts. It is just as difBcnlt to account 
for the infinite minuteness of the works of creation 
as for. their infinite magnitude — the one is equally 
as incomprehensible to us as the other. We can 
no more understand why there should be, what 
appears ta our finite comprehensions, such a waste 
of animal and regett^ble life daily, over the surface 
of the globe, than we can comprehend why the 
celestial orbs should hayo been of such magnitude 
and in such number. All the works of God are 
infinite. His mercy is infinite ; his union of mercy 
and justice is infinitely wonderful, infinitely glorious; 
and the universe, — which was to be the scene of that 
union of mercy and judgment, when he, who made 
the worlds, humbled himself to death, — would not 
have been the fit arena for such an event, if it had 
not been unsearchably magnificent and grand. The 
depth of the humiliation he was to suffer, who was 
to pat away sin by the sacrifice of himself, was 
only made more conspicuous, when, ont of infinite 
orbs, the smallest planet was chosen ; out of the 
nations by whom it was inhabited, the least people 
selected ; out of the tribes of that people, the least 
of the thousands of Judah honoured; and amongst 
the families of Judah, the humblest and the poorest 
taken part with. 

So far, then, fivm viewing the mt^itude of the 

celestial bodies, in comparison with the earth, and 

the space they occupy in creation, as forming any 

F 
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objecUons to their being employed by Divine Wis- 
dom, to minister to the earth, and to bear testimony 
to THAT TBCTM, at which all heaven shall wonder 
without end, — we only recognise, in that provision, 
an arrangement which stamps it as proceeding Irom 
the same hand which ' set the bounds of all other 
nations on the earth,' with a direct reference to ' the 
number of the children of Israel j' (the smallest of 
all its tribes — 'the least of all people;') and which 
has conducted all the affairs of the mightiest states 
of the world, in every age, with a constant aspect 
to the completion, not of their schemes, bat of the 
word of his prophecy. 

But there is a stronger answer than it would 
become the pen of man to give, to every objeclioii 
that may be taken to the firmament being declaratory 
of the truth and settled purposes of God. — 'Thns 
Sfuth the Lord: if my covenant be not with day and 
night: and if I have not appointed the ohdi- 

NANCES OF HEAVEN AND EARTH, then Will I CaSt 

away the seed of Jacob and David my servant.' 
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RECAPITULATION. 



In the preceding chapters we hare traced a brief 
ondine of the media through which ]utbwledge, con- 
cerniiig the ways and purposes of God, was first 
communicated to man. 

On reviewing what has been written, we are deeply 
sensible of the inadequate command of language to 
describe a mode of teaching which had Inspiration 
fbi its guide, and the tongue of angels to give it 
utterance. It would, indeed, be a subject, in every 
respect too high for us, or for any uninspired pen, 
were it necessary to demonstrate how the Illus- 
trative Symbols, and the Wondrous Speech which 
accompanied them, were first interwoven; or to 
describe or analyse the process of thought or of 
reasoning, by which the phenomena of nature were 
rendered so deeply interesting to the patriarchs, and 
so fertilising to the primitive stock &om which all 
languages have sprung. It is fortunate that we 
require not to do more than prove that, by some 
radical connexion between natural signs, and words, 
and ideas, a rich fund of illustrative and prophetic 
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metaphor was opened up to the early worsbippers. 
We cannot now nnderetand fully, nor is it requisite 
for us to do 80, why snch or such a form or figure 
conveyed such or such a lesson or doctrine ; but it is 
a most important step, towards understanding what 
they did and said of old, that we ascertain the foun- 
tain from whence the fathers drew the living waters, 
which refreshed them in their pilgrimage through 
life. Our enquiry, too, has this encouragemeot 
attending it, that it is not a fanciful question, such as 
a discussion respecting the situation of paradise, the 
stature of the antediluvians, or the cause of their 
longevity, but involves questions of the deepest 
moment and interest to all the human race ; the 
answers to which are appeals to the Law, to the 
Testimony, and to the history of the human race ; as 
recorded, and as prophesied o^ in the Scriptures of 
Truth. If we speak not according to these Scrip- 
tures, there is no truth in what we have written ; 
but if we have quoted them aright, the truths we 
contend for will compel attentioa, and convince the 
understanding, however weak the language in which 
they are couched. 

Although we have already ascertained circum- 
stances, in the early hbtory of the world, which can 
only be accounted for on the principles advocated in 
the preceding chapters, the Great Foundation on 
which our argument has rested is the Eternal and 
Unchangeable nature of the Purposes of Grace con- 
cerning man ; the certainty that they were promised 
in Christ Jesus before the world began ; and that, 
consequently, every part of creation must have been 
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framed in reference to the declaration, tbe illustfa- 
tion, and the fulfilment of these purposes. Feeling 
that the whole gist of the subject lies here, we shall 
be pardoned for, in this place again, earnestly calU 
ing the attention of the reader to it. 

If the uniTerae generally, according to one school 
of modem philosophy, existed before the creation of 
the world ; — if the world, at whatever time created, 
was a small "part of a system; into which part sin 
unexpectedly entered, so as to threaten the ruin of 
the inhabitants of that little planet, had a Great 
Being not interposed, and come into that planet to 
counteract, either by expiation or moral influence 
and example, the progress and the eSects of this 
unanticipated interruption of God's purposes: — or, if 
by any other arrangement of Providence, which can 
be described or imagined, the bringing of Life out of 
Death, or Good out of Eril, can be considered a 
secondary or accidental circumstance in the great 
designs of heaven:— or, if the bringing of Life out of 
Death is a worli which any but God could devise, or 
any being but God himself, in very deed, execute — 
then, if all or any of these suppositions be true, our 
premises are unstable and our conclusions worthless ! 
Our premises ! Alas, what is man, whence came he 
or whither goes he, if the Divinity of the Person, 
and, consequently, the Eternity of the Purpose, of 
the Son of God, be yet a matter requiring proof ? 

But if that Holy Child, Jesus, who suffered under 
Fontios Pilate, was in very deed GOD, then life and 
immortality are not only brought to hght, on a foun- 
dation against which the gates of hell cannot prevail, 
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but the light from His Sepulchre illuminates all the 
pathways of Providence. It shows a unity of design, 
and a consistency of procedure in them, from the 
first creation of matter, to the hour when the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat, and the heavens shall 
pass away with a great noise. It establishes the 
name and character of the Saviour as the First and 
the Last, the Beginning and the Ending; it identi- 
fies the Word that said ' Let there be light,' with the 
voice that cried at the grave of Lazarus, ' Lazams, 
come forth ! ' The same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. 

Ihhut ABILITY 18 the grand characteristic of Tmth 
and of the True God. ' I am the Lord, I change 
not, therefoTe ye sons of Jacob are not consumed.' 
The more we leam in the Scriptures of the inunuta- 
bility of the counsels of the Lord, the more firmly 
will the mind resist the reasonings of unbelief. 
Whenever we begin to think * the way of the Lord 
is hidden from us,' then the anchor of the soul loses 
its hold. The strength of the anchor consists in the 
force of the evidence. ' I ever spake openly,' is the 
language of Jesus in the New Testament; 'I have 
not spoken in secret ; I said not to the hou^ of 
Israel, Seek ye me in vain,' are the words of the same 
Divine person in the Old Testament. He ever spake 
openly, but it was always in figure or by parcMe; 
because figures or parables were not only the best 
elucidators of heavenly things, but because, ' when 
the thing came to pass' that had been spoken of by 
figures, the evidence was more conclusive to the 
mind, when the event fulfilled many different figures, 
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than it could possibly have been by merely fiilfill- 
ing one oftea-Tepeated sayiDg. 

The mind of man is peculiarly fitted for receiving, 
siftiiig, and appreciating evidence. The force of 
philosophy and the strength of science lie in the 
pawerfnl effect which a chain of evidence, or of 
inductive reasoning, has on the mind ; and the benign 
' providence of the Giver of all good is seen, in filling 
nature with objects of endless interest and iofinite 
variety, for the exercise of this great faculty of the 
human understanding. Can it be imagined, that the 
Creator would provide so abundantiy towards the 
temporal wants, and even amusements, of his crea^ 
taires, in the construction of the universe, and give 
him nothing in it for the exercise of his noblest 
Acuity, in reference to a matter of such overwhelm- 
ing interest as His own intentions regarding man ? 
And if he did fill nature with tesUmomes concern- 
ing himself, in what way could such testimonies 
operate as counsellors, as strengtheners to the mind 
of man, but as all bearing witness to some one great 
purpose, as everlasting in its origin as the God firom 
vhom it proceeded ? 

True it is, the things pertaining to the kingdom of 
heaven are often, or generally, considered, as not 
possessing the same degree of evidence as is found 
in mathematical demonstration : or, if they are 
thought capable of demonstration at all, how often 
are they only considered so, in consequence of a 
gtilful application of the rules of rhetoric, or of 
moral philosophy, to the subject The evidence 
di>eB not lie in the light of the truth itself, but In 
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the skill of the orator, in reconciling it lo certain 
philosophical principles, which are first set up as 
the standard of truth. With what nviditj- a saying 
of Seneca or of Cicero is seized and fondled, if it 
make the smallest approach to truth; while the 
sayings of Him, who was Truth itself, are received 
nearly in the same spirit as was manifested by 
I^ate, when he asked. What is truth? and went 
out without waiting for the reply. Or, if the sayings 
of this Wonderful Counsellor, this Everlasting 
Father, or the servants he chose, are esteemed, is it 
not, too often, only as they are held as corroborating 
the previously recognized principles of moral plu- 
. losophy? ThoB estimating Aevelation by Philo- 
sophy, instead of subjecting philosophy to the 
ordeal of the Prophets and Apostles. 

AgEun, as to the evidence regarding Revelation. — 
Can it be denied that a passage, in any Greek 
or Roman author, in which our Lord may be in* 
cidentally mentioned, is grasped at with an eager- 
ness that implies there is some doubt to be satisfied; 
and that the testimony of Tacitus is required, to 
corroborate the witness of him who lay on Jesus' 
breast at supper P 

There must some grievous error lark somewhere, 
when the evidence which truth ought always to 
bring with it, is thus rendered so fitful and unsatis- 
factory. No doubt, the saving evidence of the 
Scriptures is that which comes to the conscience by 
the power of the Spirit of God; but surely the 
medium through which it is conveyed, being of the 
nature of a historical memorial, cannot in iUelf be 
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of &&t unsatisfactory kind. Some mist must have 
been thrown aroimd it. Agrippa was no believer of 
the Gospel which Paul preached; yet the AposUe 
BAfs, ' King Agrippa, this thing was not done in a 
comer; believest thoa the prophets? 1 know that 
Ihou believest' 

When we reflect on how mach the enjoyment is 
marred, which might be drawn from the Scriptures, 
eren in the way of interest ; and as containing, 
incomparably, the most complete and wonderful de- 
moTutration ever made to man ; it is surely well worth 
enquiry whence arises this secondary place which 
has been allotted these words of truth, instead of 
the highest room? We submit that it is, in no 
small degree, owing to the undue importance ^ren, 
in early youth, to the writings of those who, pro- 
fessing themselves to be wise, became fools. Strange, 
that the dogmas of those who erected an altar to 
the unknown God, should be studied at the threshold 
of the Apostles; and an estimate of the doctrines of 
Paul regulated by a previous intercourse with the 
Areopagites. 

If this uodae, for we speak of the undue im- 
portance, not the legitimate use of the classic 
aathors of Greece and Rome; nnited to a feebleness 
and finctuation in modem language, which is apt to 
give an uncertain, if not a false, meaning to many 
words, — if these causes militate against the beauty 
and harmony of the Scripture testimony, as a matter 
of evidence to ourselves, much more are they cal- 
culated to mislead us, in judging of the aspect which 
the truth, or the testimony regarding it, bore to the 
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fathers. We have but escaped out of the mist of 
the dark ages of Europe ; and we have escaped, 
with a Book in our hands, which she, whoBe name 
is MTSTERY, taught our predecessors, and teaches 
her children still, to look at with caution, suspicion, 
and fear. As the mist has been clearing away, in- 
stead of finding, there, the characters of mysticism 
and terror, we have seen 'fear not!' emblazoned 
on every page. Yet we cannot quite forget the rod 
under which we once smarted. We know the im- 
potence of her threats, yet we tremble as she shakes 
her crutch. We found the book in the dead lan- 
guages ; and a kind of superstitious feeling still 
leads 'the living to the dead; and to spirits that 
peep and mutteV for an exposition of it. We go 
peering with the lantern of Diogenes, to the pages 
of light and life, and joy and peace. 

Among the consequences which this mode of 
consulting the Bible is apt to produce, and that 
which has raised most of the obstacles in the way 
of our present enquiry, is the perverted and ridi- 
culous opinions regarding early times and ancient 
men, which we form, before going to the only book 
which tells us a word of truth on the subject 

It is notorious, that the prevailing foible, both of 
the Greeks and the Romans, was an exaltation of 
themselves at the expense of all others ; while it is as 
well known, that the only scintillations of knowledge, 
in ethics or morals, they possessed, were stolen 
from the Egyptians, or fi-om a higher nnacknow- 
edged source. Yet, we form our ideas of what a 
philosopher shoold be &om such men ; and there is 
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no denying, that we are almost aabamed not to find 
David or Moses quite filling up the space occupied 
hy Marcus Aurelius in oni imagination ; and that 
some writers have taken a good deal of pains to 
ttretcli Solomon and Socrates on the same Procrus- 
ttanbed. 

Owing to the prepOBsessions imbibed at the same 
source, we take a most contemptible view of the 
knowledge and acquirements of all who preceded 
the Greeks. Not content with ascribing, to that 
ingenious race, a degree of elegance and refinement 
in some studies and in some arts, to which, it may 
be fairly owned, none of their contemporaries at 
least had attained, we too readily think of that 
refinement, as the result of their own un^ded 
gentos ; while they were, in fact, Ibe moat expert 
literary and scientific thieves of any age in the 
world ; to which honourable calling their situation, 
between the East and Europe, gave them no ordi- 
nary facilities. With a full knowledge of this, we 
allow ourselves daily to be deceived, in the arts as 
well as in literature. If a pillar of more than ordi- 
naiy beauty be fonnd in Palestine ot in the Desert, 
it is immediately noted down that the Grreeks must 
have been there ; forgetfiil that, ere they had began 
to tteal their architecture from other nations, a 
temple had been reared at Jerusalem, the pattern of 
which had been given firom heaven ! We are 
charmed to find Plato acknowledging a future state; 
and we are delighted to meet with such a confir- 
mation of Christianity on so high and regpectable 
avthoriti/! while his laboured reasoning is merely a 
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proof that the aocieat umvenal belief in a future 
state wae, in his day, not quite extinct ! That the 
cogitations of Plato might be supposed to nerve the 
arm of Cato to self-destruction, is a very reasooabls 
poetical use of them ; but it is lamentable to see 
them appealed to, to strengthen the doctrine of a 
future state, by any who have in their hands a 
lesson, on ihe doctrine of the resurrection, from a 
man in the land of Uz, ages before Plato was bom, 
which would have made the ears of that philosopher 
tingle. 

We must, again, protest against it being supposed 
that we are at all disposed to undervalue classical 
learning. Without it, what could we know of the 
ori^nal languages in which the words of Eternal 
Life were written } What we deprecate is the dis- 
torted and childish ideas concerning ancient things, 
which an overweening importance ^ven to the 
writings and opinions of Greece and Rome is apt 
to generate — ideas which made us think of the 
early inhabitants of the world as of children and 
savages, and, which so connect perfection with the 
higher branches of the Greek philosophy, as to make 
OS forget that philosophy must stand at the bar of 
Scripture. The words that shall never fall to the 
ground, or pass away, can never be subjected, 
without profanation, to the ordeal of schools, which 
borrowed their best thoughts from corrupted reports 
and traditions of thai very revelation which we dare 
scarcely own to be true without first receiving 
THEIR sanction ! 1 

Forcing our way through the crowd of heathen 
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writers, who would 5an persuade us that, until they 
began to phUosophize — in other words, to dmtbt — 
there were neither wisdom nor common sense in 
the world ; and talcing the pieces of the ancieut lan- 
guage, which their prattle has not broken to atoms, 
or Jewish superstition perverted, what have we 
found awaiting us at the fount^n of knowledge and 
iDstmction first opened up to man } 

Creation itself coming into existence by progres- 
gire stages ; indicating a settled purpose in its birth, 
and a fised period for its continuance : each step 
illostjating the ways of Him, who is wonderful in 
counsel — even those ways of heaven which never 
can he comprehended by mortals, save when they 
are clothed in figurative images and language. 

We have beheld it finished, a temple, every whit 
of which utters forth the glory of God; — even that 
glory which consists in doing what no created 
intelligence or power could do — bringing light out 
of darkness, and making evil productive of good. 

A creature is placed in that temple, fitted to ap- 
preciate the glory of God, so wonderfully displayed 
in his works — who, though abundantly warned 
against yielding to temptation, fell; and so brought 
in the first practical knowledge of evil into the 
visible creation. While he is trembling under a fear 
of the righteous judgment of God, and the old enemy 
is exulting, in having marred the merciful purposes 
of God towards man ; behold the first practical 
moral illusteation of God's ultimate and great pur- 
pose — that of mercy rejoicing over judgment! — 
the introduction of the promise manifesting, how. 
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though sin appeared reigning unto death, gnice 
would ultimately reign, through the righteousness 
of the seod of the woman, unto eternal life. 

In the situation Adam then stood, we were led 
to contemplate the amazing power that would be 
given to the promise, as a comforter, by the evi- 
dence afforded, at the creation, that the promise and 
the fulfilment of it had been God's etebn&l purpose. 
Adam was thus assured, that mercy was built in 
the very heavens, and that 'God was not a man 
that he should lie, or the son of man that he should 
repent' For the still more efficient strengthening 
of the faith of Adam's family and descendants, we 
have seen also a remarkable course of instruction 
provided. God ^had not yet done any of those 
marvellous works among the children of men, which 
now fill the pages of his book, and are recorded 
there, that ' we, throi^h the patience and comfort 
of the Scriptures, might have hope.* But, in lieu of 
this. He furnished the elements of ' instruction in 
righteousnese,' of a nature which, while it was, to 
them, the evidence of things not seen, laid the foun- 
dation of all knowledge and all prophecy, in such 
a connexion between language and the visible 
emblems stamped upon and around the creation, 
as enriched most marvellously the medium of com- 
munication between God and man, proved its Divine 
origin and authority, and incontestibly demonstrated 
that THE God who keepelh covenant and mercy for 
ever, is the God who made the heavens and tlie 
earth, and all that in them is. 

It remains for us, in the following chapters, to 
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trace the tofluence of this mode of instntctioo on 
the families and tribes of the earth — on the seed' of 
the serpent, as well as on those with whom they 
have always made war; even on those who kept the 
commandments of God, and held by the testimony 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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THE PERFECT IN THEIR GENERATIONS. 



The branch of the poBterity of ^dam which naturally 
first claima our attentioii, is the line of Ihe antedilu- 
vian patriarchs, extending from Adam to Noah. 
As Paul, in writing to the Hebrews, has girea a 
very interesting commentary on the most remarkable 
passages in their history, we propose taking that 
commentary in connexion with the brief record left 
by Moses. But, ere doing so, there are some con- 
siderations which it is necessary to keep in mind, in 
consulting that commentary. We shall therefore 
offer a few preliminary remarks on 

ist The nature of all the New Testament com- 
mentaries on the Old Testament. 

2d. The nature of Faitii. And, 

3d. The example given, by the Apostle, of Futh in 
the abstract, ere he proceeds to show how it influ- 
enced the Old Testament worsblppers. 

In regard to the New Testament commentaries on 
the Old Testament, we observe, in them all, a close 
adherence to the record. The Spirit of Qod, which 
was bestowed on the Apostles, does not appear to 
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have revealed to them any circumstances in the 
lives or characters of the elders, with which they 
were not previonsly acquainted, or which were not 
matters of historical record ; but it explained to 
them, as they explain to their readers, the causes 
which influenced them to act as they did — the 
reasons for the course of conduct they pursued. 
Bat, even in explaining these causes and reasons, 
they always prove their assertions by v>hat it 
recorded; and not by something in the characters or 
condact of those of whom they write, previously 
miknown to those to whom they addressed them- 
selves. A forcible illustration of this is afforded by 
ODT Xiord himself, when he proves that Moses was 
instructed in the doctrine of the resorrection. Our 
Lord, who knew all things from the beg^oiDfTi 
could, if he had seen meet, have set the question at 
rest, as to whether the hope of the resurrection had 
been revealed to Moses, by saying, * Before Moses 
was, I am ; and I, who know the nature of the faith 
and hope of Moses, can assure you, that he did 
possess that hope.' This is, however, never the way 
in which he, or his servants the Apostles, referred to 
the Old Testament. It was always with them, 
' What is written f How readest thou ? ' Accordingly, 
he proves that Moses was not ignorant of the 
doctrine of the resurrection, by what is recorded to 
have taken place at the bush. In the same manner, 
when Paul wishes to prove that the elders lived by 
faith, he demonstrates that their recorded acts bore 
testimony to this. 

But, in consulting him concerning these men of 
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old, it is necessary for ub to attesd to the aeoond 
propositiOD before os, — the nature of the Faith by 
which he says they were actuated. 

He begins, by defining Failh, or Belief to be 
* the ground or confidence of things hoped for, the 
e^dence of things not seen.' He does not puzzle 
and perplex his readers, by attempting to describe 
that which is indescribable, the operations of the 
mind ; but be asserts, that the assent of the mind or 
understanding, to any thing hoped for, must rest on, 
and arises fi'om, byidbncq. The corollary to be 
drawn from this is, plainly, that whenever we hear 
or read of any being actuated by the hope of some- 
thing not seen, there must have been evidence laid 
before them of a very convincing nature, concerning 
the unseen things, when it made them prefer ftitnie 
blessings to present enjoyments. 

To place his meaning beyond any doubt, he pre- 
iaces his historical references with an illustralioii, 
which any one may understand, of what it is to 
believe a matter vpon emdence. He says, ' By faith 
we undenkmd that the worlds were created by the 
Word of God ; so that things which are seen were 
not made of things which do appear.' 

What are the unseen thinga here \ The creation 
of the worlds. Where ia the evidenoef The things 
that are teen. 

We are aware that this passage is generally 
quoted, as an exemplificatiou of what it ia to be- 
lieve a thing simply on asserHon, without any proof. 
But this would be a strange way to illustrate the 
Faith which rests on evidence — a singular mode of 
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enforcing his argumeDt, — by bringing forward an in- 
stance to tbe contrary. 

But hoTT do the visible things bring evidence that 
Ibey were created by the Word of God? Just 
by their appearance corroborating the testimony of 
the Scriptures regarding their creation. Suppose that 
the earth and heavens did not present tbe aspect 
they do to us; that there was do buu to rule tbe 
the day, no moon to rule the nigbt; and that, under 
such circumstances, we were called upon to believe 
the Mosaic account This would be a good instance 
of believing without evidence. But would we be- 
lieve it without evidence ? The thing is impossible. 
Hiece may be hope against any present appearance 
of its fnlfilment; but belief against evidence, is as 
opposed to the Scripture account of it, as to com- 
mon sense. 

We are the more anxious to direct attention to 
(bis, because the simple Faith of the Scriptures is 
not only sadly darkened, by making it to consist in 
a blind admission of something inexplicable, bat 
because scepticism draws many into her net, by 
persuading them, that they may safely doubt the 
correctness of many things stated in the Scriptures, 
and yet maintain reliance on their general veracity. 
The assertion is as false in ethics as it is in theology. 
Entertain doubts of the correctness of a messenger 
in trifling matters, and reliance on his testimony 
respecting greater will soon give way. Take the 
instance before us, of credence in the Scripture 
account of tbe creation of the worlds. Can we 
daily listen to grave assertions respecting the im- 
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possibility of teconciling Uie pheoomeDa of nature 
with the Mosaic accoont, and yet maintain tliat 
reneralion for the words of Moses which is due to 
the writings of the prophet who spake face to 
fiuse with God? Nay, our next step will he, to 
listen, as patiently, to lucubrations respecting the 
learning be gained in Egypt; until we end in 
doubting his inspiration, and see nothing in the 
tabernacle but imitations of Egyptian splendour, 
and copies of the services in the temples of On. 

On the other hand, if we are accustomed to com- 
pare the works of nature with the Scripture account 
of their formation, and see, at every view, new 
circumstances coinciding with tbat account, is not 
our ffuth in, our credence ot, that account strength- 
ened? We received the account from a quarter in 
which we had perfect reliance ; and we find in this, 
as in every thing else, that God is true. The mind 
is thereby strengthened; not merely in respect to 
the matter immediately under conuderation, but in 
every other testimony proceeding from the same 
quarter; and we acknowledge, with thankftdness, 
that in this, as in every other article of faith, it is 
*Q0t *a thing wcredihie^ we are called upon to 
believe. Observe, too, even in this instance of faith, 
in the creation of the worlds by the Word of Qod, 
how closely linked ffuth and hope are together. 
The truth of the Word of God respecting the 
present heavens and earth, confirms to our minds the 
truth of its testimony respecting the new heavens 
and the new earth. It thus becomes to us 'the 
ground or confidence of things hoped for.* We are 
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on an earth that has been cursed ; we are hoping 
for a heaven and an earth ' wherein dwelleth 
righteouBnesfi ;' and every confirmation to onr minds 
that it was Jesus, the Word of God, who said, 'Let 
light he,' and 'Light was,' in the manner described 
by his servant Moses, is a confirmation to oar ex- 
pectation, that the time is approaching, when all 
vbo are in tbeir graves shall hear the same power- 
fid word. 

Having premised these few remarks on the na^ 
tore of the futh, which the Apostle proposes to 
illustrate by examples from the Old Testament, let 
us attend to such instances as he adduces, as are 
connected with this branch of our enquiry. The 
first is, that 'by faith, Abel ofiered unto God a 
more excellent sacrifice than Cain.' 

As has been already noticed, he is not here telling 
us, by inspiration, something which the record is 
silent about ; he is, by inspiration, drawing an 
inference from the recorded account ; ascribing a 
motive for Abel's conduct which the record corro- 
borates ; referring us to wobks done by Abel, which 
can be accounted for on no principle, but that he 
was actuated by a faith and hope in something not 
seen — faith which could not have existed without 
eridence. In accordance with this, another apostle 
says, that ' Abel's works were righteous, and Cain's 
works evil.' What works ? They are thus re- 
corded ; — 

'And it came to pass, that on the appointed days 
Cain brought of the &uit of the ground an offering 
unto the Lord. 
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'And Abel he also brought of the firstlings of his 
sheep and goat^ and of the fat thereof.' 

These aie the only recorded works of Abel. There 
was one work of Cain afterwards, the murder of 
his brother; but that is not included in the works 
to which the apostle John alludes, when he con- 
trasts their acts; for he says, 'wherefore slew he 
him ? because his own works were eril, and his bro- 
ther's righteous.' The evil works of Cain, which 
contrasted with the good works of Abel, preceded 
the murder, and were the cause of it. 

We must not indulge the fancy, that the apostles, 
io referring to (his matter, are telling us something 
unheard of before^ about the general character or 
dispositions of the two young men. These inspired 
writers were not go ill-instructed scribes, as to un- 
dertake to prove any thing from the Scriptures, and 
make out their argument by supplying facts. They 
referred to a Book, read in the synagogues every 
sabbath, and in the churches evciy ^^t day of the 
week; and the whole force of their ailment lay in 
there being sufficient, in the record, to sustain and 
verify what (hey swd. 

The evil works of Ciun and the good works of 
Ahel lay entirely then in the nature of their offer- 
ings. It will not do to indulge in speculations 
about the dUpo^lions with which they were brought; 
that the Bible says nothing of— or rather, what it 
does say, militates against the idea, that Cain came 
with his offering either grudgingly or of necessity, 
or under any kind of bad disposition. It was not 
until his offering was r^ected, that *his countenance 
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feU' This expression seems rather to intimate 
that he had come with cheerfuhiess and alacrity. 

We shall, in rain, attempt to find a satisfactory 
explanation of this remarkable transaction, without 
availing oaraelres of the information we have ob- 
tained, regarding the place of worship to which 
these offerings were brought 

At the east of Eden, the insignia, which after- 
wards constituted the glory of the tabernacle and 
temple, had heen placed. There God dwelt between 
the cherubim, and from thence we find Him speaking 
to the worshippers. 

Cain, the first bom, approaches with his'offering. 
But what is its nature ? Fruits from the ground, 
which the Lord had cursed; without any propi- 
tiation — any thing to intimate his belief in ihe 
promise, or in the truth illustrative of that promise, 
which was ' to keep the way of the tree of life.' 
There could be no faith in Cain's ofiering — no re- 
spect to something not seen ; and ' without faith it 
is impossible to please God.' Therefore, to ' Cain 
and bis offering God had not respect.' 

Abel draws near, but with what ? With the 

SAME OFFERINGS WHICH WEBB APTERWAROS OF- 

FBBED ONDBK THE LAW; not merely with THE 
FIBSTLINGS of his sheep and his goats, but the 
FAT THEREOF, respecting which so many injunctions 
were afterwards given to the priests under the law. 

In the correspondence between the offering which 
Abel brought, and those which were afterwards the 
subject of so many admonitions from the top of 
Sinai, and from between the cherubim — the iden- 
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tity of the worship of EdeD with that of the taber- 
nacle and temple is clearly established. The dis- 
tdnction between clean and unclean animals was 
observed in both cases — the first-bom were alike 
chosen, and the iat of the offering is noticed in the 
one case as well aa in the , other. Why, therefore, 
should Paul select Abel's sacrifice, as a proof of his 
faith, while he passes orer all the other Old Testa- 
ment sacrifices ; or at least does not allude to the 
&ith in which they were offered i The distinction 
between them seems to have consisted in this: 
under the iaw, sacrifice was rendered incumbent on 
all the seed of Abraham according to the fiesh. 
They were boUnd by the law, and under the curse 
of it, to observe them. Under the law, therefore, it 
became a form ; ordained to keep alive a public 
attestation to the faith which was afterwards to be 
revealed, whatever might be the iaith of the indi- 
vidual worshippers. * The law^was not of faith ; for, 
Cursed is every one that continueth not in all things 
that are written in the book of the law to do them.' 
The law said nothing about the faith of the wor- 
shippers ; it commanded them a form of worship to 
be observed, whatever their faith might be. It 
pointed to something to be- believed in ; but the 
faith of the individual worshippers was a matter 
between themselves and God. 

In the case of Cwi and Abel, on the other hand, 
the bringing of the offering seems to have been a 
voluntary act. In Ibis case, the nature of their faith 
would be plainly indicated by the nature of their 
respective offerings. Cain's offering, as we have 
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seen, had noUiiiig of the faith in it which is the 
ground or confidence of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen. The offering of Abel 
had these characteristics ; for he brought an innocent 
subatUute, on which (he fire irom the cherubim fell ; 
that being ahcays the way in which respect was 
shewn to an offering, by 'the God who answeretb 
hy fire.' And, as the promise had explicitly said, 
that it was the seed of the woman that was to take 
away sin, or bruise it, and not a lamb — so Abel's 
faith must hare respected something future and 
unseen, of which the lamb was a type. Well, 
then, might the Apostle say, ' by faith Abel offered 
unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, by 
which he obtained witness that he was righteous, 
(justified ?) God teOifymg of kia gifts, and by it he, 
being dead, yet speaketh.' And if we ask what 
taught Abel to do thisf the answer will be found in 
that figurative preaching of the truth at Eden, to 
which Abel's offering figuratively responded, bat 
which Cain disregarded. 

The rest of tbe scene in the Edenic temple is 
remarkable. When Cain saw that his offering was 
not ' looked upon, he was very wroth and his coun- 
tenance felL' 'Why art thou wroth,' the Lord says 
to him, ' and why is thy countenance fallen i If 
thoa doest well' — if thou bringest my approved 
offering — 'shalt thou not have the excellency f — is 
sot the birthright, is not the priesthood thine ? * Bat 
. if thou dofest not well' — if thou bringest not the 
offering in which Ismell a savour of rest — 'shall th? 
■in offering lie at the doorP* — shall I want a man 
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to stand befote me io my house to offer it i Nay, 
in that case the elder shall seire the younger. But 
Abel covets not this birthright; 'his de«re is ia- 
loardt thee^ and thou shall yet have the supremacy 
* if thou obeyest my voice indeed — but my offeriitg, 
in its appointed time, shall not be wanting.' 

The sequel gives a just but melancholy picture, 
of the consequences of listening to the suggestions 
of * that wicked one,' instead of takiog heed to the 
counsels of Him who teacheth to profit. 'Gun 
talked to Abel, his brother, * and we may suppose 
what the subject of their conversation would be. 
Maddened at the thought of the preference shown 
to Abel's vicarious sacrifice, over his own more 
ratiotud mode of worship, and blindly imagining 
that the death of his brother would remove every 
difficulty regarding the priesthood, ' he rose up 
agunst Abel his brother and slew him.' 

But the purposes of God are never to be frustrated 
by the opposition of man ; — nay, ' he makes the 
very wrath of man to praise him.' The aposta^ 
of Cam, the murder and its punishment, only served 
to point out, more distinctly, the line of demarcation 
between the truth and the lie, and the spirit which 
animates the latter ^ while it confirmed the word of 
God, that he would put enmity between the seed of 
the woman and the seed of the serpent, in a spiritual 
as well as in a literal sense. It also gave room for 
a new illustration of God's sovereign way of deal- 
ing, in providing a SvhttUute (Seth) — a way which 
was ofi^i afterwards exemplified ; as in the case of 
Jacob and Esau ; Ephraim and Maoasseh ; the tribe 
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of Levi, as substitutes for the first-bora ; Samuel in 
place of the family bf Eli ; David in place of Saul, 
. and many others. It is very remarkable, also, that 
the ponishmeht of Cain was the same as the puoish- 
meot of the first-bom church of the Jews, which 
imbmed its hand in the blood of the Great Martyr 
to the truth. To them pertained the birthright and 
the priesthood; but ever since the righteous blood 
of their own brother was shed, they have been 
wanderers and vagabonds in the earth ; and, hke 
Gun, a mark has been set on them, and their 
preservation, as a separate people, while driven 
out &om the presence of God, is, onto this day, a 
miraculous witness to the truth of revelation. 

Although Adam had many rods, one is chosen m 
place of Abel, whom Ciun slew. This plainly inti- 
mates, not only that a line of descendants was to 
be kept separate, in which the true worship was to 
be maintained, and in which, in the fiilness of time, 
the promised seed of the woman was to appear, — 
but that a choice was, in every case, made of a 
son, to whom pertained the excellency or priesthood 
which Cain and his descendants forfeited. This is 
the line of the recorded Patriarchs ; the sons of 
God; the generation to the Lord who sought the 
face or presence of the God of Jacob ; exclusion 
from which pretence (the cherubim at Eden) even 
Cain considered a punishment greater than he could 
bear. In the days of Enos, the son of Seth, public 
preaching was added to the other institutions by 
which the name of the Lord was declared. 

'Thegeneratiooof the upright' was kept 'perfect' 
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until the deluge ; for a very important purpose, as 
we sball afterwards see. In the meantime, some 
remarkable lessons in the faith were given. 

Nine hundred years after the creation, and about 
the same period ^m the deluge, seven of these 
patriarchs were alive, in the enjoyment of each 
other's society at the east of Eden. Death had not 
yet overtaken Adam, nor have we any intimation, 
nor any reason to suppose, that it had yet happened, 
from natural causes, amongst any of his posterity. 
Yet, even then, when death had not reached him 
on whom it was pronounced, and he was now nearly 
a thousand years old, Enoch calls his son Methu- 
selah — (he dies, and the Lord cometh] : certainly 
an extraordinary instance of the iaith which is the 
evidence of things not seen, as well as the most 
exact prophecy in respect to time of any recorded 
in the scriptures. 

The situation of the Church at Eden was at this 
period very interesting; with her seven Elders or 
Patriarchs, alive and minbtering at her altar. 
Adam dies, and a few years aflerwards Enoch is 
translated that he should not see death ; two most 
wonderful and instructive lessons within bo short a 
■ period. 

But the instruction which the translation of 
Enoch was calculated to convey, would have been 
greatly lost, if there had not appeared something 
before his translation, which would account to the 
Patriarchs for such a demonstration of the Divine 
favour in his case. That instructive something was 
his faith — a iiutb in Him who is invisible. Ihat 
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Isith was evidenced in the name tie gave big son ; 
and, we ate warranted to say, it was a faith that 
respected not only death, but tbe Tesurrection and 
change of the body — for the reward of it was tran«- 
laiion — and the reward of faith has always been of 
the natore of the thing hoped for. Thus did the 
Patriarchs, within a few short years, witness the 
execati<ni, literally, of tbe tbreat^ied curse on 
Adam, and obtain a con&rmation of their hope of 
redemption from it, as explicit in the person of 
Enoch, as the judgment bad been in the person of 

We have not ceased to admire tbe prophetic faith 
of Enoch, when we are called to consider an 
equally wonderM instance of it, in the case of 
Lamech; who names hie son (Noah), and expresses 
his hope regarding him, with a direct reference to 
the station he was to occupy, and the work he was 
to be engaged in six hundred years aftem-ards. 

The station Noah held was so eminent, as a 
preacher of righteousness or justification, and the 
work he was to be employed in so great, that his 
character and fitness for them required to be borne 
testimony to. As he preached justificatioD, so, to 
give his preaching weight, he appeared influenced 
himself by that which he declared — testimony was 
therefore booie to him as a Just man. And as he 
was to be the first priest in the new world, so he 
behored to be 'perfect in his generations^ — of the 
light line from Seth— of the untainted order of the 
patriarchal priesthood, unmixed and uncontami- 
nated by connexion with the daughters of men. 
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With Noah the line of the antediloriaii elders 
cloBes ; and althoagb the notices of their history 
are neither numerous nor lengthy, they are very 
conclusive regarding the nature of their religious 
knowledge and belief. We behold them, not only 
instructed as to the ground of justification before 
God, and giving lessons in the faith by which, 
even to this day, they, though dead, yet speak ; — 
but we see the hope of the resurrection and the 
hope of a change on the human body, bo as to-£t it . 
to walk with God, so strong, that one of them is 
rewarded for his faith in this respect, by being taken 
in the body into those mandons whither Elijah was 
afterwards in like manner translated. 

But, above all, we behold in their histoty the 
commencement of that separation between light and 
darkness — between truth and falsehood — between 
the seed of the woman and the seed of the serp^it, 
which was to be carefully maintained, openly in the 
world, until the Great Priest and Prophet arose, 
perfect in his generations, by whom all righteous- 
ness was to be fulfilled. When the time arrived 
that the book of the generations of Jesus Christ, 
the son of David, the son of Abraham, bad to 
be made up, it then appeared that God had, firom 
the very first, been preserving that genealogy pure 
and incontrovertible; so that even atrhis birth it 
should appear that He was, indeed, the son pro- 
mised to Eve, who was to bruise the head of the 



« While this was, evidently, one of the grand ob- 
jects which Divine Providence had in view in the 
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record which was kept from the beginniog; it was 
no less apparent that, if possible, a still more im- 
portant puipose was subserved by it 

Sacrifices bad, from the first, been offered up by 
priests, in a line chosen by God; and they were 
continued in that line till He came who suffered 
without the gate. In whatever faith, with whatever 
view, sacrifices might have been brought to the 
altar, amongst other courses of priests in other 
nations, the elders first, and ' the twelve tribes in- 
stantly serving God day and night,' offered sacrifices 
plainly of a typical and prospective nature ; sacri- 
fices which, when attended to according to the 
Divine commandment, clearly indicated that all the 
^cacy ibey had, was derived firom that which was 
prefigured, and not from any merit of their own. 

Nothing could, therefore, more clearly show, that 
the Lord Jesus was the true victim — that his sacri- 
fice was for the redemption of sins that were past, 
as well as future; nor any thing more strikingly 
justify the faith of the elders, than that the Lord, 
when he was offered, was led to the altar by the 
hands of priests, descended of, and in the right line 
of the patiiarcbs and elders. It most distinctly 
pointed him ont as the antetype of all those atoning 
sacrifices, by which the ^s of the world were 
typically pyrged, by those whom he chose to 
nunister to him, fi^m the time of righteous Abel, to 
die time of Zacbarias, son of Barachias, who was 
slain between the temple and the altar. 
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THE FLOOD. 



Although the testimony Horn heaven regarding 
man has always been of a very humUiating nature, 
yet there appears to have been something pre- 
eminently bad in the policy and public condact of 
mankind, for some time previous to the flood. The 
fertility of the earth had, probably, been much 
greater than it afterwards was, and the air more 
salubrions ;-^a8 seems to be attested by the extra- 
ordinary longevity of the antediluvians. That lon- 
gevity, and the abundance of all Oiings, would 
naturally tend to make the bulk of mankind reckless 
of any thing but present enjoyment, and unmindful 
of the certainty of death. There seems, also, to 
have been a great disposition to violence, unruliness, 
and contempt of government; — arising in part, it 
may be conjectured, from the want of the authority, 
afterwards given, to punish murder by the death of 
the culprit. 

While these circumstances appear to have in- 
duoed a state of corruption and violence, among the 
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mass of the people, the true worship was losiog its 
followers, by the seductive arts of the daughters of 
men, aod other causes. So awful was this defection, 
that there seemed to be none ' to stand in the 
breach ;' and God said, ' I will destroy man, whom 
1 have created, from the face of the eaith.' 

The wiles of the enemy, which the promise had 
frustrated in the case of Adam, and which the ap- 
pointment of Seth had nullified in the instance'of 
Cain, threatened at last to be successful. But God 
had a plan of escape and of mercy in store, — * Noah 
found grace in the eyes of the Lord ; ' or, in the 
words applied to a preacher of righteousness, like 
himself, long afterwards, ' he obtained mercy of 
lie Lord to be fiiithful.' But Noah's ' preaching of 
righteousness' seemed to the busy world like idle 
tales. 

It would appear from the Lord threatening, when 
he commanded Noah to make the Ark, that His 
Spirit ' should not always stiive with man, yet, that 
hia days should be one hundred and twenty years,' 
that the Ark was one hundred and twenty years in 
building, or, as the Apostle Peter terms it, * a pre- 
paring.' We see good grounds, then, for Paul saying 
that Noah did so in faith, as the danger he appre- 
hended was not seen. But how he should be styled 
a 'preacher of righteousness,' and why it should be 
Bud, ' he became heir of the righteonsness which is 
by faith,' when not one word about righteousness 
is to be found in the record of what he did or said, 
calls for some enquiry. 

God threatened the flood, because ' all flesh had 
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corrupted HIS uuy.' The way of God was sees 
where ' the way of the Tree of Life was kept.' This 
way all flesh had corrupted, and gone aeide after 
their own ways. The way of the Tree of Life was 
a memorial of the Truth of God, — a public declara- 
tion of the Divine Kightenusneas. Divine Kight- . 
eousness was written and emhlazoned at the east of 
the Garden of Eden. When a preacher came from 
thence, to warn a sinful world, he must have studied 
the doctrine of the Lord, which was held up at 
Eden, to very little purpose, if he had any thing to 
tesUfy of, in his preaching, but ' the Higfateousness 
which saveth irom death.' 

To the preacher of this Righteousness the Ix>rd 
says, ' thee only h^ve I seen righteous before me in 
this generation.' We cannot suppose, that on the 
whole earth, at that time, amongst all the millions, 
there was not one honest man, nor one respectable 
character, save Noah. But they all, with the soli- 
tary exception of Noah, had forsaken the way of 
the Lord. He cleaved to the Lord and to Ats 
SighteousneEB, with full purpose of heart, in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse generation ; and, 
when he came abroad to warn a guilty world, the 
quarter he came from would be very well known, 
and the subject of his preaching pretty shrewdly 
guessed, even by those who might not personally 
hear him. 

But his preaching was not confined to words ; 
he was engaged in an act that would soon be noised 
abroad, and be heard of in the most remote conn- 
tries. Noah, in making the Ark, boUi preached to 
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the world and condenmed the world. He could 
not, for one hundred and twenty years, bave been 
preparing an Ark, without the worid becoming well 
acquainted with the nature of his fears ; and it could 
not hare known this without knowing fiill well, by 
the preaching of the Ark, that the destruction, if it 
came at all, would come because they had forsaken 
the way to which Noah adhered. 

There was another public ground of accusation 
against them, also, which would give great meaning 
to the preaching of the Ark. When God made the 
heavens and the earth in six days, he rested on the 
serenth day, and hallowed it. The world could 
not hare been in the state of violence described, 
without these days of the Lord being desecrated 
and despised. The first step of infidelity, in every 
age, is to despise the Sabbaths of the Lord. When 
Israel, in after ages, did so, they were carried away 
captive, that the land might enjoy Us ' sabbaths ! 
Few sabbaths, indeed, could the earth have enjoyed 
when it was covered with violence ; and it is a cir- 
cumstance which, to look back upon, may make the 
■tontest heart qnail, which despbes or disregards 
the Lord's insUtuted days of rest for man and for 
the earth,— that it was on the SEVENTH day 
that the flood was brought in upon the world of the 
ungodly! 

Behold, loo, the goodness as well as the severity 
of God ! One hundred and twenty years the long- 
suffering of God waited while the Ark was prepar- 
ing. How remarkably were the faith and hope of 
Noah tried during this period ! . All things seemed 
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to continue as they were irom the creation of the 
world. The Lord appeared, to mankind, to delajr 
his coming ; and the wickedness of man seemed 
increasing rather than diminishing. In vain would 
Noah remind them, that the same Almighty word 
which commanded the waters to go into the place 
appointed for them, had but to speak, and they 
would again issue forth to devastate the earth; or 
the expansion cease, at his word, to divide between 
the waters above and below the firmament. In vain 
would he instruct them, that the upholding of all 
things as they were, was as much a daily act of 
God's power as the framing of them at first ; in vain 
assure them, that the purpose of their being uphdd 
was for vindicating the Truth of God, which man 
was disregarding; and that a continued disregard 
of that Truth, and the ordinances in which it was 
^ewn, would as truly bring on the day of retriba- 
tion, as respect to His ordinances had met the re- 
ward of righteoasness. The men of renown were 
too deeply immersed in the pleasures of the world, 
and in the abuse of God's gifts, to attend to such 
unwelcome truths ; or they were too wise, in their 
own conceits, to lower their ' gigantic minds ' to the 
obsolete philosophy of the handful of worshippers 
at Kden. 

If admonition was disregarded when Noah first 
began to preach, how would disregard turn to deri- 
sion, when they saw the infatuated man — as he 
would be deemed — actually begin to build a vessel for 
safety from the prophesied storm ; and as year after 
year rolled on, and the sky continued unclouded. 
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bow would the fioger of scorn be raised towards 
&e oseless and cumbrous edifice, in which be pro- 
posed to seek for shelter ! What, but Uie firmest 
lehance on the word of Him who cannot lie, could 
hare supported the Prophet amidst the contempt to 
which he was exposed ; what but the ffuth which 
was the eridence of things not seen, could hare 
made him enter the Ark, amidst tbe contumely of 
the world, while yet there was not a speck in the 
horizon to indicate the coming ruin ! 

/( teas seven days after Noah entered into the ark 
en thejlood came. Whether we think of the anxi- 
eties and agitations of those within, (of whom Ham, 
afterwards the despiser of the promise, was one,) 
or the shouts of laughter Irom without, during that 
week, it is impossible for imagination to conceive 
any scene in which the pow»s of description so 
utterly fail — unless it be the seventh day itself, when 
aU the fountains of the great deep were broken up, 
and the windows of heaven were opened. 

Reader, is this a fictitious scene we are bringing 
to mind; or was it so indeed, as the earth itself 
bears testimony to this day, that the world that then 
was, being overwhelmed with water, perished, and 
that few, that is, eight souls, were saved in the 
despised ark ? Was it so of a truth, and with the 
assurance of inspiration itself, that this was the 
same figube as baptism — can we longer shut our 
eyes to the Jiffuratwe nature of preaching under the 
Old Testament? Was ever a sermon written in 
characters so legible, in terms so terrific, as this ? 
Was ever the washing away of iniquity by water 
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ever bo fearJuUy illnstrated i Or was ever MERCY 
REJOICING OVER JUDGMENT so conspi- 
caouslj displayed in figure, as when the are rose 
upon the waters, and was carried oteb the billows i 
In tbe midst of this stonn, this scene of honor and 
desolation, from which imagination shrinka, even at 
this lapse of time, — a despised * vessel of hsrct' 
is seen riding aloft in safety ; guided, miraculously 
guided, by that glorious arm of might, whicli vrill 
continue to preserve the tmth and those who cling 
to it, through every tempest and amidst eveiy 
danger, until they reach in safety the desired haven. 
The thief on the cross found mercy at the eleventh 
hour; and one of our own poets has written of 
'Mercy sought and mercy found between the stirrup 
and the ground.' We know not what eye observed 
the ark — what prayer for mercy may have been 
put up, and heard, from among the surrounding 
billows, when it was seen : but of this we may be 
assured, that many amongst the sufferers, who had 
thought witb- indifference or contempt of the gleam 
of mercy which the promise beamed upon Adam, 
when he was in distress, would now gladly grasp at 
every figure, in which help to the helpless had been 
preached, and hope to the hopeless bad been dis- 
played. 

The taath which sustuned Noah, through the one. 
hundred and twenty years' probation and the hor- 
rors of the flood, continued to animate bim in the 
new world. Limited as the number of animals in 
the ark was, from which all the earth had now to 
be supplied, Noah scrupled not to offer a sacrifice 
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to Ulo Lord, of every clean kind, ont of tlie Bmoll 
number preserved. 'And the Xiord smelled a sweet 
savour.' If the Lord ever could have been pleased 
with the death of thousands of rams ; or if Noah 
(in (hat infant state of an ignorant .world) could 
have imagined so, surely there had been holocausts 
sufficient, when every thing that had life on the 
earth died. But Noah seems to have had a higher 
idea of the meaning of sacrifice} and by leaking it 
the first act which the new world witnessed, he 
plainly taught, that it was by the altar, and the 
propitiation of the altar, which the old world de- 
spised, that the new creation was to be preserved 
and saved. 

We see, then, in all the events attending the 
history of the flood ; in the previous preaching of 
Noah ; in the mode of escape ; in the nature of the 
punishment; and in the establishment of the puri- 
fied worship of God, in the renewed and cleansed 
world, that the truth of God, which the early race 
of mankind despised, is that which the author of it 
ever guards with a watchful and a jealous eye. 
That truth which he protects, is that to which all 
creation is made subservient. Creation stands firm 
only while that tmth is maintained ; and the ele- 
ments, at the command of their Creator, either bear 
wituess to the blessings, which the acknowledge- 
ment of it brings, or become his ministers to eze- 
cute the judgment written against its perversion. 

A new morning dawns upon the earth — a morning 
ushered in by sacrifice. An altar is built, and a 
tabernacle (called in our translation, a tent) is 
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reaied, in which llie chosen priest and prophet of 
God oflSciates. Thus, the perpetuation of that chain 
of evidence is provided for, which was to he per- 
fected when Shiloh came; and the flood, which 
Ewept away mankind and all their works, leaves the 
hope of the promise nninjured, or rather strength- 
ened. To assure man of the preservation of the 
woiid until the promise was fulfilled, the how is 
placed in the heavens, accompanied by the cove- 
nant of God, that while the earth remaineth, seed 
time and harvest, summer and winter, shall not 
cease. 

By that covenant the world stood, until it wit- 
nessed the coming of Him, who took away the sin 
offering by the sacrifice of himself; and, by it, 
continues to be preserved, ' until the Gospel be 
preached to all nations, for a witness; and then 
shall the end be.' 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE ONE LIP AND THE HEAVENLY 
TOWER. 



It is recorded, that, for Borne time after the deluge^ 
all the earth waa ' of one language and of one 
speech.' Language and speech being the same 
thing, it must be evident, to every one, that this 
translation does not convey the meaning of the 
passage, there being no such thing as unnecessary 
repetition in the words of Scripture. The literal 
rendering is, ' of one lip and of one words.' 

The researches we have already been engaged in, 
and the use made of the word ' lip,' to signify 
worship, in other parages of Scripture, make it 
unnecessary to enter into any lengthened discnsuon, 
to prove that the information given in this passage 
is, that, for a century or more after the flood, all 
the descendants of Noah continued to maintain the 
same form of worship, the same form of words in 
rehgioDS matters. We have merely to remind the 
reader of the proof, formerly given, of the necessity 
of a chang^ or novelty, in teordt, when there was 
any change in opinioru. 
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That this ' form of words,' was ' sound,' will 
appear evident from tlie foUowio^ consideratioiiB. 
Being universal, it must have included the children 
of Shem, as well as the families of Ham and 
Japheth. Now, the Lord God was to dwell in the 
tents of Shem; not only in His incaniation, but 
because in them there was, at all times, to be a 
seed serving the Lord. Besides, the deluge, which 
bore testimony to the pure iaith, was too recent an 
event to peimit any open profession of departore 
from it; — any 'lip,' or 'words,' in opposition to it. 
A priest had been preserved to lie new world, who 
took not that bononr to himself, but was called of 
God as Aaron was; and the wiath of God had, too 
iscontiy, been rev^ded from heaven, against all 
dspaitures from Noah's faith, to permit any renun- 
ciation of it to be openly expressed or favorably 
received. 

In such a state of the religious world, how could 
such a scheme, as that of the building of the Tower 
of Babel, have originated ? 

It seems almost unnecessary, before answering 
.this qoestion, to refute the childish idea, that man- 
kind comtnned together to build a tower, the top 
of which would tonch tie blue sky ;~orthe scarcely 
less absurd suppositions, that it was meant as a place 
of reinge in case of another deluge, or intended for 
am astronomical observatory. Had mankind been 
as silly as the two first conjectures imply, or as 
much addicted to one branch of natural philosophy 
aa the other notion suggests,— the ,top of Mount 
Ararat would have better suited their purpose. 
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Hese guestea leapectiug it are noticed, not as con- 
tammg any thing worthy of reAitation, but to call 
attention to the grosa absuidi^ of many of the iifeas 
entertained in youth, xespecting erents recorded io 
the Scriptures; — ideas fostered, in no sntcJ) degree, 
by the prints, miscalled iiltutriOwiu, which are 
often put into the Bible, to render it attractive to 
children ; and which, even in riper years, maintain 
a hold of the imagination, most destmcliTe of any 
thing approaching common sense, in judging of the 
employments and understanding of the ancients. 

Perhaps the ridiculous ideas regarding, and equally 
absurd attempts to delineate, the Jhteer of Babe), 
cannot meet with a better check, than by adrerting 
to the simple fact, that the word translated ' tower,' 
means a large or magnificent building of any kind. 
The next step, in getting rid of idle fancies regarding 
it, is to observe, that the word translated ' topy 
means Origin, BeginniDfe De^gn, oi Authority. 
Applied to the body, the word means htadi applied 
to a design, it means the ori^n or intention of it. 
What' was there, then, in the utuatioD of Noah's 
posteri^, during the first and second centuries after 
the deluge, which could have led them to think of 
founding ' a city and a magnificent building, the 
head of which was to be in the heavens ;' — in other 
words, a Temple, with a city for the worshippers, 
claiming heavenly origin and design ? 

They were then, as we are told, and have been 
considering, all of one language. The ideas con- 
veyed by language, being intimately interwoven 
with heavenly or spiritual matters, and the roots 
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bemg mimntBlsle from whicb the words and ideas 
BpruDg, maDkind would all, consequently, be of odo 
way of speaking regarding heavenly things, while 
they continued that one language, in its purity, as 
they had receired it irom Noah. No schism had 
as yet overtly taken place amongst them. But they 
were now heginning, rapidly, to branch, or spread 
out, 'from the east,' or place of God's worship 
(Noah's altar). There was great danger that this 
emigration would lead to alterations and corruptionB 
of the one lip; and consequently mar the unanimity 
which now prevailed. It seems, therefore, to have 
occurred to them, that a magnificent building, or 
temple, elucidating heavenly things, and profesrang 
to derire its authority, in such matters, from heaven 
itself, would form a centre to which the worship of 
the world might be directed; so that it would 
preserve them from ' breakings,' divisions, heresies 
or schisms, in reli^^ous matters, over all the world. 

There was one consideration, in particular, which 
would enforce their arguments in favour of such a 
design. The Edenic -temple and its cherubim had 
been swept away. The figures which Noah bad 
seen there, and of which he most have told them, 
were the great standard to which the opinions of 
men ought to have been brought, however much 
they were neglected, before the flood. It would, 
Tory probably, be said on the plain of Shinar, as 
men have ever been ready to say, ' If we had lived 
in the days of our fathers, we would not have been 
partakers with them in their deeds.' If we had 
SDch wondeifol figuies remaming to us, there would 
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be no feaT of oar departing irom the the truth as the 
old world did. 

Historical traditioD, though in itself a vei^' erring 
guide, generally- contains some glimpse of the truth : 
and its apparently absurd assertions do not in&e- 
frequentlj carry in them so much of the original 
facts, as to prove, from the very corruption of them, 
the nature of the things which have been perverted. 
All history and tradition agree in asserting that the 
top of the tower of Babel was dedicated either to 
the observation or the worship of the heavenly 
bodies. This prevailing, this unanimous attestation 
of the ancients, to a connection between the top 
of Bahel and the hosts of heaven, is, to say the 
least of it, cimous ; ascertaining, as we have done, 
that the illustration of heavenly things was the 
design of Babel. To suppose that mankind would 
all agree to worship the hosts of heaven, so soon after 
the deluge, is improbable in the highest degree ; as 
much so as to imagine, that they would all combine 
in the cultivation of astronomy. But it certainly is 
remarkable, that the tradition should be so universal, 
and that it should be accompanied, by a report, that 
the antediluvian elders were themselves greatiy ad- 
dicted to the same study. 

The concurrent testimony of all antiquity and 
history on this matter, cannot in any, way be ac- 
counted for so satisbctorily, as by the su^estions 
thrown out, in a former chapter, respecting the 
important nature of the truths preached by the hea- 
venly luminaries. We shall, allerwards, more clearly 
ascertun, than could be done in the previous stage 
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of OUT enquiiy, that this ancieot mode of reading 
the gloiy of God in the firmament, was not an 
inventioD of man. It was countenanced and referred 
to by the Spirit of Ciod itself. Man corrupted it, 
as he has corrupted eveiy mode of divine teaching. 
We shall not, here, adrert to the astrological ox 
astrouomical traditions of Babel, further than to 
remind the leader, that, if the illustration and per- 
petuation of heavenly truth was the design of that 
building — which could only then have been done 
by means of 'figurative representation — and if the 
restoration of those signs, which had been given by 
God himself, formed any part of the design, — then 
the temple of Babel must have contained signs and 
figures corresponding, in many respects, with those 
which appeared in the visible heavens. 

We trace, then, in cormpted traditions, a corro- 
' boration of the &cripUire*account ; that, while man- 
kind all spoke the same thing, were perfectly of 
one mind, or in one profession of the truth, they 
formed the design of constmcting a building, where 
the insignia which illustrated these truths should 
be pourtrayed, and a standard erected, that non- 
conformity might be prevented, schisms avoided, 
and divisions of sentiment, in heavenly things, 
averted from the world. Tbe scbeme was an in- 
gemons one ;, it irould, but for the interposition of 
heaven, have been a successful one ; for God himself 
says, * Nothing would be restrained fixim them 
which they purposed to do,' unless the hand of 
Heaven interposed. Wby, then, should so feasible 
an undertaking have been defeated ? 
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It would be a sufficient answer to this question 
to say, because they had no authority from Heaven 
for any such scheme ; and Hearen never allows 
man to legislate fw it. But the propriety, humanly 
speaking, of the interference, will be apparent, if 
we reflect, for a moment, on the monstrous power 
over the conscience of the world, which the success 
of the undertaking would have delegated to the 
priests of Babel. Even a section of the scheme, as 
we shall aiterwards find, was attended with appal- 
ling consequences in that respect. What would it 
have been if the whole earth had unanimously carried 
through such a work } It might have begun in 
truth ; it might have been founded on just prin- 
ciples: — would either truth or jusUce have withstood 
the temptations to lust, and power, and worldly 
intrigue, which the possession of such a nahb would 
have ofiered even to the builders themselves, to 
say nothiog of their remote successors ? We must 
be shallow observers of the history of man, if we 
could imagine such an establishment existing, with- 
out, in time, forming the nucleus of every corrupUon, 
and of the worst description of tyranny. 

The account given of the fi^stration of the design 
strongly corroborates the view now offered. The 
probability of success Crod himself declared to 
consist in their unanimity, both of purpose and of 
lip. ' Behold the people is one, and they have all 
one language.' All, therefore, that divine wisdom 
sees requisite for impeding the work, is to mix or 
confuse that lip. Bishop Patrick gives a summary 
of the current guesses entertiuned of the nature of 
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this confusioD, or ' mixing of the Up,' at Babel, when 
be says, that it consisted merely in ' varying the 
inflexions and terminations, aa in different dialects, 
at (he present day, of the same tongue.' But when 
Vas any important undertaking impeded by varieties 
of dialect or pronunciation i Does not the history 
of the world daily prove to us, that, when men 
are agreed in any scheme, differences of dialect or 
of tongue form no obstacle to their union ? The 
caase given by the Bishop is not commensnrate 
with the effect. We must enc^uire for one more 
capable of producing effects of such vast influence 
on the history of mankind. 

As, in investigating into the natare of the build- 
ing, so, in enquiring into the cause of its frustration, 
tJie first step is to notice a mistranslation into 
which our translators have been led, by the con- 
fined view they took of the meaning of the word 
'lip,' They have put the decree for the hindrance 
of the work in these words : ' Let us there confound 
their language, that they may not understand one 
another's speech.' We appeal to any Hebrew scho- 
lar, and to every lexicon, whether there be in the 
sentence any word that can be translated under- 
ttand. There is not. The literal translation is, 
' Let us mix (or tronble) their lip, that a man shall 
not LISTEN to his neighbour's lip.' 

Here we have a totally different, and a much 
more satisfactory cause for their dispersion. They 
would not ^M^^n to one another; they would not 
hear ; in other words, they began to dispute ; their 
lip was mixed; they no longer spoke the same 
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sentiments. 'God divided their tongues' — there 
was ' the strife of tongues within the city.' When 
' 6od puts it into the heart of any to fulfil his will ,' 
no mere difference of hmguage^ least of all * dia- 
lects,' ' inflections, ' and ' terminations, ' produce diffi- 
culty in the accomplishment of it But when it is 
his purpose to tcatier, a man does not require his 
neighhoor to give new terminations to his words, in 
order that he may have an excuse for turning a deaf 
ear to him ! Experience teaches us every hour that 
there may be a Babel, and a determination not to 
litten to the Up of a neighbour, when there is no 
difference even of dialect amongst the speaiers. 

The builders of Babel began with great cordiality 
and unanimity. They all acknowledged the impor- 
tance of the design ; and they, probably, as in many 
other unions, entered into it with the most honest 
intention to sink all petty differences of opinion, 
all cavilling about irifiet. Had the design been of 
God, the same unanimity which appeared at the 
commencement, would, as in the instances of the 
tabernacle and temple, have been maintained to the 
completion of the work. They would have been 

* hid as in a pavilion irom the strife of tongues.' 
But, destitute of the authority of heaven, it wanted 
that blessing which alone can give stabili^ to any 
undertaking. They had advanced considerably with 
the work. The great building appears to have been 
reared ; for it was the city alone which it is said 

* they left off to bnild.' So long as the project 
existed but in theor}', or so long as their attention 
was engaged by the progressive development of 
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new beautiee in the great edifice, the oneness of lip 
and the readinesB of ear contiuaed. But there were 
points of discipline and of service to settle ; ser- 
rants to appoint, family interests to he consulted, 
in apportioning and laying out the city j and then 
it was that Heaven saw meet to ' divide their tongaes 
in the city,' and ' they were hroken into sects over 
all the earth.' 

In the religious character of the union at Babel, 
and the religious nature of their disputes, we be^u 
to obtain a satisfactory key to the family likeness 
which subsists between all religious systems throu^- 
out the world, as well as to the various shades of 
difference, of form and opinion, which characterised 
them at their first scattering, or which afterwards 
arose, through the influence of climate, customs, 
and occupations. lu the union at Babel, and in 
the disunion, we also observe some important pur- 
poses of Heaven most remarkably subserved. It 
was the determined purpose of Heaven to leave all 
nations, for a time, to choose their own ways ; bnl 
it was also a part of that purpose, ' in the Mness of 
time,* to summon the descendants of the early 
scattered nations to the bar of revelation; and to 
condemn them at that bar, of having ' t^aft<fed Qie 
truth of God into a lie,' so that ' every mouth should 
be stopped and all the world become guilty before 
God.' 

It cannot escape observation, that the bringing 
in afterwards of the verdict of guilty against the 
world, would lose much of its force, if it could not 
be demonstrated from revelation, that they had, at 
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one period, received and acknowledged the trutli 
of Qod. Else bow could they be accused of baving 
changed it 7 How could it be said, wben * they 
hietff God tbey glorified him not as God?' We see 
in this tbe reason for Divine Wisdom pennitting 
mankind to advance bo far with Babel; to gire 
evidence, by thb public union for a specific purpose, 
that there was a period when all mankind were at 
ONE on religious matters ; when the faith of Sbem 
was confessed in the tabernacles of Japhetb, and 
acknowledged in the tents of Ham : when * all tbe 
earth was of one lip and of one form of words.' 

If heaven did not inadvertently (if the term can 
be used without pro&nity — the u^is too common) 
permit tbe progress of Babel to a certain point, 
but allowed it to go on for this specific and im- 
portant purpose, much more does tbe interposition 
against it appear fraught with design. Had man- 
kind been permitted to remain at one, then, how- 
ever numerous the signs and figures by which the 
promise was to be foreshadowed, however wonder- 
fiil, something like connivance mi^t iiave been 
presumed — something like a cunningly devised fable 
have been alleged. But wben mai^ind were not 
only dispersed into comers, but dispersed under 
circumstances which indicated tbe commencement 
of rain contentioDB and strifes, of difierence of 
opinion and lip : when they were all allowed, ap- 
parently, to go every length in corrupting the truth 
which had been delivered to them: yet, when the 
fulness of tbe time was come, that tbuth was 
again manifested which they had corrupted — maoi- 
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fested differently from what ihej ail anticipated; 
yet 80 manifested as to prore itself to be the very 
troth they had changed — manifested so as to verify 
the true signs delivered to them ; and to prove even 
their vileBt customs and vainest superstitions to 
have been corruptions of that which now unveiled all 
their deformity, — the most wonderful evidence was, 
thereby, publicly afforded, that the manifestation 
had come forth from ' the Lord of Hosts, who is 
wonderful in counsel and excellent in working.* 

In the following chapters it is our purpose to 
follow briefly, in the records of the chosen people, 
the development and corroboration of the true 
signs, by which, as we have seen, God instructed 
the fathers concerning bis promises and porposes. 
Reverting, then, to the plun of Shinar, we shall 
endeavour to trace the corruptions of those signs 
which arose there, and their counterparts, or * re- 
semblances in all the earth.' And if, after that 
enquiry, we ascertain that a Book found its way to 
all nations, to the truth of which the very corrup- 
tions of the nations bore witness, we may indeed 
say that it came to them, and comes to ns, with an 
authority at which the most sceptical may tremble. 
It brings assurance with it, that, as the truth con- 
cerning God himself, in very deed, dwelling with 
man on the earth, was, and is, the most important 
truth that ever was made known in heaven or on 
earth — so the testimony concerning it is accompanied 
by a body of evidence, such as attends no other 
fact of which the human mind is cognizable. 
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THE PATH OF THE JUST. 



Ere proceeding to the enqairy proposed at the 
conclusion of the last chapter, it may be proper to 
notice, shortly, the on^n of the people called 
Hebrews — that chosen race, to whom God revealed 
himself, as he did to no other nation imder heaven ; 
among whosA progeny 'the path of (he just' was 
liiBplayed, while the descendants of the other trihes, 
among whom the earth was divided, were left to 
choose their own ways. 

There occurs, soon after the account of the deluge, 
tfaisungular genealo^cal note regarding that people. 

' Unto Shem were sons bom (he is the father of 
aQ the children of Eber, the brethren of Japheth 
the great).' 

This early mention of ' all the chUdren of Eber, 
or Heber,' distinctly points out the origin of the 
name of JHebrew, bestowed on Abraham and his 
descendants. Their close connection with Shem, 
alluded to in the note, must have been one of pro- 
fettion, rather than of family (for Eber was not 
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descended of Shem's oldest bod) ; which is con- 
firmed by the meaning of the word Heber, a sepa- 
ratist. This was the peculiar mark and characteris- 
tic of all who were afterwards called Hebrews, or 
children of Heber ; they were teparatittt ; they were 
' not numbered with the nations.* 

An all the names, in the line of the promised 
seed, were either doctrinal or prophetic, it is re- 
markable that Eber, who lived about the period of 
the Babel union, should hare had a name pven A 
him expressive of separation ; and still more so, 
that he should have called his son ' Peleg (division), 
became in his days the earth was divided:* as if 
he, prophetically, anticipated the division to which 
the Babel confederacy would ultimately tend. 

Bat the respect in which the note appears chiefly 
entitled to our notice here is ttiis ; that, in the very 
sentence in which the separation of the chosen 
people, as descendants of Shem and Heber, is pro- 
phetically mentioned, — so great care should be taken 
to remind that people that they were brethren of 
the Japhethites, or Gentile nations. 

In this we see a veiy plain intimation that the 
separation of a peculiar people, in whom and to 
whom the promises were to be specially fulfilled, 
was a public act of God's providence, for a well 
understood purpose; and that the call and separa- 
tion of Abram, for this end, was not an inexplicable 
proceeding at the time, nor the removal of a troe 
worshipper away fi'om an idolatrous people; iHit 
the setting apart of a family for the accomplishment 
of a generally anticipated design, in the fiilfilment 
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of which their brethren, the Japhethites, were as 
deeply interested as they were. 

Had Abram been called away from amongEt 
idolaters, or cormpters of the true worship, he 
wonld Dot have been so anxious aHerwards to pro- 
cure from among them a wife for his son Isaac. 
God had hitherto, from the very beginning, chosen 
&milie8, by whom the true worship was to be 
pnblicly observed and contended for. He now 
appears selecting publicly (' this thing was not done 
in a comer' ) an indiridnal, to whom more expUcit 
promises were to be given, and by whom lessons in 
the faith were to be exhibited, for instruction in 
righteousness in erery age. These inBtructioDS 
were just aa interesting to the Japhethites as to the 
children of Eber. The Japhethites, by whom the 
Isles of the sea were peopled, were, like the prodigal 
son, taking th^ departure; yet, ere they go, their 
participation in what was to be transacted in the 
family of Abraham, was secured to them, even by 
this early note in the genealogical record. Their 
brotherhood with the Heberites was not for ever 
cot off by Abram's separation. A time was after- 
iratds to arrive, when those, who had been aliens 
firom the promises, were to be made fellow-citizens 
with the saints and of the household of God. The 
prodigal son was * to come to himself,* through the 
preaching of the Apostles ; to return, and seek his 
father's face ; and the father, who had never for- 
gotten him, was to say, 'It was meet we should 
make merry and be glad, for this HT SON was dead, 
and is alive again ; he was lost, and is fomid.' 
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When we proceed to trace, then, in the history of 
Abraham and his descendants, the mode by which 
God preached and illustrated his purposes to them, 
we must not think of these preachings as insulated 
and detached glimpses afforded them of some dark 
and mysterious matter, which neither they nor those 
around them knew the object or meaning of; but, 
rather, as 'fearful things in righteousness,' known 
and heard of throughout the world, which not only 
proved that ' the Lord God of Israel was God in 
heaven above and in the earth beneath,' but which 
' made the hearts of the people melt* who heard of 
them. 

Thus, in reading of Abram going away, at the 
command of God, to a land which He was to shew 
him, — going out, not knowing whither he went, — we 
see, in this, a great trial, as well as a strong indica- 
tion of his fajth in something not seen. But even, 
before he went, * while he was still in Mesopotamia,' 
the blessing was as publicly spoken as the call was 
publicly made, — for several of his relations accom- 
panied him. Abraham, then, and all who heard 
of the call might have been, and were, in great 
darkness, in respect to the place which he was 
afterwards to receive for an inheritance. His own 
faith, as well as that of his family and descendants, 
was greatly tried, while they sojourned in it, in 
tabernacles, and did not receive, during their lives, 
so much as to set their foot on ; but they were in no 
doubt or darkness regarding the ultimate object of 
their separation. They looked for a city which hath 
the foundations, and 'they counted Him futbfiil who 
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had promised.' They met with many things to con- 
firm them in this confidence in the Lord, The 
path of the just, in which they walked, was wi- 
dened to them ; and it shone more and more iinto 
the perfect day. But every new confirmation they 
got, was just a further illustration of what had pre- 
ceded. Their faith had been early founded on an 
acquaintance with the character and 'works and 
promises of God ; and every trial of their faith 
issued in a confirmation of what they had learned 
and received. Abram no sooner reaches the pro- 
mised land, than he rears an altar, — evidence of his 
faith in the atonement. This w&a not the act of 
one beginning to be instructed in the doctrine of 
Christ, but of one who had 'served him from bis 
forefathers with pure conscience.' He gives tithes 
to Melchisedek, — evidence that the LoriTa portion 
was then understood as well as under the law. He 
accounted that God was able to raise bis son Isaac 
again from the dead ; — an intimation that tb^ doc- 
trine of the resurrection was no new subject to 
Abram. He receives Isaac agmn Irom the dead 
'in afigwreC — a proof that figurative teaching was 
a mode of instruction which, from previous educa- 
tion, he was fitted to understand. He desires 
anxiously to know, — not that he u to inherit the 
land, for that he is often assured of, — ^but how the 
inheritance is to be obtained; and 'an horror of 
great darkness,* attending the saciifice of the very 
animals and birds afterwards ordered by the law, 
through the pieces of which ' a smoking ftimace and 
a lamp of fire passed,' was the remarkable figurative 
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preaching by which his request is answered. He 
dies,' without having obttuned any portioD in the 
promised land, save a burying place; — the finest 
figurative preaching, as we shall afterwards find, of 
the hope of the resurrection, which is contained in 
all the Old Testament scriptures. 

We have glanced at these few passages in the 
wonderful life of the father of the ffuthfiil, merely as 
specimens of the abmidant proofe that might be 
brought, from the history of the wandering heirs of 
the promise, that their faith, whicb respected things 
not seen as yet, was founded on evidence regarding 
Qoi and his gracious purposes ; gathered fix>m a, 
previous acquaintance with the character and pro- 
ceedings of Him who is Ught, and iu bim is no 
darkness at all. So well founded, so clear were the 
views (hey entertuned of Him, that they all died in 
faith, not having received the promises, but having 
seen them atar off. 

Having noticed these, both as establishing the 
continuous nature of God's revelation, and the figu- 
rative mode in which every new illustration and 
confirmation of His eternal purpose was made, we 
shall proceed to the more immediate object of out 
enquiry, — how far the signs employed, at first, to 
convey knowledge of Divine things, were continued 
in, and made instructive to, the seed of Israel ? 
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THE SHINING LIGHT. 



The sign oi figure which first claims our attention, 
is that which stands connected, in the proverb, with 

* the Path of the Just' That path is said to be Uke 

* the Shining Light, which shines more and more 
unto the perfect day.' 

In the history of Abraham, which we have been 
considering, — and as much so, might it he observed 
in &e histories of Isaac and Jacob, we see servants 
of the Lord placed in situations of great trial. 
Their minds were ofien darkened in regard to their 
present situation ; yet, in the midet of these trials 
of their faith, that faith stood firm. They looked 
forward, with hope and confidence, to a time when 
God was to dwell in the tents of Shem, and to 
' persuade (literally open the door of faUh to) 
Japheth,' when there would be ' a light to lighten 
the Gentiles, and the glory of his people Israel.' 
They saw this * day of Christ,' this dawning * afar 
oflF' — ' they saw it and were glad.' 

The nature of this * true hght,' its more private 
as well more public msnifest&tions, were preached 
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to the descendants of Abraham in many divers 
ways. When they were in Egypt, and darkness 
that might be felt encompassed all that land, * the 
children of Israel had light in all their dwellings.* 
The Lord ' put a difference between them and the 
Egyptians;' he ' divided between the light and the 
darkness,* as he did at the first. In both cases we 
see the exercise of the same prerogative, the same 
sovereignty ; and when the True Light came in 
person into * spiritual Egypt, where he was cru- 
cified,' we find him revealing himself so to his 
disciples, in distinction from the world, that one 
of them said to him — ' Lord, how is it that thou 
wilt MANIFEST thyself unto us, and not unto the 
world f ' 

When that Ught, which illumiaated the dwellings 
of the Israelites in Egypt, was concentrated in the 
Pillar of Fire, the meaning of the figure was thus 
beautifully expounded, in a reference made to it 
afterwards by one of the worshippers, — ' send 
forth tk^ Light and thy Thtth, let them be guides 
to me.' That Pillar of the Truth was veiled in a 
cloud during the day : so when the day arrived that 
He, whom it prefigured, descended, ' he veiled his 
glory,' During the night of the Old Testament 
church, the types and prophecies, respecting the 
Messiah, were Uke the light fi'om the Pillar; and 
they all testified of a brighter light that was to arise. 
Yet, when the morning of the promise came, the 
light was veiled in a cloud, ' the word was made 
flesh* — ' he became a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief.' But, even through that veil, ' we beheld 
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his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.' In that very humi- 
liation lay the cause of the wonderhl maoifestatioQ 
of glory which succeeded; — a ray from which, 
shining about Saul of Tarsus, was ' above the 
brightness of the noou'day sun.' 

When God expounded his laws to Moses, on the 
top of Mount Sinai, a ray of the Divine li^t, 
lingering on the countenance of Moses, indicated 
that he had been in the presence of Him who is 
' the fountain of light and life.' A veil was pot 
over his face, which was taken away when he went 
in to speak with God, and was taken away from the 
reading of Moses when the Trae Light appeared. 
The light, therefore, that shone from the face of 
Moses, was a reflection from the presence of the 
Son of God upon the Mount ; otherwise there would 
be neither beauty nor meaning in the fine argument 
which the Apostle Paul derives Jrom the figure in 
2 Cor. iii. 

When the King, in Jeshurun, issued his lively 
oracles to Moses, or guided the councils of Israel, 
he shone forth fi'om between the cherubim; or 
responded by the Urim and Thummim (lights and 
perfections] in the breastplate of the High Priest. 
This shining of the breastplate seems to be ex- 
pounded by Fan], when he says, that ' by mani- 
festation OF THB TBDTH, the Apostles commended 
, themselves to every man's conscience in the sight of 
God.' This manifestation of the truth be imme- 
diately afterwards calls, ' the light of the glorious 
Gospel of Christ, who is the image of God;' and 
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be sums up the exposition in this memorable saying, 
' For Ood, who commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness, is he who hath shined in our hearts, 
with the light of the knowledge of the glory of God, 
in the face of Jesus Christ.' 

Lights were kept constantly burning in the taber- 
nacle and temple. These were, 'the seven lamps of 
fire,' prefiguring, as they are explained in tbe 
B«velation, ' the seven Spirits of God sent forth 
into all the earth,* And as the testimony of that 
Spirit, during all the seven ages or periods of his 
charcb, has ever respected the tboth, so the 
church of God, which maintaiBs and upholds that 
truth, is compared to the candlestick which upheld 
the light. It is called, 'the fillab and stay of 

THE TRUTH.' 

These are a few of the ways in which the visible 
or material light was employed, at the time that all 
the constitution of the church was eartbly, visible, 
and external, to illustrate the deep things of God; 
and these are a few, a very few of the references to 
them in the New Testament Even from these few 
we may see, bow greatly the New Testament wor- 
shippers are indebted to the material signs and 
ordinances of the Old Testament, not merely for 
the instruction in righteousness which they afford, 
but for a richness of imagery and illustration re- 
specting heavenly things ; which spiritual matters, 
without such figures, could never have been made 
intelligible to mortals. 

But while the Lord never left himself without a 
light or lamp in Israel, — never without a public 
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testimony kept up by these material ugns, in bis 
professing chnrcb of old : yet tbe language of the 
inspired, among these worshippers, shewed that they 
only looked at these signs as testifying * of another 
day,' 'that day' so much spoken of by the pro- 
phets. Hence the interest they took in the signs, 
which tbe finger of O-od had implanted in heaven, 
to assure his people on earth, that he was not un- 
nundfol of his promise. Hence the language of 
fiuth under the Old Testament was, ' I wait for the 
Lord ; my soul doth wait, and in his word do I 
hope. My soul waiteth for the Lord more than 
they ihat watch for the morning : I say,' for the 
figure was so beautiful, the Psalmist loved to dwell 
on it, 'I say, more than they that watch for the 
morning.' What a fulfilment to the expectation of 
those who waited for the morning, was given, * very 
early in the morning, as it began to dawn, towards 
the first day of the week ! ' What an answer to the 
prayers of the Old Testament in these words, ' He 
is not here, he is risen ! ' 

It would form a volume of itself, to select all the 
passages of Scripture in which reference is made to 
the dawning of the day-star and the arising of the 
Sun of Righteousness ; besides, the application of 
them to Him to whom all the prophets gave witness, 
is so undisputed, and we have so many less familiar 
figures to notice, that it would be occupying our 
limited space unnecessarily to dilate on such a 
snbject 

There is one passage, however, which cannot be 
omitted, while toucbing on such a sol^ect. The 
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sweet FBAlmist of Israel, who had sung bo ofteo and 
BO well of the hope of the morning of the resur- 
rection, is ahout to lie down in the dust } and these 
are his last words : ' The Ituler over men, the Just 
One, ruling in the fear of Qod, shall be as the light 
of the morning, eren a morning without clouds : as 
the tender grass out of the earth ; as the clear 
shiniiig aller rain.' David, like Abraham, saw no 
prospect of the accomplishment of this to himself, 
in this world of sin and sorrow ; therefore he adds, 
' although my house he not so with God,' yet I am 
not disheartened: the covenant with me looks be- 
yond this earth, it is ' everlasting, ordered in every 
part and sure : for this is all my salvation and all 
my desire, though he make it not to grow :' — it may 
not spring forth here ; hut there is a morning coming, 
after the rain, after all stoiniB are away, and the 
winter past and gone, when ' thy aun shall no more 
go down, nor the moon vrithdraw her shining; for 
the liOrd shall be thine everlasting light, and the 
days of thy mourning shall be ended.' 

The hope of the dawning of the Snn of Righteous- 
ness, and the morning of the resurrection, influenced 
the Old Testament Church to set the New the ex- 
ample of ' showing forth the loving kindness and 
mercy of the Lord in the morning.' But not only 
did the light of every new morning bring God's 
mercy to remembrance ; the periods when the sun 
entered his different chambers or divisions of the 
heavens — the rising of his harbinger, the morning- 
star — and many other appearances of the heavenly 
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Imninaries, were counted illustrative of the same 
memorial. The times, too, when the light of the 
new moon appeared, reflecting the aplendoor of the 
sun, were all of interest to them in a typical point 
of view. Hence the careful adaptation of their 
feasts, to the periods when there were new exhi- 
bitions, as it were, of light in the heavens;, and 
the appearance of that light was always hailed 
with joy. 

So intimately united, indeed, were the ideas of 
joy and li^ht together, in their minds, that almost 
all the words in their language expressive of joy 
and gladness, were from the same roots with the 
words expressive of the emanation or bursting forth 
of light The very stringed instruments they em* 
ployed had names derived from the same source. 
The word which signifies praise, means also to 
shoot foith like the beams of the sun ! and their 
sacred dance, in which joy and' triumph were more 
raptorously expressed than in any other of their 
observances, was ordered so as to bear a marked 
allosion to the springing forth of light Thus when 
they 'praised him in the dance,' they praised him 
by a figure which had an express reference to that 
time 'when the lame man should leap like an hart ;! 
and when they 'praised him on an instrument of 
six strings,' they praised him on a figurative em- 
blem, as its name implied, of the resurrection. 
Thus we find even the music of the Old Testament 
was figurative; and instruments introduced, not 
merely to assist the voices of the congregation, but 
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to preach, by signs, the hope of that time, * when 
moumiDg shall be turned into dancing, and sacb- 
cloth into gladness.' 

Although the meaning of all the eplendid figo- 
ratire appUcations of light, under the Old Testament, 
will only be fully understood at the ' morning with- 
out clouds,' when ' they of the city shall spring up 
like the grass of the earth;' yet a wondertiil key 
was given to them when John the Baptist came, 
like the morning star, prefacing the appearance of 
the full orb of day. These manifestations * gave the 
knowledge of salvatioa by the remisdon of sins, 
through the tender mercy of our God, whereby the 
DAY SPRING from on high hath visited us : to 
(pre li^t to them that sit in darkness, and in the 
region and shadow of death : to guide our feet into 
the way of peace.' 

Slightly as we have touched this most rich and 
interesting part of the Jewish Economy, or the 
spirit of it as developed in the New Testament, we 
hare, we trust, adduced enough to prore, that so 
copious a use of the figure df light, in a ritual, in 
poetry, and in prophecy proceeding directly firom 
heaven, and rerified by God himself visiting man 
on the earth, — so apt an emblem, capable of such 
varied, snch inexhaustible applications, could not 
hare existed, if it had not been pbepareo by Divine 
Wisdom, for this purpose, when the ordinances of 
heaven were established. And, we may add, as 
the intimate connection) between the language they 
used, and a figure so variously and effectively intro- 
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doced, subsisted from Uie first, and la; at the very 
root and origm of the sacred speech, — so we are 
warranted in considering, that, from Adam to Christ, 
the same figure was illustratire of the same hope, 
and would preach the Gospel as intelli^bly to Noah 
as it did to David. 
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THE BRANCH. 



A FABSAQE, quoted in the preceding chapter, is 
accompanied by a maTginsl reading, in the English 
transIatioD of the Bible, which will account for 
what may at first appear, from the title of this chap- 
ter, a audden transition from one subject to another 
of a very different nature. The passage referred to, 
is from the words of Zechariaa ; who, in anticipating 
the coming of the Messiah, says, ' whereby the dajf 
ipring from on high hath visited us.' The mai^n, 
instead of day spring, renders it *thb bbanch.' 
This choice between two words, apparently so 
dissimilar, arises from a peculiarity in the sacred 
language, briefly adverted to in a former chapter, to 
which, and some of its applications, we most now 
revert. 

It was then noticed, that the elements of language 
sprung from verbs, expressive of the great opera- 
tions of nature; and that, when it was desired to 
represent, hieroglyphically, such operations, some 
object or objects in nature were chosen, the proper- 
ties, or appearances, or names of wliich, identified 
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them in some xaaimer or other with the action, or 
thing, which was to be represented or expluned. 
Thns, although the springing forth of light could not 
be repreaented, there were natural objects which 
shot forth like the lights and they seem to hare 
been chosen to represent it. We do not mean to 
affirm that this was the only reason for such objects 
being chosen ; it might hare been owing to some- 
thing, in the name or nature of them, connected 
with some power or property in the language, now 
unknown to usj but, from whatever cause it arose, 
there were certain natural objects chosen, to re- 
present the emanation of light, and, hence, natu- 
rally, to symbolize that of which light itself was a 
figure. 

Amongst the objects chosen to symbolize light 
and its antetfpes, those most frequently used were 
branches of trees and shmbs; (which, as welt as the 
light, were said to tiprtnjr;) rods or staffs formed of 
those branches; and horns, probably from their 
springing or shooting forth like branches. 

Respect seems to have been bad to the nature or 
appearances of the trees, from which the branches 
were taken, according to the doctrine to be taught, 
the feeling or emotion to be described. Those 
which drooped or bent towards the earth, were used 
as emblems of death or sorrow — of darkness or 
hiding of the light: those which shot upwards, of 
joy and life. There was also, as already frequently 
noticed, something in their names, and qualities as 
expressed by these names, which in some way, inex- 
plicable to us, but evidently well understood by the 
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wiae-faearted of old, rendered the instruction con- 
veyed by tiiem peculiarly forcible. Thos, when 
-Solomon is said to hare 'spoken of trees, from the 
cedar in Lebanon to the hyssop which springeth on 
the wall,' we are not to understand merely that he 
was a botanist ; but that he was instructed, and was 
able to instruct, in the parabolic use of all those 
objects. Hence the amazing number of his para- 
bles, of which only a small portion have come 
down to us in the book of Proverbs. 

The emblematic, figurative, or prophetic use of 
trees, under the Old Testament dispensation, cannot 
be better illnstrated than by one passage in the 
Prophets, where the coming of the Holy and Jnst 
One is spoken of. At that time, the Prophet says, 
' the oil of joy was to be (^ven for mourning, tiie 
garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness, that 
they might be called trees os bighteoosness, the 
planting of the Lord, that he might be glorified;* 
and he concludes his ecstatic reference to that 
period in these words: 'For as the earth bringeth 
forth her bud, and as the garden causetb the things 
that are sown in it to qmrtg forth, so the Lord God 
will cause Righteousness and Praise to spring for^ 
before all nations.' 

Seeing fitim this, and a thousand other passages 
which might be quoted, that the figurative and 
emblematical uses of trees, begun in the garden 
of Eden, was continued in the after ages of the 
church ;. and seeing, that by them was expressed, 
hieroglyphically and metaphorically, the hope of 
life, throu^ the resurrection of Jesus Christ again 
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from the dead, — we are left at no loss as to the mean- 
ing of the introduction of branches of trees, on oeca- 
Bions of rqoicing; but, above all, their introduclion 
at those set periods, or feasts, which preached, or 
(oresbewed, ' the times of the restitution of all 
things, which G-od hath promised by the mouth of 
all his prophets since the world began.' These 
feasts were (figurative, so were the branches which 
were then carried aloft. Each bore its own beauti- 
ful allusion ; and if we are not satisfied with the 
assurances of the prophets, that tiiose aUiisions were 
to the springing forth of ri^teousness and praise, 
at the morning of the resurrection, we may look 
back to the ark resting on mount Ararat; and think 
whether Noah, when he beheld the dove, bringing 
an olive branch in her mouth firom Hie new world, 
would not read something, in that touching and 
beautifiil figure, of amazing meaning and comfort to 
those who bad been 'buried' in such ' a baptism,' and 
were now awaking, as it were, to newness of life. 

We observe, also, from this beautiful use of the 
branch, as an emblem of the light of the Gospel, 
and of the peace on earth, good will towards man, 
which it was expected to bring, — why branches 
were carried by ambassadors and messengers of 
peace ; and why they were borne as emblems of 
victory and symbols of salvation. 

As branches were emblematical of *light and life, 
and joy and peace,' so the rod or stafi*, formed of 
them, retained the same meaning, and oft«n repre- 
sented the Word of Ood, Jrom which all life and 
hope proceeds. 'Jacob, when he was a-dying, 
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bowed himBGlf on the top of hit staff;' acknow- 
led^ng the support which the Word of G-od had 
been to him in all his wanderings, and the hope of 
the resurrection, of which the staff was a sign. 
David leant on the same staff, when he looked for- 
ward to passing throagh the valley of the shadow of 
death: 'thy rod and th; staff they comfort me.' 
The rods of Moses and Aaron wrought miracles, 
symbolical of those wonders which the Word of 
G-od performs. Aaron's dry rod ' budded and 
brought forth almonds;* figurative of the fruit 
which was to spring Iron) Him who was prophesied 
of as 'tbe boanch;' who appeared as a 'root 
out of the dry ground;' but 'the rod of whose 
strength was to shoot forth out of Zion,' rendering 
the wilderness a fruitful field. 

There was also a very curious connection between 
the words or phrases, expressive of shooting forth, 
and those words which meant to instruct, which 
gave wonderful effect to some of the uses of these 
emblems. Tbe word which signifies to govemj 
means also to teach by parables. When the rod or 
sceptre was placed in the hand of a king, it not 
only intimated that he was to guide his people in 
the way of peace, but that he was their instmctor 
as well as their ruler. Those kings who sat on the 
typical throne of the Messiah, were constantly re- 
minded, by the sceptre which Ihey held, that their 
office was typical- The sceptre intimated some- 
thing yet to spring forth, which it was their duty to 
instruct their people in, — even the coming of that 
king, ' the sceptre of whose kingdom was to be a 
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sceptre of righteoaeiness, and the sceptre (literally, 
the irulruction concemiTtg the hope of liffht and H/e) 
was not to depart from Judah, Dor a lawgiver from 
between his feet, until Shiloh (the Irradiator, the 
Shiner Forth] came, and unto him the gathering of 
the people was to he.' 

Even at the court of Ahasuerus we may learn 
gometfaing of the instruction which the sceptre 
conveyed. * All the king's servants and the people 
of the king's provinces do Itnow, that whosoever, 
whether man or woman, shall come unto the king, 
into the inner court, who is not called, there is one 
law of his to put him to death ; except such to 
whom the king shall hold out the golden sceptre that 
he may live.' If we read tyranny in the first part 
of this decree, there is surely the finest figure of 
tiiat which may be called ' sovereign mercy,' in the 
holding out of that which denoted, by its very 
name, Mercy and Peace ! 

Nearly the same figurative ideas and lessons, that 
were conveyed by the branch and the sceptre, were 
included in the hieroglyph of the hom. The root 
from which the word hom is derived, means to emit 
or send forth beams of light, to rejoice, and to be 
exalted. Hence horns were figurative not only of 
power, but of the shooting forth or preaching of 
. good news. When the Prophet, therefore, is de- ' 
scribing the coming of Him who brought life and 
innnortality to light, he spake of Him as having 
'boras coming out of his hands.* 

The great subject of the prophecy of old, being 
the triamph of the light and truth of God over all 
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its eaemies, we Bee it referred to in such figurative 
expresdons as these: 'in my name shall his horn be 
exalted ; ' ' my hom shall thou exalt like the tmicom ;' 
' his righteouBDess endureth for ever : his hom shall 
be exalted with honour;* 'all the horns of the 
wicked will I cat off.' All pretensions to this truth 
— all false lights and doctrines — shall be put out; 
'but the horns of the righteoas shall be exalted.' 
And in allusion to the triumph and power of the 
Gospel, among the Gentile nations, it is prophesied 
of Him who wajs to be separated from bis brethren, 
'his homs are like the horns of an unicorn ; with 
them he shall push the people together Irom the 
ends of the earth ; and they are the ten thousands 
of Ephraim.' (Ephraim meaning literally, ' the ful- 
ness of the Gentiles.' } 

Homs and branches, being emblems of this glo- 
rious irradiation, or shining forth of truth, were 
placed around the heads of those who typified Him 
'whose counteuance shone as the sun.' Of the 
same irradiation the spicEe or pikes of the crown 
were figurative. Thus the glorified church, which 
is to arise like the light on the morning of the 
resurrection, is to be 'a royal diadem in the hand 
of her God.' 

As all these emblems prefigured the power and 
influence of the light of the Gospel, so the flowers 
and fi-uits with which they were often accompanied, 
typified the eflects of that Gospel, and the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness. Hence, when the pro- 
phet anticipates the time, when 'the branch of the 
Lord should be beautifiil and glorious,' he says. 
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* the finit of the earth shall then be excellent and 
comely.* Looking at the earthly temple as figu- 
ratire of the bearenly, we hence understand why 
palm trees, openittg flowers (opening lo the day), 
knops of flowers, and pomegranates were the deco- 
rations of it ; and why a pomegranate should have 
been placed between each of the bells, in the hem 
of the garment of the high priest ; those bells which 
gave forth ' the joyful sound,' as he was heard 
entering the holy place. 

In these few references to one class of the 
hieroglyphics, by which the hope of the promise 
was iUustrated to the Old Testament worshippers, 
we have jast a few of the inexhaustible store of 
proofs, which might be adduced Irom the Scriptures, 
that the language which G-od gave for perpetuating 
the memory of his covenant, and for keeping alive 
the hope of the promise, was, at the first, so con- 
nected with the natural objects with which creation 
was stored, as to fit them for aiding and illustrating 
each other in the most important, the most heavenly 
purpose, to which they could be applied. 
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THE DOUBLE. 



It is very generally thought that, although the Jews 
and other ancient nations had the hope and expec- 
tation of a Messiah, and of many blessings that were 
to attend his advent — yet that their ideals with re- 
gard to the nature of these blessings, in particular 
in respect to the hope of eternal life, through Him, 
were of a very vague and indeterminate nature. 

Of all the mktakes respecting the opinions of 
those who ' saw the promises afar off, and embraced 
them, and confessed that they were strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth' — this is the most melancholy 
and the most absurd. We trust it is scarcely neces- 
sary to enter on a systematic proof of the absurdity 
of it, to those who have given due consideration to 
the subjects we have already had under investi- 
gation. Bat as we have, particularly in the two 
preceding chapters, directed attention to the exist- 
ence and copious use of figures indicating the hope 
of a bright and a glorious period, rather than to 
the time and mode of its fiilfilment, it may not be 
unacceptable to trace these more closely. We do 
BO the more readily, as the enquiry will lead to the 
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conuderatioQ of aootber metaphor, borrowed Jrom 
a phenomeDOD in nature, frequently used in the 
Old Testament, whicli is as beautiful as it is con- 
clusive, respecting the nature of the ancient hope 
of the Scriptures. 

The first circumstance which must arrest the 
attention of every impartial enquirer into this mat- 
ter is, the persuasion, nay, the certainty, which 
Seemed in the minds of those who lived * by failh,' 
that the glorious things hoped for, and looked for- 
ward to, were not to be fulfilled to them in this life. 
Abraham never could have expected to live to see 
bis seed 'as the sand which is by the sea. shore 
innumerable.' Joseph said, ' I die, but God shall 
surely visit you.' David, on his death bed, was as 
fill! of the expectation respecting ' his Son and 
Lord' as he was in his youth. Can the most pre- 
judiced reader of the histories of these men seriously 
believe that they took bo much interest in a matter 
in which they teere not personally to share ? 

Did we know nothing more, then, of their faith 
and hope, than that it respected something to be 
accomplished after they were in their graves, we 
have sufficient evidence that they knew the promises 
in Christ to have an aspect beyond death and the 
grave. 

But, it may be said, that the passages we have 
alluded to, in their histories, and in their sayings, 
merely indicate that they knew of the immortality 
of the soul, and that we may suppose, from these 
passages, although it is little more than supposition, 
that they had some faint ideas respecting a world of 
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spirite — a heaveii, to which their souls would go, 
and where the trials of this life would be compen. 
sated for by eternal happiness. 

We appeal to the understaadiiig of men, whether 
all their acts do not, much more distinctly, indicate 
a hope of something future. If they merely had 
some rague ideas about the immortality of the soul, 
in what respect could a distant event, to be Iran* 
sacted on this earth, have been of so much interest 
to them ? Their whole conduct manifested an ex- 
pectation of having a participation in the joy and 
gladness which the sprin^ng forth of the light was 
afterwards to prodace ; a participation they could 
not have bad, if their spirits were never agtun to be 
re-united to their bodies. Yea, much more than a 
rague idea, on this subject, do their acts and sayings 
testify: — they testify that it was made known to 
them, that, out of the grave, life was to arise. Thus 
it was to 'the resurrection of the just, the twelve 
tribes instimtly serving God day and night hoped 
to come.' 

"The risino prom the dead,* first of the Pro- 
pitiation himself, and then of the people, was preached 
to the bthers in many divers ways. The ascension 
of the smoke of the sacrifice to heaven, was one of 
the proofs of its acceptance. Abraham received his 
son Isaac (the figurative propitiation) again from 
the dead in a figure. The light, the unceasing 
witness and figure of Him who was to come, roge 
out of darkness. Many of their ceremonies and 
customs indicated plainly, that distress, sorrow, and 
death were to precede the rising of the light of life 
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out of obscurity. At certain periods of darkness, 
the whole nation was plunged in sorrow and clothed 
in sackcloth, which was changed into tumultuous 
joy wheu the light re-appeared ; and branches and 
other figurative emblems of the Shiloh (the Branch, 
the Irradiator) were then held aloft, preaching, as 
plainly as signs could do, HU deliverance from 
death ; while the participation of all the people, in 
the joy as well as sorrow on these occasions, in- 
dicated their hope of a share in the resurrection, as 
certainly as they were to participate in the death. 
Pillars, rising out of the earth (emblems of the 
resurrection), were placed over graves. Trees, 
shrubs, and flowers, also emblematic of the same 
tfaiug, were placed over them. 

In these, and a thousand other figurative ways, 
the hope of the resurrection was taught of old. 
But there was one metaphor in particular, borrowed 
from a phenomenon in nature, which entered into 
the composition of many words in the ancient lan- 
guage, and expressed, perhaps more distinctly than 
any other, the precise nature of their expectation 
concerning the life to come. 

The phenomenon to which we refer, is the change 
which is seen to take place on some creatures 
which pass into a torpid state, ere ' renewing their 
youth,' and re-appearing in greater beauty and 
splendour. This is seen, the most conspicuously, 
in the worm passing into the state of chrysalis; 
re-appearing in plumage, ' covered with silver and 
feathers of yellow gold,' and winging its way toward 
heaven. 
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From this beautiiiil and expreesive picture, af- 
forded, in nature, of the resurrection, there are 
manj words and forms of expression horrowed in 
the primitive language; by which the ancients de- 
scribed the nature of the changes which man's body 
undergoes, and is to undergo ; just as distinctly as 
Faal, when he says, 'it is sown in dishonour, it is 
raised in power : it is sown a natural body, it i» 
raised a spiritual body.' 

Job describes these changes. The first change 
is, 'Thou changest the countenance of man, and 
sendest him away.' This is the execution of the 
sentence, * dust thou art, and unto dust thou ehalt 
return.' But he says, after this first change has 
taken place, ' O ! that thou wouldest hide me in the 
grave, that thou wouldst keep me secret, until thy 
wrath be past; that thou wouldst appoint me & set 
time (there) and remember me (in the grave). 
Though a man die, yet shall he live. All the days 
of my appointed time (the set time in the grave) 
will I wait, till MY CHANGE Come.' 

We must here notice, that the word expressive 
of this second change, is quite different from the 
word denoting the first change or sending away. 
The second change means a renewing, a turmng 
back again, a sprouting. It is the very ux>rd used 
in the 7th verse of the same chapter, where he says, 
' there is hope of a tree, though it be cut down, that 
it will sprout again-^ And that the change he was 
looking fonvard to, and was to wait for in the grave, 
was the resurrection of the body, ia put beyond doubt, 
by what follows, ' TTien thou shalt call and I will 
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answer Uiee.' Was ever the hope concerDiDj *the 
voice of the archangel and the trump of God,* 
more clearly expressed than it is here P Were the 
views of this man vag:ue or undefined, or were the 
people for whom his history was written uninformed 
on the subject of the resurrection, when such a 
declaration as this was recorded — ' I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand on the 
earth in the latter days ; and though, after my 
decease, worms destroy this body, yet in my ^sh I 
shall see the Lord; whom I shall see for myself 
and not another'? 

This change and re-change — this doubling up 
and unfolding again, is beautitully described in one 
of the psalms : ' Thou, Lord, in the beginning bast 
laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens 
are the works of thy hands ; they shall perish, but 
thou shalt endure, yea all of them shall wax old 
like a garment; as a vesture shalt thou change 
them (the Jirst change, admirably translated by the 
Apostle, ' as a vesture shalt thou fold them up 'J 
and tliey shall bb chanoed.* The second change, 
the unfolding from the weakness of old age to new- 
ness of life.- In another psalm he describes the 
awaking from this ' folding up'; ' I shall be satisfied 
w&en / awake with thy likeness.' 

It is delightful, on turning from David to Mose% 
to find that great prophet refuting, in two words, the 
eight volumes written to prove he knew nothing of 
tlie resurrection. After setting forth the eternity 
and godhead of Adonai, the Lord Jesus Christ, in 
the doth psalm, (which is a prayer of Moses, the 
I2 
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man of God,) he Bays, ' ihou tamett man to destmc- 
tion,* (the first change;) 'again, thou sajest, bs- 
tum, ye children of men.' How, or when ? ' jBe- 
cause a thousand years are in thy sight but as 
yesterday when it is passed.' Beautifully is this 
return from the grare commented on by an apostle 
long afterwards, in these words, 'Beloved, be not 
ignorant of one thing, that one day is with the 
Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as 
. one day : the Lord U not alack concerning Am 
promite' What promise? His second comin;^ 
when 'those who sleep in Jesus will God bring 
with him;' and although 'we shall not all die, we 

shall all BE CHAMQGO.' 

It is truly refreshing, that, even in a translation, 
it was not possible to destroy the antithesis in the 
prayer of Moaes, above quoted, between the tarn 
and the retixm. It stands, even in our Knglish 
Bibles, a majestic and dignified reproof &om the 
prophet, like to whom there arose not another in 
Israel — a reproof addressed to all who can imagine 
that he, who spake face to face with the Prince of 
Life, as a man speaketh to his fiiend — that he who 
penned so large a portion of inspiration, should 
hare been ignorant of that for which Revelation was 
given — the hope of the Resurrection. 

Yea, Moses would have been inexcusable indeed, 
if he could have penned what he did, respecting, 
not merely Enoch, but Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
Joseph, and yet have remained in ignorance of the 
only thing that could explain their conduct — the 
hope of rising again from the dead. 
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To Abraham it was said, ' the land, which thou 
8BE8T, to thee will I give it.' Abraham knew well 
be was not to get it in this life. What did he do i 
He bought, carefully bought and secured to himself 
and his family, a bubting place in it. 

It may be said, that, if Abraham had been 
properly instructed in the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion, he would have known that if he was to inherit 
that land at the resurrection, Ox)d could accomplish 
his promise to him wherever his body was laid. 
True. But Abraham was a preacher of righteous- 
ness, as well as Noah — a public preacher. By 
what public act could Abraham have shewn his 
belief, that the promise would be made good to him 
at the resurrection, so well or so distinctly, as by 
porchasing a right of burial in the land to himself 
and his family i 

Bat to place the meaning of what he did beyond 
a doobt, observe the name of the burial place, 
Machpelah, the unfolding or dodbling back 
AGAIN. We should really think that any descendant 
of Abraham, who doubted the hope which Abraham 
preached when he purchased Machpelah, may have 
been a fleshly son, but coold scarcely have bad 
'like precious faith' with his ancestor. How his 
immediate believing descendants understood it, is 
evident^ from Jacob's words to bis sons, ' and he 
charged them, and said unto them, I am to be 
gathered to my people ; bury me with my fathers in 
the care that is in the field of Ephron, Uie Hittite ; 
In the cave that is in the field of Machpelah, which 
is before Mamre, in the land of Canaan, whiclf. 
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Abraham bought with the field of Ephion, the 
Hittite, for a possession of a buryiny place. There 
they buried Abraham aod Sarah his wife; there they 
buried Isaac and Rebekah his wife ; and there I 
buried Leah.' It is observable, that as Jacob could 
not bury Rachel in Machpelah, he placed a pillar, 
the emblem of the resurrection, over the graTe. 

Joseph was a partaker of the same faith, and 
preached the same hope. His only anxiety on his 
death bed was, that his bones should rest in Mach- 
pelah, ' and he took an oath of the children of Israel, 
saying, God will surely visit you, and ye shdl cany 
my bones up from hence.* 

The hope of the unfolding again to glory after 
being sown in dishonour — this double change- 
explains some passages in the prophets which are 
otherwise dark. In one passage it is said, ' Comfort 
ye, comfort ye, my people, speak to the heart of 
Jerusalem — say to her, tiiat her sins are pardoned, 
that her warfare is accomplished, for she has re- 
ceived of the Lord's hand double for all her iniqui- 
ties.' To suppose that this means, she had been 
punished doubly by Him who dealeth not with 
US according to our transgressions, is to put very 
imusual language into the mouth of a prophet of 
the Lord. '£he idea conveyed in the original is, ' she 
had received of the Lord's hand a dmihling up of 
all her transgressions' — an action expressive of that 
folding up so as to hide and obliterate stains, which 
shall not re-appear when the double or second 
change takes place— at that time ' when the iniquity 
of Jacob shall be sought for and shall not be founds 
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There are many other -passages of similar import; 
such as, ' For your shame, ye shall have double, aod 
for confusion they shall rejoice in their portion : 
therefore, in their laud they shall possess the double, 
everlasting joy shall he unto them.' It must be evi- 
dent, even from this imperfect translation, that in 
this quotation the period of ' the double' or second 
change was expected at the resurrection. In the 
original, to which no translation could do justice, 
it is, in every case where the expressions occur, 
so clear, as to put the hope of the ancient people 
of God in the rising from the dead beyond all 
question. 

It is manifest, then, from the figures, from the 
types, from the metaphorical as well as the explicit 
language of the Old Testament, that the resurrec- 
tioD of the just, through the rising of the Messiah 
from the dead, was the hope which animated and 
supported the patriarchs, priests, and prophets of 
old. This hope was neither vaguely nor darkly 
expressed. If it appear to us to have been but 
seldom brought forward, it is only because the 
language we use cannot convey to us, in a transla- 
tion, the force of the similitudes by which it was 
jireached. ' my people, I will open your graves ; ' 
'after three days I shall raise you up'; 'together 
with my dead body shall they arise ;' are saying, 
which, if we could enter fully into the spirit and 
meaning of the sacred language and its figures, we 
should find re-echoed in all their preachings, illus- 
trated and enforced in all their worship. The hope 
therein expressed i» the key to all their customs ; 
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without it their acUons appear irraUonal, their 
words idle sounds, and their cereinomes supersti- 
tion the most degrading. Take it away, and the 
Scriptures become a dead letter; — restore it, and we 
see them ' the obaclbs of ufe ! ' 
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When the Church of God obtained, for a typical 
purpose, an earUilj inheritance, and became a naUon 
of priests, all their eervice consisted in carnal ordi- 
nances; — the weapons of their warfarewere carnal, 
and the ' meats and drinks ' of the sanctuaiy minis- 
tered to the wants of the body, while the typical 
intention of them cheered and invigorated the 
mind. 

Among the institutions of the sanctuary, the 
cherubim held a distinguished place. In confor- 
mity with the rest of the decorations, they were of 
man's workmatwhip : they were made out of the 
same piece of gold that formed the mercy seat Yet, 
even although so framed, they appeared in the 
midst of fire, when God inhabited them and spoke 
from the SCHECHINAH. This appearance of fire 
around them was visible, &s formerly noticed, at 
Eden, and in the spiritual visions of Ezekiel, 

A few remarks on the meaning of that fieiy 
appearance, is the design of this chapter, prepara- 
tory to a closer investigation of the .figures which it 
enveloped. 
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There were three difiereat operations and deve- 
loptnents of the light recognised in the ancient 
theology and philosophy. The first was the sltining 
forth or emanation of the light, as from the sun. 
The second, the hidden or secret pervasion of that 
heat through all nature. The third, its concentra- 
tion and development again, in the form of fiame. 

The first we ha^e already largely referred to. As 
it prefigured the emanation of life, from Him who is 
the Fountain Head of Light and Life, so the other 
operations were looked upon as illustrating the 
effects of his Word, which is truth itself. The 
LAT, or hidden effect, (whence the Latin latco, the 
English latent, &c.) was considered illustrative of 
the inward or secret operations of the Word of God ; 
and was sometimes designated by words signifying 
to Tivify, to comfort, &c. The concentration of this 
hidden heat, and manifestation as fire or fiame, was 
connected rather with words applicable to purifi- 
cation or testing, as of metals in a furnace. 

The connexion between all these operations and 
expressions, as applied to natural things, indicated 
an early and a perfect acquaintance with that 
universal distribution and operation of the electric 
fluid throughout nature, which is again beginnitig 
to be made the basis of scientific knowledge and 
research. Such a circumstance cannot be passed,- 
without noticing the tribute, so unconsciously paid, 
to the philosophy of the Scriptures ; the attestation 
8o forcibly given to the words of Solomon, that 
* there is nothing new under the sun.' 

The connexion between the same operations, as 
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explanatorj of spiritual matters, gave also great 
simplicity and force to the illustrations it afforded. 
As tight was the emblem of truth, so all the other 
operations were the effects of that truth. The truth 
of God shone forth ; it also vivified and comforted 
inwardly, and worked unseen by man; and even 
when it came forth as Jire, to purify, to test, and to 
consume, it was still the samk truth. Thus God 
is a ' God of Love,' and the ' God of all Peace ; * 
but he is also ' a Consuming Fire.' These charac- 
ters and attributes are one and the same. In his 
truth his love is seen. The same truth gives that 
peace which the world cannot take away. The 
same truth consumes every thing perishable which it 
reaches. The God of Truth never varies, never 
appears under different characters. He and his 
word are always the same. The truth which 
quickens is the truth which [purifies. The Judge of 
all the Earth makes the truth which he dissemi- 
nates, as the light, the lest by which his judgment 
is to proceed. 

We observe in this another instance of the pecu- 
liar aptness of all God's creations to illustrate the 
great truth contained in his revelations. We behold 
in this another confirmalion of what has been ad< 
vanced, that creation was made, as we see it, that 
it might illustrate the invisible things of God. 

The fire, being looked upon as iigurative of the 
searching and purifying nature of the truth of God, 
explains the remarkable question and answer of the 
prophet, ' Who among us shall dwell with the de- 
vouring fire i Who among us shall dwell with erer- 
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lasting bumicgs ? He that walketk in righieouaneta 
and speak^th t^trightneaa' Righteousness, even tlie 
tigliteousneBS of God; truth, even the truth of God, 
can alone stand the test of that fire which is 
righteousness and truth itself. When that fire de- 
scended and consumed the sacrifice, it taught two 
important lessons. It taught that the fire was to 
come down on the sacrifice, instead of coming 
down on the head of the guilt; worshipper; while 
the consumptioD of the sacrifice shewed that a 
better offering was required to stand the devouring 
fite. That offering was found, when the Son of 
God was led as a lamb to the slaughter. When the 
fire took hold of him, under which he expired ou 
the cross, it declared him to be ^ Subttihtte looked 
(or and required. But 'his righteousness it sus- 
tained him.' He came out unhurt fit>m the ordeal. 
Death had no power over him ; ' it was not possible 
that he could be holden of it' His death mani- 
fested him to be the ' Chosen One,' the true sub- 
stitute on which sin was to be visited : his resur- 
rection declared him the Eternal and Unchangeable 
Truth and Word of God. 

Fire was also used of old to denote trials and 
afflictions ; but these were trials connected with the 
truth. Even in the New Testament, since the fire 
vi»ted the substitute, there is a 'fiery trial' spoken 
of; but it is called ' the trial of your faitk, "Berng 
much more precious than of gold which perisheth, 
may be found unto honour and gloiy and praise, 
at the appearing of our God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.' 
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When Moses is about to be sent to Egypt, where 
the people of God were ' in the furnace ' of afflic- 
tion, he is led to the bach of Horeb, and there he 
sees ' a bush burning with fire, yet not consumed.' 
He * turns aside to see this great sight, how the 
bush was not cotuumed' : and be finds the cause of 
it to be that God was in the bush. He ia thus 
instructed how the church asxA people of Israel 
were to be preserved in all their wanderings and 
trials, in that very mountain ; because ' the Lord 
was to be in the bush ; ' 'the Lord her God was to 
be with her, and the shout of her king in the midst 
of her.^ 

When Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego were 
cast into the fiery fiimace, they were, to the asto* 
nishment of the king and his courtiers, seen walking 
in the midst of the fire, luburt The cause is ex- 
plained, just as it was to Moses at Sinai : ' the form 
of the fourth walking with them in the fire, was the 
form of the Son of God.' 

Wherever the Son of God and bis truth are found, 
that fire is innocuous; but the same fire which 
preserves the truth and purifies its worshippers, 
bums up all the enemies to that truth, as it did 
those who cast the three children into the flames. 

We see, then, why the Cherubim, which repre- 
sented the Truth of God and the body professing it, 
are described as being ' in the midst of the involving 
fire.' 'The words of the Lord are pure words: as 
talver tried in a furnace of earth, purified seven 
times. Thou sbalt keep them, Lord ; thou shalt 
preserve him — every one of them, from this genera- 
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tion.' Yea, even in times when ' the vilest of the 
sons of mes are exalted,* and infidelity lifts up her 
Toice ' on every side.' 

Ere we close this chapter, let us look back to the 
east of Eden, and picture to ourselves the scene 
there, on any of the appointed days on which offer- 
ings were brought to the presence of the God who 
appeared dwelling between the Chembim. 

We see a family bringing a lamb for a burnt- 
offering. The heads of that family are still trem- 
bling under the divine displeasure. A curse has 
been pronounced on them, and they are uncertain 
when or how the death, which that curse bore, 
would come down on their guilty heads. They are 
coming into the presence of the God they have 
offended, whose presence is denoted by the involv- 
ing fire, and they know not but it may be a holt from 
that very fire which is to execute upon them the 
judgment recorded. Tbey lay the bleeding victim 
upon the altar, and the lightning which they feared, 
and which might justly have struck them, consumes 
the innocent and unoffending lamb. The name of 
that lamb is a tubstitate. They are thus relievied in 
their consciences ; being taught that the fire of divine 
justice is to he turned aside to an innocent substi- 
tute; white the promise, respecting the seed of the 
woman, plainly directs them to him, as the lamb 
which God was to provide to himself as a burnt- 
offering. 

But a very wonderfid object now attracts tbeir 
attention. In the midst of the fire, a single spark 
firom which would strike them dead, and the power 
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of which on the substitute they have jast witnessed, 
in the midst of that fire they see limng creatures 
moving np and down ; not only uninjured, but hav- 
ing voices, and ' resting not day nor night saying, 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, who was and 
is and is to come.* 

Let the reader, who has duly weighed the reasons, 
formerly assigned, for considering ihe Cherubim at 
Eden, in the tabernacle, the temple, and in the 
visions of Ezekiel and John, to have been the same 
— let bim picture to himself such an appearance 
meeting the eyes of Adam — and then try to persuade 
himself that such would be unmeaning sgmboU to 
Him who had given names to the forms of which 
it was composed ! 

Adam and his sons must have understood (hem 
well. By us, who can only obtain an imperfect 
key to the language which explained them, they 
can only be but faintly appreciated. Yet the de- 
sciptions of them, and the references to them, in 
the Bible, are so explicit, as containing in figure 
that which constituted the giahy of the Old Testa^ 
ment Church, that we are encouraged, under that 
title, to inquire more particularly into the nature of 
the instmctJoQ conveyed by them. 
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In the preceding, as well as in the 6& chapter, 
some ciicumstacces were stated, which seemed to 
authorise ub to consider the Cherubim as a biero* 
glyphical representation of the Truth, and of the 
body, the Chuich, which m^taios it. We purpose 
examining these authorities more closely in this 
chapter. In doing so, it is not our purpose to offw 
a critical translatvm of the hieroglyphics ; for the 
language which contained the key to them has lain 
too long dormant to permit access, in all cases, 
to the primitive ideas &om which it sprung. We 
purpose, therefore, merely to advert to some cir- 
cumstances, in addition to those formerly noticed, 
which seem to justify the view then taken of the 
truths contained, or preached, in the Cherubic 
emblems ; and to adduce other references and uses 
of the figures which incontestibly prove them to 
have been symbolical of the glorified body of Christ 
— the Church. 

The Cherubim are denominated, by Paul, ' the 
Cherubim of Glory* This title is very appropriate, 
for they were called 'the gloey' of the Old Tes- 
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tament church. When the ark, on which they 
rested, was taken by the^ Philistines, ' Ichabod — 
the Glory is departed,' was the cry in Israel. When 
the Psalmist is celebrating, under the type of Christ, 
his deliverance Jrom suffering, he uses, on more 
occasions than one, a phrase, which receives great 
elucidation by applying it to the Cherubic repre- 
sentation of his glorified body. In one place he 
8ays, that his mourning is to be turned into joy, 
' to the end that the Glory may sing praise unto 
thee, and never he silent.' Accordingly the Cheru- 
bim are described as * resting not day nor nighty 
' giving gloryj honour, and thanks to him that sat 
on the throne.' On another occasion he says, 
' therefore my heart is glad, and my Glory rejoiceth :' 
and, again, we find him calling on the glorified 
body to give thanks, in these terms — ' Awake up, 
my Glory/' Ezekiel expressly calls the Cherubim 
' the appearance of the Glory of the Lord.' 

As ' the Glory of God was to he made great in 
HIS SALVATION,' we may expect to find that Salva- 
tion declared, or preached, in any figurative repre- 
sentation to which the name of Gloky is applied in 
this manner ; as well as to recognise, in that same 
representation, a fit emblem of the saved or glorified 
body. 

Accordingly, the first and most striking combina- 
tion in the Cherubim, is a Lion and a Man on the 
right side. The phrase used by the Apostle Paul, 
' the fulness of Uie Godhead bodily,' is almost a 
literal translation of this combination of figures : 
tantamount, as formerly noticed, to another expres- 
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sioD of the aame writer, ' God manifeeted in tbc 
flesh.' 

The Eaole, * the winged mesBenger of heaven,' 
had an evident aspect to ' the minislration of angels:* 
and it is impossible to quote these words, ' ^een of 
angels,' which form part of the Mystery of Godliness, 
without calling to remembrance the expression, 

* eagle-eyed,* borrowed in modem language tiom the 
same hieroglyphic. 

That THE Ox was flguratire of the preaching and 
spread of the -Gospel, is manifest from many pas- 
sages. The power of the Gospel in gathering the 
multitudes of the nations together, has already been 
noticed, as having been prophesied of by Moses 
under the figure of ' horns ; ' in a passage wherein 
it is remarkable that this expression should occur, 

* His glory is the firstling of bis bollock.' Thus, 

* preached unto the Gentiles, and believed on in the 
world,' was a part of the mystery of godlineBs under 
the Old Testament as well as under the New ; and 
Paul does oot scruple to apply Uie figurative lan- 
guage respecting the Oxen of old, to himself and 
his fellow workmen, who ' trod out the com,' or 
rightly divided the word of truth. Thtis, in the 
prayer of the psalmist, for the prosperity of the 
Church, it is petitioned that 'our oxen may be 
strong for work.' 

Wings were the hieroglyph of the Spirit. When 
the Spirit came down and ' abode ' on the Son of 
God, it was ' in a bodily shape like a dote ;' and 
when the ark, which was overshadowed by the 
wings of the cherubim, is addressed in the 68th 
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psalm, it is in these words, * though ye have lien 
among the pots, ye toingt of a dove, covered with 
silver, and her feathers with yellQW gold.' These 
wings not only overshadowed the mercy seat, but 
they * stretched upwards : ' the figure of -Ascension. 

Under the wings there was the hand of a man ; 
the figure universally used, throughout the Scrip- 
tures, for help or salvaHon. "The arms of his bands 
were made strong by the mighty God of Jacob.' 
' The Lord hath made bare his holy arm in the sight 
of all nations : and all ends of the earth have seen 
the salnation of our God.' ' Let his hands be suffi- 
cient for him, and be thou a help from his enemies.' 
' Let thy band rest on the Man of the right hand* 

These few references will bring many others to 
mind, in which the figures seen in the Cherubim ue 
used, throughout the scriptures, to illustrate the 
Mystery of Godliness, or the Salvation of our God. 

As that salvation was the glory of the church, so 
the chnrch, maintmning it, was the glory of Christ. 
So intimate was the union, that the same figure 
described both. The church of Christ was ever 
known by her doctrine: that doctkinb was her 
Banner. When the Banner which the God of Israel ' 
gave to bis Old Testament church was displayed, 
THE TRUTH was seen emblazoned on it ; even 
that Truth which constitutes also the banner of the 
New Testament church ; the banner under which the 
Apostles fought, as they breathed forth this prayer, 
* Now thanlci! be to God, who always causeth us to 
triumph in Christ ; and maketh mamfett, or displays, 
the savour of his knowledge by us in every place.' 
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CHATTIB XVII. 



The twdre AposUeB aip tite lsa.derb ot CHUiFS 
of Ihe New Tettunent ehurch. The twelre pbinobs 
of the tribes were die leaders or diiefs of the Old 
Testament. Each of these prixtces and their tribes 
ancaanped imder his own baimec. In the uannbk 

or THSIB BNCAHFHBNT, THE HIEBOOLYPHIC8 BH- 
BtAZONED ON THEIR BANNERS COMBINED TO FOBH 

THE CHERUBIM; so that the cherobic 
MBUBES, THE GREAT MYSTERY OF GOD- 
LINESS, FOBUED THE BANNEB UNDEB WHICH 

THE Old Testament ohctbch fought the wabs 
OF thb Lobd. 

The following programme of the encampment of 
the Israelites in the Wilderness will show this:— 
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GAD. REUBEN. SIMEON. 

Here we have the four sided compact body, the 
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same as the cherubim are described ; with the 84me 
^ares, aod with the tribes on the winga <tf the 
encampment, eorre^ondii^ with the oulatFOtched 
wiAge of the chenibim. With thia coincidence, which 
no man of a sane mind can consider accidental, we 
cannot now hesitate for a moment to say that the 
Chenibim were figurative repreaentations of the 
chnrch, in which God dwells ; in the same manner 
as he dwelt in the tabernacle, in the midst of the 
tribes of Israel. And as the church was always 
known by her doctrine, these cherubic figures repro- 
sent not only the body, the church, 'the one new 
man,' 'the perfect man, or complete body,' 'the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ;' Imt 
they also represent the Doctbine op Saltation, 
under which and for which she contends ; in allusion 
to which she says, 'We will rejoice in THY SAL- 
VATION, in the name of our God we will set np 
THE BANNERS!' 

In the hieroglyphic use of the combination of 
figures called the Cherubim, in Eden, in the Taber- 
nacle, and in the Temple, we see ' the Beauty of the 
Lord, or his truth in his sanctuary,* like himself, 
always the same, yesterday, today, and for erer; 
and in them forming the Banner under which the 
Old Testament church ' wrought righteousness,' and 
' subdued kingdoms,' we hare a most wonderfiil 
attestation, by figure, to that truth for which, under 
the New Testament, as well as under the Old, they 
'jeoparded their lires onto the death.' 

We Gentiles ' in the outer court' bare heard ' the 
sound of the wings of the Cherabim' 'like the noise 
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of great wattva, as the vmce of the Almighty, ob the 
voice of «peeehi' For the docteine preached by Uie 
Cherabm has come into all the vorid, 'not as the 
word of man, but, as it is in truth, the word of the 
lifiog God, which is able to make wise uato Salva- 
tion.' We have, indeed, the very words or speech of 
* the church, which is his body, the fulness of him 
who filletfa all in all ;' in the words recorded by 
John in the Revelation, to be uttered by the four 
Hving creatures ; when they give glory, honour, and 
thanks to Him who ^tteih on the throne — when they 
sing the new song, 'thou wast slain, and hast 
redeemed us to Grod by thy blood, out of every 
kindred, tongue, and people, and nation ; and hast 
made us to our God kings and priests, and we shall 
reign on the earth.' And, as if always on the watch — 
the eyes ever awake — resting not day nor night — 
even when John himself continues the ascription in 
these words, * Blessing, honour, and glory, and 
power be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, to 
the Lamb for ever and ever,' the four living creatures 
instantly respond, ' Ahen '.' 

Thus it is to be in the church, as well as by the 
church, that 'the manifold vnsdom of God' is to be 
seen. When he comes again, he is ' to be glori- 
fied IN his saints, and admired in all them that 
believe.* The puzzling or hard qaestion has always 
been, how it was possible, consistently with God's 
ineffable attributes of holiness and justice, that sin 
could be pardoned, or ' mercy rgoice over judgment' 
The answer to this will, at last, be seen and 
' admired in his glorified body,' when he presents it 
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' a glorioos cborch, not having spot or vriokle, or 
aoy sach thing.' The figure, therefoie, which Tepffe> 
sented that body, and which showed how its puiifica- 
don, ' even as if tried by fire,' was to be accomplished, 
TEB called 'his gloiy,' 'the sum of wisdom, and 
perfect in beauty.' 

Considering these representations as summing np 
the ' wisdom of God in a mystery,' or figmv, there 
seems great propriety aad meaning, when the seals 
are about to be removed firom the book of prophecy 
in the presence of the apostle John, that each of 
these living creatures should alternately incite him 
to ' come and see.' 
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THE STARS IN THEIR COURSES. 



The expiession selected for the titie of this chapter 
oecore in the triumphal song of Deborah and Barak, 
on occasion of the destruction of Sisera, Jabin's 
general. In the tofUness of her exultatioo, Deborah 
exclaims, 'They fought from heaven! The stars in 
their courBes fought against Sisera !' This is one of 
the many Angular allusions to the heayenly bodies, 
throughout the Old Testament, some of which bare 
been already noticed, and none of which can be 
explained satisfactorily, save on the principles con- 
tended for in a former chapter. Those principles 
may be summed up in this, that the ancient people 
of God were instructed to trace in the heavens the 
prophetic purposes of God. Every objection to this 
is silenced by one fad, were th^e no other to cor- 
roborate it, Balaam prophesied of ' a star to arise 
in Jacob;* and when the Saviour was bom, 'wise 
men came, saying, we have seen Ais stab in the east,- 
and are come to worship him:' and, 'lo! the star 
which they had seen, went and stood over where the 
young child was ! ' Scepticism and infidelity must 
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overturn the authority of the word of God, ere they 
can eradicate this amaziog attestation to the truth 
of God, prophesied of and tulfilled in the hearens. 

We cannot now trace distinctly, neither is it 
necessary, how the speech of the finnament was 
read. We formerly stated the grounds for believing 
that it was by the hieroglyphical represeutations, 
implanted there at the first by the finger of God ; 
who thereby declared that his purposes were fixim 
eveilasting, ' settled as a faithful witness in heaven.' 
We shall now proceed to notice some other circum- 
stances corroborative of this doctrine. 

Is the preceding chapter it was ascertained that 
tlie four principal standards of the Israelitish church 
formed the Cherubim. All the tribes, as well as 
these four, had standards ; what they were is mat- 
ter of historical record, on the part of those who 
could have no reasons for mistalcing it Historical 
tradition is of little importance, save when corro- 
borated by Scripture j but it is, surely, to say the 
least of it, a most interesting circumstance, when 
we find Jacob on his death-bed, and Moses when 
about to ascend the mountain where he was to 
die, telling the children of Israel prophetically, what 
was to happen to them in the latter days; — telling 
them this, in language having several references to 
their standards ; which standards corresponded with 
twelve signs arrayed in the heavens by the hand of 
God himself! We shall quote some of these pas- 
sages without note or comment; leaving it to the 
reader to judge how far there is reason to trace 
allusions to the signs, as well as standards, in them, 
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' Reuben, m; first-bom, unstable a» water.' 

' Simeon and I^evi, brethren.' 

' Judah is a lion's wbelp.' 

' Dan, R scorpion in the path.* 

' Joseph's bow abode in strength.' 

'Joseph's glory, the firstling of his buUocli.' 

If it were necessary to examine critically tlie 
' blessings' from which the above are quoted, and to 
compare the original with the zodiac of Dendera 
and other ancient monuments, we should find the 
coincidences and references to be much more nume- 
rous and explicit. Our object, however, is not to 
prove what signs were actually referred to, or what 
the signs were, or what the interpretation, but to 
establish a general reference to them in the word of 
prophecy. 

Connected with this part of our subject, it may 
be noticed, that the stones on the breastplate of the 
High Priest were arranged according to the en- 
campment of the children of Israel ; corresponding 
also with the precious stones forming the twelve 
foundations and the twelve gates of the Holy City, 
seen in the vision of St. John. In the midst of the 
precious stones on the breastplate, and correspond- 
■ ing with the situation of the Tabernacle and Scbe- 
chinah (or shining of God's glory) in the midst of the 
tribes, — the Urim and Tbummim (Lights and Per- 
fections) were placed. The following extracts irom 
Jewish writers, relative to the standards and preci- 
ous stones, are too curious to be omitted. 

To Jonathan's Targum this passage occurs : ' The 
standard of Judah was of linen, of three colours, 
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answering to the three precious stones in the breast- 
plate, viz. a chalcedony, sapphire, aad sardonyx. 
In it, suiToimding the Lioo, the names of the three 
tribes, Judah, Issachar, and Zabulon, were engraved 
or expressed ; and in the midst thereof was written, 
' Rise up, Lord, let thine enemies be scattered ; let 
tliem that hate thee flee before thee.' Chazlmni 
gives the following account of the other tribes : ' The 
portraiture of a Man was upon Reuben's standard, 
dyed after the colour of the sardine, set in the 
breastplate; and his name, with the sign of his 
mandrakes which he found, which are so called 
from their likeness to a man. The portraiture of a 
Lion was on Judah's standard, dyed in the colour of 
a chalcedony, agreeable to bis father's prophecy 
concenling the Lion of the Tribe of Judah. The 
figure of a Bullock, or Ox, was on Ephraim's stand- 
ard, dyed in his colour on the breastplate, a beryl ; 
and this agreeable to Moses' blessing. The figure 
of an Eagle was dyed into the colour of a hyacinth 
on Dan's standard.' ' So the Ensigns^ Aben Ezra 
says, ' were like the Cherubim whwk Ezekwl aaw.^ 

It cannot but be deemed a very curiam coinci- 
dence, that the light, or schechinah, should appear 
in the tabernacle from between the cherubic figures ; 
that the same light, and the pillar of fire, should 
have been in the midst of standards having the 
cherubic figures portrayed on them; that the Sun 
should have had his tabernacle or course in heaven 
through figures of the same kind; that the Lights 
and Perfections of the breastplate should have been 
in the midst of precious stones coTrespon<£ng with 
K 2 
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4>etv'elre. tribes, and havitig their luiiijes engrftved 
pp Ui0ni i that the light t^ the Hoi; City, New 
Jjcnualeio, sbould be desciibed ' aa of a stone most 
precious, even as a. jaEf>er'Btone, clear as crystal'; 
and that the light should be in the midst, there aguo, 
pf other precious stones, twelve in number, having 
the names of the twelve Apostles of the Lamb ! 

Let the reader connect with these circumstances 
the dream of Joseph, formerly noticed, in which the 
eleven constellations bowed down to the twelflh; 
and that these were interpreted to mean himself and 
his eleven brethren, the ensigns of whose families 
were as above described, and he will be constrained 
to own that all this coincidence cannot be acci' 
dental. It will suggest to bim, also, a remarkable 
meaning in Deborah's words, * the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera.' 

It is cited, in the Psalms, as one of the greatest 
instances of Divine power, that God * telleth the 
number of the stars, he calleth them all by names ' ; 
and this ia immediately followed by the declaration, 
' Crreat is our Lord, and of great power, his under- 
standing is unsearchable.' If it were merely meant 
that God gave names to the heavenly bodies, there 
are many more inscrutable acts of bis power in na- ' 
ture than this. But when it is told to Daniel that, 
at the resurrection ' they that be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament, and the multitude 
that are turned to rightousness, as the stars for ever 
and ever ; ' when an apostle says, ' there is one 
glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, 
and another glory of the stars — for one star diff«%th 
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ftom another star in gkwy — '-so also is the i-esurree- 
tion of the dead; 'and when we see the Sun of 
righteousness himself, 'holding the seven stari in 
his right hand,' — there seems to he more than a 
mere illustrative use,— there is evidently a symbo- 
lical allusion to them, in all sach passages. The 
numbering, ordering, arranging, and naming the 
stars at first, so that they might serve for signs, or 
be siffn^ficant of the numhering, gathering, or enrol- 
ling of the heavenly church, is the only key to that 
repeated reference to them throughout the Scriptures, 
which is summed up in an ascription of praise to 
' Him that by Wisdom made the Heavens ! 
' For His mercy endureth for ever !' 

Looking at the ordinances of heaven, as liramed 
and set in order for a purpose so sublime, what 
force and meaning is given to the passages, adduced 
in a former chapter, respecting the deci<aration 
of the glory of God in* the iirmament — night unto 
night showing forth knowledge of his salvation ; — 
to that reference also in the 8th psalm, * Jehovah 
our Adonai, how excellent {adir, the root of our 
word adore) is thy name in all the earth, who hast 
set (placed, ordered) thy glory in and around the 
heavens. As I look to thy heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, the moon and the stars which thou hast 
rightly ordered, (arranged and settled according to 
a previous design in respect to something fatwre, see 
Taylor's Hebrew Concordance,) what is man, that 
thou art Mu« mindful of him; the son of man, tbtU 
thus Ihon visitest him ? ' 

Again, take, with this key, such passages in the 
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propbtiW a» tbp Mlqwing: 'Have ye notknowa? 
have ye not beard ? halh it not been told you from 
the bsginningi have ye not understood from the 
foundation q/" the earth ? It is he that sittetb upon, 
the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof 
are as grasshoppers : that atretcheth ont the heavens 
as a curUuD, and epreadetb them out as a tabernacle 
of rest to dwell in.' ' Seek Him that maketh the 
seven stars and Orion, and tumeth the shadow of 
death into the morning, and maketh the day ^irk 
with nigbt.' 

Turning from the prophets, which abound with 
such passages, to Job, who is so often instructed 
out of the book of the firmament; bow dark to us 
are such lessons as the following, yet how expres- 
sive and clear must they have been to him, or to any 
one who understood the interpretation of the meta- 
phors : ' Canst thou lead Mazzeroth (the twelve 
signs); canst thou guide Areturus and his sons?' 
That there were testimonies, figures, or parables in 
these signs, who can doubt that reads this appeal to 
him ? ' Who commaudeth the sun and it shineth 
not, and by THE TESTIMONY of the STARS 
teacketk them : who alone spreadeth out the heavens, 
and treadeth upon the waves of the sea : who 
maketh Areturus, Pleiades, and the chambers of the 
south : who doetb great things past finding out ; 
yea, and wonders without number.' 

The wonderful works of God, in the heavens 
above as well as in the earth beneath, were em- 
ployed, then, as figurative instructors by the Spirit 
~ of God, under the Old Testament. They were so 
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used, not only under the Mosaic etonatay, but tbati 
use was evidently a contiauation, a following up, 
or application of, the gjmbols prepared for that 
purpose 'from the fotmdation of the earth.' It was 
one of the ' divers manners in which God of old 
spake nnto the fathers,* and bore testimony to the 
words of his serrants the prophets. It was a figu- 
rative mode of instruction, often adopted by the 
Spirit of God speaking by the prophets; followed 
by the Apostles ; and Esnctioned and explained by 
the Great Apostle and High Priest of the Christian 
profession, in the revelation of the Old Testament 
figures and hieroglyphics, wliich he made to his 
servant John ; ' who bare record of the Word of 
God, and of the testimony of Jesus Christ, and of 
all things that he saw.' Had that metaphorical use 
of the signs of heaven been confined merely to illus- 
trations, drawn from iheir heauty or number, we 
might have been content with the current opinion, 
that they were alluded to in the Scriptures because 
they happened to offer very pretty allegories and a 
popular mode of instruction. But unless we yield 
to the impious idea, that the metaphors used by the 
Lord himself and his servants were borrowed from 
the superstitions of the world, we must seek a much 
higher source for the introduction into the church of 
God of old, and into the Scriptures of truth, of 
such amazing figurative coincidences and references, 
connected with the signs of heaven, as we have 
found there. We have seen the hieroglyphic figures 
pertaining to them, introduced into the earthly 
sanctuary, and shining in the visions of the hea- 
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▼enly holy place. Not only are the 'four living 
creatures' there, but 'the Lion of the tribe of 
Jndah* is introduced. The seven stars are beheld 
in the right hand of Him ' whose counteuance was 
as the snn sbtning in his strength.' The same 
glorious person gives the promise of * the Morning 
Star.' A woman appears, clothed with the sun, the 
moon under her feet, and on her head 'a crown of 
twelve stars.' These can be no fortuitous, no bor- 
rowed, no accidental allusions, The WonderM 
Councillor who reveals these mysteries or figures, is 
He who at the first 'made great lights: the sua to 
role (instruct) by day ; the moon and stars to nde 
(instruct) by night; for his mercy endureth for 
ever.' Did the Maker and Former of these things 
so array them, so constitute, so order, and so divide 
them, without any regard to the use he himself was 
to make of them, to teach man ' the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven ? ' Nay, their adaptation to 
HIS TRUTHS is the proof that ' our God made the 
heavens.'' 'Thus saith the Lord, who glveth the 
sun for a light by day, the ordinances of the moon 
and stars for a light by night ; who divideth the sea 
when the waves thereof roar: the Lord of hosts is 
his name : if those ordinances depart from me, 
saith the Lord, the seed of Israel also shall cease 
from being a nation before me for ever ' 
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THE KNOWLEDGE OF WITTY 

INVENTIONS. 



We have now glanced at the most prominent les- 
BODs in the Divine Economy, taught hy means of 
figures, implanted in and around the creation when 
it was first called into existence : lessons begun to 
Adam; continued in the patriarchal line; inter- 
woven into the veil of the law; and constituting an 
important part of prophetic metaphor. Ere pro- 
ceeding to enquire into the use made of the same 
symbols and symbolical mode of teaching, by the 
nations which were left to choose their own ways ; 
there is a branch of ancient teaching, a room in the 
schools of the prophets, to which we would wish to 
pay a short visit, ere turning from that chosen 
people, to whom God revealed himself as he did to 
no other nation under heaven. The lessons to 
which we allude, are intimately connected with the 
subject we have been considering ; although rather 
a branch from them, than constituting an integral 
part of the same mode of teaching. 

The parables or figures we have hitherto been 
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coneidering, are those borrowed immediately firom 
natural phenomena: the branch to which we now 
turn for a little, sprung out of them ; and took the 
form of dark sayings, enigmas, riddles, or, in the 
words of the proverb from which lie title to this 
chapter is quoted — witty inventions. For this kind 
of knowledge Solomon was greatly celebrated, for 
' he spake three thousand proverbs, and his songs 
were a thousand and five.' 

The Queen of the South came from the uttermost 
parts of the earth, to hear this wisdom of Solomon, 
and to put 'hard questions'' to him. To suppose 
that she came to put unmeaning riddles or mjsti- 
cisms to him, and that she went away, on receiving 
an answer to them, like a child pleased with a new 
toy, is really to reduce the Bible itself to a level 
with the profane prints, with which it is so often 
trammelled, and by which the ideas of youth, re- 
specting the grandest subjects which were ever dis- 
cussed amongst men, are in mauy cases irrecover- 
ably debased. There were hard questions then in 
the heart (for the Queen of Sheba communed with 
Solomon of all that was in her heart) ; there were 
riddles then, as there are now, which many, over- 
looking the answers which the Book they have in 
their hands gives, often, in secret, wish one would 
rise from the dead to expound to them ! The phi- 
losopher, to whom the admiring eyes of the world 
are turned, while he has been tracing the operations 
of millions of years in the bowels of the earth, or 
has been dilating on the countless myriads of worlds 
which filled the universe, ere yet this little speck in 
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the imiTerse, the earth, was created, — even he, when 
he retires to his closet and shuts his doors ahont 
him, or when he communes with his own heart on 
his bed, has hard gueslions, which the world never 
hears of, which he would he ashamed to own, but 
which he would go to the uttermost parts of the 
earth to get an answer to ! 

The wisdom with which Solomon was so highly 
fat^oared, and which he celebrates so much in bis 
writings, was, ' the wisdom which dwells with sub- 
tUti/y and finds out the tnowledge of ieitty inven- 
tions.^ The idea at the root of the word translated 
' witty inventions,' is that of a line or cord tightly 
knotted; while the word translated 'prudence,' on 
the margin ' subtilty,' is the state or condition of a 
person braced to an arduous undertaking — having 
his eyes on the alert, or, as Solomon expresses it, 
' in his head,' and his body unincumbered. 

These images depict the state and situation of a 
wise and prudent man at any time, but more especi- 
ally luider the Old Covenant, or expectant dispensa- 
tion. There was then a Gordian knot to be untied, 
a riddle to be resolved. Until the great Zapbnath 
Paaneah, or Revealer of Secrets, came, every kind of 
knowledge bad a figurative or expectant character. 
Sometimes it took the form of what is translated a 
SIGN, that is, a thing progressing or going forward to 
a future development : a figure, a matter to be lud 
open : A wondeb, something out of the course of 
nature, for future elucidation : an ordinance, a 
witness to a future event: a line, a stretching for- 
ward in hope ; a proverb, a figurative instructor : 
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A BiDBLB, a hud Baying, or a dark question, the 
unfoldiog of which is to ^re joy. These are the 
ideas at the roots of all the words, used, at that 
period, to convey instniotion. They all had a pro»- 
pective aspect ; all a dark present, with a future 
bri^tness or elucidation. Wecannotnow,&omtheir 
language having been so long dead, see the force or 
beauty of many of their divine sentences ; — so well 
* understand a proverb and the interpretation thereof, 
the words of the wise and their dark sayings.' Bat 
events have corae to pass, in these latter days of the 
earth, which, although they do not in all cases enable 
us to see the force of the saying itself, plainly guide 
us to the object of them all. For instance, although 
the proverbs of Solomon, which have come down to 
us in the book bearing that name, are all apparently, 
or on the surface, appUcable to, or drawn from, the 
ordinary mutters of daily life ; yet, now that He, who 
is made unto his people * Wisdom,' has come, we 
have in him the interpretation of all Solomon's say- 
ings about wisdom ; and we now know why it was 
necessarily hidden tinedom, until be came. In the 
true and false women, spoken of by the same 
preacher, we find prototypes of the true and false 
churches, described in the New Testament. Id his 
forcible picture of inebriety and its effects, (Prov. 
xxiii. 39) we observe a faithful delineation of the 
effects of mixing doctrines, as well as wines ; of the 
unsteadiness of mind and conduct which follows, 
' heaping to ourselves teachers, having itching ears, 
and turning away from the unmised milk of the 
word.' In these, and many other instances, we may 
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QDt be able to estimate the extreiii« beautr with 
wbicb the original saTing must bave been clothed, 
wben it came from the lips of tbe wise man ; but th« 
folfilment of tbe anticipated hidden matters, wfaioh 
lay behind the vail of the proverb, 'like apples of 
g^ld within a network of silver/ gives us the scope, 
and spirit, and design of them. We now understand 
why it was ' the glorj of God to conceal a thing (to 
veil it m figures), but the honour of kings to search 
out a matter.' 

We cannot imagine, however, that tbe spirit or 
design of the divine sentences of old was wholly 
unintelli^ble to tbe hearers. 'The holy men of 
God, who spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost, searched what and what manner of time the 
Spirit of Christ, which was in them, did signify, 
when it testified' tbe things concerning him and his 
kingdom. The queen of Sheba travelled to very 
little purpose, if she did not understand the prophetic 
nature of all that filled her with so much admiration 
at the court of Solomon ; and her journey was a 
most unprofitable one, if she only carried back a 
few unintelligible sayings, or a few dry moral sen- 
t«ices. 

The superiority of our position, who have been 
honouxed to bear of tbe Greater than Solomon, was, 
in a great degree, made up to the expectants of the 
Old Testament, by the construction of the language, 
and its intimate connexion with the prophetic signs 
respecting the coming and tbe kingdom of the 
Messiah. Unless we take this into consideration, 
their acts will appear as absurd as their language 
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oDmeaaiDg. Hoir puerile, naj^, faow Qngast and 
and fbolisb, the riddle which Samson put to Int 
(nendB, &t his mam&ge-feast, if it meant DothiDg 
mora than that he had slain a lion and eaten honey 
out of the carcase ! If it merely respected that, it 
is only paralleled by one child asking aoothei to 
guess what had happened to him on a certain day, 
and dignifying the puerility by the name of a riddle. 
The Spirit of God would never have been given to 
SarasoQ to enact, nor employed in recording, snch 
foolery. Samson 'put forth' a sentence, to them, 
containing a great truth, under two most striking 
figures; — that truth, which was the subject of all 
the Old Testament mysteries or figures : ' Out of the 
eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came 
forth sweetness.' The subject, and the language in 
which it was couched, would have been at once 
understood by his companions, had there been any 
'wise-hearted' among the thirty young nien-^anj 
accustomed to look fi^m the sign to the thing 
signified; eveu although they bad heard nothing 
about 4he lion or the honey. Now that the thing 
hath come to pass, we can see an evident allusion in 
Samson's riddle beyond its application to tiie occnt- 
rence which suggested it to him ; so might those 
who heard it, if they had instituted a proper in- 
vestigation into the language and figures in which it 
was clothed. 

We have briefly glanced at the nature of these 
' dark sayings' of the Old Testament, on account 
of their connexion with the figures interwoven wifli 
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* the laogui^e. Int^restiog as it would be toi analyse 
dMse sayings, and to obtain glimpses ef tha pro- 
phetic inatmctioB conveyed in them, the necessity of 
the study is superseded by tbe appearance of the 
true Light of which they all testified. It is, how- 
erer, not merely a matter of interest but of, im- 
portance, to notice the source from whence they 
were drawn, aud the object to which tbey all point; 
for it gives consistency, force, and beauty to tbe 
instruction con,veyed by them, aud accounts for the 
high estimation in which they were held by those 
who * blessed God for having placed so wise a Son 
on tbe throne of his lather David.' 

The mode of instruction by means of parables 
was, lite every part of the Divine Economy, dark- 
ened and disfigured ere our Lord appeared, by the 
teachers in tbe Jewish church. They took away 
the key of knowledge, entering not in themselves, 
DOT suffering others to enter. The services of the 
law, which prefigured the atonement, were trans- 
formed into an unmeaning ritual : the statutes of tbe 
Iiord, which preached tbe Divine Righteousness, 
were divested of their spiritual meaning, and made 
a ground of self-righteousness; and the mysteries, 
figures, and parables of the Old Testament, were 
stripped of all tboir beauty, and made the ground- 
work (^ tbe most pitiful compilation of mysticisms 
and puerilities, which erer disgraced a civilized 
people. 

Leaving the land of Judea, the scene of so many 
wonderful works — of so many preachings to a dis- 
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obedient and a gainsayiog people ; let us now turn ' 
to the GeDtile Dations, and enquire what use thej/ 
made of the knowledge of God, delivered to them 
when 'they received the portion of goods which 
fell to their share, and toolc their journeys into f^ 
countries.' 
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' When the Most High divided to the nations their 
inheritoDce, when he separated the sons of Adam, 
he set the bounds of the people according to the 
number of the children of Israel. For the Lord's 
portion is his people: Jacob is the lot of his inhe- 
ritance.' 

In this declaration it is distinctly intimated that, 
when God scattered the Babel confederacy, and 
sent the various tribes to seek out and to possess 
their different inheritances, they were all under the 
eye of the Governor among the nations. However 
accidental, to themselves or to others, the choice 
they made of countries might appear. Heaven was 
directing all their movements; with a special relation 
to the part each might be called upon, in the provi- 
dence of God, to take for or against his chosen peo- 
ple; or to the share which might afterwards be 
allotted to them, in promulgating the report of what 
was to be transacted in 'Jacob, the lot of the I<ord's 
inheritance.' All had a reference to the fulfilment 
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of the one great and glorious matter, for which creB- 
tion was called into exietence. 

Until that great event was brought to pass, at 
which all heaven shall for ever wonder, God left the 
nations to choose their own ways; that is, he made 
DO new revelations to them as be did to his own 
portion. Yet 'he left himself not without witness,' 
even amongst these qation^. * He did good, send- 
ing rain from heaven and Iruitfiil seasons, filling 
their hearts with food and gladness.' In these 
daily acts of heneiicence he maintained his character, 
in the sight of all nations, as the God who keepeth 
covenant and mercy for ever ; for in these things he 
fulfilled to all nations the covenant made with their 
progenitor, Noah ; * summer and winter, seed-time 
and harvest, did not cease.* 

But his creatures became ' unthankful, vain in 
their imaginations, and their foolish heart was 
darkened.' They were sent abroad with the know- 
ledge of God and of his ways. These ways of his 
continued the same ; * he caused his sun to shine, and 
his rain to come down, on the just and on the unjust.' 
But they ' did not like to acknowledge the God ' 
who had been revealed to them, and whose glory 
had been declared to them. 'Professing themselves 
to be wise, they became fools ; and changed the glory 
of the uncorruptible God ' into that which is no 
glory. 

Some of the ways in which the glory of God was 
revealed to man from the first, were briefly enquired 
into in the earlier chapters of this work. Amongst 
those ways, we found one, in particular, which 
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seemed well fitted for the situation and etate of the 
world afler the dispersion of Babel. Of that way, 
even the finger and hand-writing of the Almighty 
in the Grmaiaent, it is said: "Theie is no speech 
nor language where their voice is not heard; their 
words hare gone out to all the earth, and their 
report to the ends of the world.' 

la reference to tkat tuay, and its adaptation to the 
office of a public instructor to the nations, there is 
a most remarkable allusion in Deut iv. 19. Moses 
is there warning the Israelites against idolatry of 
every kind ; and, after telling them ' to take good 
heed to make no graven image,' he says, ' and lest 
Uioa lift up thine eyes unto heaven, and when thon 
seest the sun, and the moon, and the stars, all the host 
of heaven, shouldst be driven to worship them and 
serve them, which the Lord thy God hath divided, 
(marg. imparted) tmto all nations under all heaven.' 

With THIS Bode imparted to them, all nations 
were suffered for a time to choose their own ways. 
Hiat book, in which the visible things of God 
clearly declared the invisible, was accompanied, to 
them, with a very wonderful key, that of a language 
illustrative of the works of God ; ' so that they were 
without excuse.' That same key opened up to 
them the meaning of all the surprising natural 
phenomena of the earth, as well as of the heavens' 
which so distinctly declared * the eternal power 
and Godhead ' of their Creator. 

How they corrupted that knowledge, and 'changed 
the truth of Gqd into a lie,' is the subject of the 
following chapters. 
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Altbouoh we purpose dividing the subject before 
us into the several names of religious which sprung 
out of the Babel onion, rather than into noticeB of 
the different kingdoms and the creed professed by 
each ; yet, the brief reference in the Bible to the 
first potentate of Babylon is so curious, and the 
kingdom which begun with him occupies so large a 
space in the prophetic writings, that it seems advis- 
able to devote a few pages to the consideration of 
the origin and nature of that great Old Testament 
Antichristian power. 

It is narrated of Nimrod, in the third generation 
from Noah, that 'he began to be mighty in the 
earth; ' and as * the beginning of his kingdom,* that 
is, the head or metropoliB of his kingdom, ' was 
Babel,* we conclude that he headed the remains of 
the coalition there ; after the sects and parties had 
been broken off, and had taken their departure to 
other lands. 

The coalition formed by Nimrod extended far. 
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and many great cities rapidly attested the number 
of his subjects, and the extent of his power. After 
founding fonr cities in the land of Shinor, ' he went 
forth into Assyria,' and built four there also. When 
all these cities are enumerated, there is a carious 
note, appended in the text, which seems in our 
translation to apply only to Resen, but which we 
apprehend refers to the whole Babylonish power. 
' The same,' it is said, ' is a great city.' Now less 
is heard afterwards of Resen than of the others. 
The note is literally 'this, the city, the great.' 
Comparing that note with wbat is said of Spiritual 
Babylon, Reis. xvii. 18, 'the woman which thou 
sawest is TH4T great city, which reigneth over the 
kings of the earth,' it may be ponsidered whether' 
the note in Genesis is not applicable to the whole 
Babylonish dominion; and thus early points it out 
as the great ancient worldly power, which was to 
stand in contrast with the smallness and compa- 
rative weakness of 'Jacob, the Lord's portion.' 

The first monarch of this great empire is said to 
hare been * a mighty hunter before the Lord.' This 
is one of the instances in which the translators have 
chosen the secondary and derivative meaning of a 
word, instead of its primary signification ; one of 
those unfortunate phrases, which have contributed 
so mnch to instil contemptible ideas respecting the ' 
early events recorded in the Bible, It might have 
been expected, that, if the unlikelihood had not 
occurred to them, of the sacred historian recording 
that the monarch of an empire so magnificent was 
so great a hunter that his hunting became a proverb ; 
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the phrase, 'before the Lded; wonld have set the 
translators right 

Tlie original mtention of the 'Babel consj^acy 
was DQiformity, before the Lord, or in religious 
matters. Nimrod seems to have entered into the 
scheme with great zeal : and ' verily he had his 
reward.' He was *a mighty conbtrainer, before 
the Lord,' or in the cause of the Lord ; and he 
acquired great fame by it; his efforts were very 
notable, for it continued a proverb for many ages 
afterwards, 'Even as Nimrod the gbeat Intoi*; ' 
HANT before the Lord.' 

Thus early did that Great Intolerance begin to 
rear its head, which became, in process of time, 
'the hammer of the whole earth:' thus early did 
that hunting commence, of which it was afterwards 
said, * will ye hunt the souls of my people ?' * they 
hunt every man his brother with a net' 

We shall not properly estimate the nature of this 
bigotry and zeal, and the jealousy with which it 
always looked at ' the inheritance of the Lord;' 
without keeping in view the reli(^ous origin of the 
Babylonish kingdom ; and the public nature of tht 
call of Abraham, and of the promises given to him 
and his seed. 

'That great city Babylon' and its dependencies 
had their origin, while all the earth was at one on 
religious matters. There was no doubt, therefore, 
its insUtutions were founded in truth, and that its 
doctrines were similar to those professed by the 
immediate progenitors of Abraham. The schem^ 
although, as formerly noticed, only a section of the 
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and imposing, by the worldly power and grandeur 
wlticib aocompaiiKd it. Founded on such principles, 
posMEsed of Bucb power, it assumed the tone of the 
kingdom of heaven in this world. It not only ' sat as 
a queea,' but ' it lifted itself up to heaven.' Babylon 
became 'the praise of the whole earth j' and it was 
said of her and her antitype, ' what city is like unto 
this great city?' — her 'head' or origin in heaven, 
her institutions heavenly, her very intolerance a 
passport to the kingdom of heaven ! 

It is observable how strictly Babel maintained 
the character of her founder for intolerance, even 
to the very last Even when Nebuchadnezzar 
acknowledges th^ God of Sbadrach, Meshech, and 
Abednego — the acknowledgment cannot be made 
without A Bdll ; the confession of the truth cannot 
be made without a decree ; ' therefore, I, Nebuchad- 
oezzar, make a decree, that every people, nation, 
and language, which speak anything amiss against 
the God of Sbadrach, Meshech, and Abednego, 
shall be cut in pieces, and their houses shall be 
made a dung-hill; because there is no other God 
that can deliver after this sort.' 

A profession of religion, which spoke thus ' so 
exceeding arrogantly,' even when it spoke true, 
could not but look with great jealousy iuad hatred at 
a comparative handful of worshippers, of the race 
of Abraham, laying claim to the title of the Church 
and nation of God, — 'a chosen nation, a peculiar 
people.' The part the world would take, in the 
question at issue between them, may be easily 
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gneaeed. Accordinglj, we £nd eveiy niitioD, as 
Well as Asajria, ready to seize oa taxy pretext for 
haiaesiag and vexing the despised peo[de in tibe 
land o£ Judea. 

We see, also, in the different fortunes of the two 
antagonist parties, how greatly the faith of the 
smaller was tried. Worldly prosperity attended 
Babylon ; ' she was a golden cup in the Lord's bond ;' 
Israel, excepting at one or two typical periods, was 
generally ' a poor and an afflicted people,' ' though 
the Lord her God was with her, and the shout of 
a king was beard in the midst of her.' In this lay 
one of the strongest temptation^ of the enemy, in 
the many and too successful attempts to seduce 
her * to commit fornication, and to eat things 
offered to idols.' She gained the esteem of the 
world when she did so, and would be warmly 
approved for her 'liberality,' — greatly praised for 
laying aside a bigoted adherence to one particular 
form of worship ; as if any form, gone about with a 
devout heart, would not be equally acceptable to 
God! 

To estimate fairly the temptations held, out (o 
the Isrealites to ' learn the ways of the natioa% ' 
and to 'forsake the Lord God. of their fathersj'— 
to account for their excessive pron^iess to borrow 
' the patterns of altars,* and the forms of relig^oas 
worship observed by those around them ; — we nuist 
never lose sight of this circumstance, — that theie 
was a mnilariUf between their own worship and 
that to which they were so often seduced. It was 
tUs rimiiarUff which gave Babel all its power over 
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the conscience. The gnat princ^les were recc^- 
nised at Babel; — and eren tbere, at a rery late 
period of her history, there were acknowle^gmentt 
made by her monarchs, which cannot be accounted 
for on any grounds, but that the knowledge of the 
God and Saviour was never altogether lost, even in 
Babylon. It was perverted, and the affairs of reli- 
gion applied to objects of worldly ambition ; but 
Babel would have lost all her power had she openly 
professed infidelity. 

It is interesting to trace the confessions of the 
truth, and of the true God, made in the land of 
Chaldea, from the time of Abraham downwards. 
It has already been noticed, that Abraham did not 
leave his native land on account of his idolatry. 
When fae sent there for a wife for Isaac, Laban 
calls the messenger 'blessed of Jehovah? Laban 
and Bethuel both said, ' the thing proceedeth from 
Jghotah; ' and when they blessed Rebelcah, they did 
BO in language having a direct reference to the 
promise ; ' be thou mother of thousands of miUions, 
and let thy seed possess the gate of those who 
fcat« them.' When Jacob, too, goes to the same 
country, and marries two wives, although one of 
tiiem steals her father's Elohim or Oods, yet both of 
them are frequently found confessing Jehovah ; and 
Laban, who had a vision in a dream, says to Jacob, 
that ' the Elohim of his father Isaac had appeared 
to him.* 

Balaam, who was sent for by Balak, king uf 
Moab, came out of the mountains of Arinenia. He 
ia called a prophet by the apostles. He ooniulted 
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wifb JshoTab ; Jehon.1) apake to tam ; mi in tiiie 
graDdest propbetie language ooieeord, lie foretold 
6m Dominp of the Messiah, and the . nature of iw 
faiogdeaa. 'He lored,' indeed, 'die wages of m* 
nghteousness;* but the same charge wasbiMi^ 
agaiDst many prophets in the Mew Testament efauEcl^ 
evMiiD the days of the apostles. It is singalaT,. toc^ 
t&at the number of Balaam's altars and saarificet 
should have so coincided nnth the acknowledgftd 
sacred numbers in the Scriptures. 

In later periods, we have the decrees of Darius 
and Cyrus ; and we find Rabshakeh, the captain of 
Senacberib, declaring to the Jews, in the name of 
his master, * Jehovah said to me, go up against 
tbis laud to destroy it.' But, above all, what does 
Nebuchadnezzar, the setter-up of the great golden 
image, say, when he sees Shadrach, Mesfaech, and 
Abednego walldog in the midst of the &erj fbmac^ 
unhurt? 'Did not we cast three men bound into 
the midst of the fire ? They answered and said 
unto the kiug. True, O king. He answered and 
said, Lo I see four men loose, walking in the nddat 
of the fire, and they have no hurt: and the foorm 
of the fourth is like thb Son op Qod.' 

This celebrated saying of the king of Babylon, 
and the circumstances which produced it, lead to 
the consideration of one part of the creed of the 
East, which, from a circumstance we are now about 
to notice, may be appropriately brought forward, 
under the title of this chapter. 

The word translated ' mighty,' and applied thrice 
to Nimrod, in the short notice we have of him in 
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Genesis, ia, in the original, G^ber. Now, it is raibor 
a curioti* ciicamstance tiiat the sect of Firewonh^ 
pmrty whic^, in Posia and other eastern coontriBS, 
lay the strongeEt claim to antiquity and parity of 
wtnrahip, are to this day called Oehera. They an 
said to be 'rigorons in their morals and honest in 
dieir dealings. They proiess to beliere a reeni- 
reofioo mid a fattue jadgment, and to worsbip only 
(me God. And though ifaey perform their worship 
before fire, and direct their devotion ton-ards the 
rinng sun, yet they strenuously maintain that they 
wonkip neither, bat that these are the most expres- 
sive tymbf^ of the Dei^.' 

Whether their sentiments are herein truly stated, 
or whether they are entitled to the antiquity they 
clum for them, it is certainly curious, as already 
noticed, to find a sect professing tenets at all similar 
to those now quoted, in that part of the world where 
a Qeber appeared so early, — in that part of the worid, 
which all history states to hare been the birth-place 
and cradle of what is designated Fire-worship. That 
worship, as will be afterwards noticed, assumed 
TariDQs forms, but in the tenets of the Gebers we 
certainly may trace it in the purest form ; in that 
fiarm which it is reasonable to suppose it would 
assume, ere corruption changed spmbols into reali- 
ties, and hieroglyphical truths into gods or images. 

It is interesting, too, tb observe, in this statement 
of the sentiments of the Gebers, so striking comci- 
dence between these tenets and the symbolical me 
pf Fire as illustratiTe of heavenly truth, noticed in 
the I6th chapter of this work, as approved <tf' and 
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. aoimtanBiioed by the Spitik of Ood. . Tbe same ideas 
ptarade both. 

In the symbolical use of Firs, m fiie great purifier; 
as the couoeatrMion of tnitb; and as emblemBtieal 

. of the power and operation of truth, ut the oppoaing 
|»ineipleB of light and darkness, and the triunipb of 
the light and fire over its opponent; asiUnstratire 
of the opposing principles of good and evil, of the 
trutli and the lie; — we see a mnch mora reasonable 
origin for the extensire idolatry, that sprang oat of 
it, than in tbe snpposidon that mankind betbongfat 
themselves, all at once, of falling down on their 
knees to fire, or to tbe sun, as a god. When, too, 
we find a king, in tbe country where these symbols 
were extensively used, acknowledging and recogais- 
ing ' the form of the fourth' in the fire to be die 
likeness of God manifest in the flesh ; and remember 
that the four living creatures ' alive in the ^fire ' had 
been an ^mblem in use from the earliest ages to 
preach tbe truth of G-od; we meet with something in 
this 'must give us pause,' ere we can say that, even 
in the fire-worship of Babylon, the truth had 
altogether been lost sight of, however much it may 
have been corrupted. 

There is something, also, very interesting in the 
earliest traditions of tbe fire-worshippo? of the 
East ; if, in recording them, We trantlate the figures 
or persons which are introduced, according to the 
language used at the time the kingdom of Nimrod 
was first set up. 

At the head of these tradidons stands that of Otu, 
or Oannes (evidently a corruption of Noah), a being 
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half msn, biJffi«li,«JaD taught iheir anoestms out 
of the tea, and gave Ihem knowledge so eootptete, 
* thatnoikmff has moKf been added to i#.'. Aotong 
other thiogfl which this Oan taught them, was, that 
in the beginBing there wa» nothing but daikness and 
an abjras of waters. Men appeared with Iwomnfiit 
BOBM with two aad some with /our faces. The; had 
one bod;, but two or fottr heads, and had the horns 
and hoofs of anunals. A singular and curious cor- 
ruption of the traditions regarding the cherubim at 
Kdea, told to them by those who escaped the 
deluge. 

Ilien we have an account of Caherman (the 
resemblance in the fire), of the Peri (beautiful and 
excellent), and the opposing spirits Dives (oat- 
easts), 'the sons of God and the Daughters of Cain; 
, of Tahmuraz (the perfect change from dark to light), 
attacking the Dive Demnish (the Power of the 
grave), in his own cave, and freeing the Peri Meijan 
(the afflicted dove). 

We are then introduced to Mihr (the great light), 
stasctiog between Oramaz and Arimaa (the one 
the concealer of and the other the sender forth of 
the light). These three figures are represented 
together on man; of the Persian sculptures still 
extant. The figure on the right of Mihr, or Mithras, 
holds the torch inverted, the type of death ; the figure 
on the left holds it aloft, the type of life; while 
Mithras himself (the wounder or bruiser of the 
head), is in the act of slaying the ox; andTepresen- 
tations of the sun, moon, and stars are sculptured 
aronnd. 
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' Sttiuo of' iha paiticidars that bave Iranapiiied,. se<- 
speetiiiK Um initiatioo of worahippers of Mithias, ai» 
alao euriovu. They n'eEe clothed in armour, and hod 
t» OQDtcud with Djen dressed in various hahilimeots 
and in-variaua forme. They had to pass through the 
fire— ihey were baptized — they leceived a mark — an 
offering of bread and of water was made, accom- 
panied by prayer; and an emblem of the resur- 
rection was shown, but of what kind ia not nanated. 
The ceremony finished with a crown being presented 
to them on the point of a sword. They were hence- 
forth called Liom of Mithras, the lion being with 
them one of the hieroglyphics of fire or light 

We shall be better prepared to consider the nature 
of some of these ceremonies, after enquiring into that 
part of the Chaldean philosophy, or mythology, 
which fonns the subject of the next chapter. 

Before concluding the- present reference to the 
kingdom founded by Nimrod, (in the consideration of 
which it was not necessary to allude to the various 
changes and divisions it afterwards underwent, but 
to conuder it as the notable Asiatic power in the 
ancient world, which, thongh sometimes divided uid 
assuming various names, at other times extended 
from Ethiopia to India,) there are some maUers, 
besides those already glanced at, which deserve 
notice here. 

In the enquiry we instituted into the subject of 
language, the reasons for believing letters to bare 
been coeval with language itself were briefly stated. 

Now it is observable, that in Cfaaldea, where the 
affairs of religion were more protected by public 
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iUBtitutioOB, and more systematieally aiTanged,''tllian 
any wb«ra else, the square form of teu«rg *rats 
maintained, aniil at least tbe Ume of the carryings 
of tbe Israelites into ctiptivity there. The «n(iquil7' 
of the Babj'lonieb religious iDfltitatioas, and tbe- 
sftfeguardB under wbicb they were plaoed, renders; it 
Ttiry improbable that any tnalerial change Could 
hare taken place there on the sacred characters; 
and the ckcumstance of these very charactera being 
used by the Jews, after their return, (although they 
were only seventy years in Babylon, and under a 
state of oppression, not at all likely to have afforded 
them opportunities of learning them for the first 
time), leaves very little room to doubt that the square 
form was that in use in the days of Abraham, who 
went from Cbaldea ; and that it was in that form of 
letter tbe sacred books of the Jews, as well as the 
Chaldeans, were originally written. This seems 
greatly confirmed by the Chaldaic language, at the 
time of tbe Captivity, being little else than a dialect 
at tbe Hebrew. 

It is interesting to observe, also, that the farther 
back the Hindoo and other Eastern languages are 
Daced, the nearer they approach in form to the 
square or Chaldaic character; and recent exten- 
sions of tbe British power and dominion in the 
East, have led to the discovery of sacretl records, in 
thd adyta of some temples, so ancient, that tbe key 
to them is lost. These writings have a most striking 
resemblance, in the form of the characters, to that in 
which the most ancient manusmpts of the books of 
Moses, now extant, were written. 
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Tbeee ciraimstances offer a very strong presamp- 
tion, that ihe original Bscred duraoter, througlioilt 
the world, canw from one Bource ; and was of that 
Jirm square form, above referred to, Trhicfa gra- 
dually became more rounded and flowing, as it was 
applied to secular purposes. 

This, likewise, tends to confirm the views already 
before tbe reader, on the subject of language ; and 
renders it at least very improbable that mankind 
could, all at once, or within a very short period, 
entirely lose view of the first principles inculcated by 
the primeval language. It accounts, likewise, for the 
very same ideas, modes of thinking, images, and 
hieroglyphical figures being found in almost every 
nation. They lay in the language itself, connected 
with the natural objects familiar to, and within 
view of, the worshippers, wheresoever they emi- 
grated. 

Od these principles, the similarity^ of the ideas 
concerning einglt poweb, and the emblems with 
which it was every where invested, can alone be 
accounted for. The crown, the horn, the sceptre, 
the laurel, the branch, were not only the insignia of 
sovereignty among all people, and hieroglyphs 
having the same meaning in every nation, — but, in 
every kingdom, tbe persons of sovereigns were 
anointed and were held sacred, as well as in Jndea ; 
and in every nation there was the expectation of a 
king to arise, 'whose kingdom,' in the words of 
Darius, * shall not he destroyed, and his dominion 
unto the end.' Thus the arising of the kingdom of 
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die Messiah was preached at evray court, in the 
figontiTe and proactive entbleii» whi^ surrounded 
i^~ and which decorated the penoiu of the kings ; 
and thus a king to reign in righteouBness was ' the 
desire of all nations.* 
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ASTROLOGY. 



In a former chapter, the reasons were stated for 
believing tbat the historical notices, respecting the 
astroHoniical purpoBes to which 'the top' of the 
tower of Babel, or temple of Belus was applied, 
are corrupted traditions of the religious forms and 
services established there. These traditions receive 
corroboration, from the pre-eminence which fire- 
worship has alwajs maintained in that part of the 
world — a worship intimately connected with the 
observation of the heavenly bodies. 

In other parts of this wort we have, also, pro- 
duced some of those remarkable allusions to the 
prophetic and illustrative nature of the signs of 
heaven, which plainly indicate that ihe early wor- 
shippers were authorised to looTi at them as preach- 
ers of the Divine purposes in store for man, as 
well as proofs of the Divine power. To the pas- 
sages then adduced, which were merely a few out of 
many, we may here just add one: 'Liflup your eyes 
on high, and behold, who hath created these; that 
bringeth out their host by number; be calletb them all 
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bjf names ; by the greatness of his might, for that he 
is strong in power, not one faileth (literally, not one 
man is separate from the gathering or flock to which 
he belongs). Why then sayest thon, O Jacoh, and 
speakest, O Israel, my way is hid from the Lord, 
and my judgment is passed over from my God? 
Hast tfaoTi not known ? Hast thou not heard, that 
the Everlasting Grod, the Lord, the Creator of the 
ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary ? * 

Id such passages, there are so many singular 
references to the naming, as well as the classifying, 
- arran^g, or numbering of the hosts of heaven, 
that, taken in connexion with the power and mean- 
ing which names possessed in ' the one language,' 
can leave no room for ue to doubt that ' the invisible 
things of God from the creation of the world,' were 
in no part of the creation more distinctly preached, 
to the early worshippers, than in the firmament. 
That this preaching was of a prospective or pro- 
phetic nature, as well as a daily testimony to the 
power and attributes of God, is just as plainly 
declared in other quotations formerly made. 

We have more than once observed, that it is not 
at all necessary to the scope of our argument, to 
ascertain either the very nature of the instruction and 
prophecy given, or the very mode of its inculcation. 
It is quite sufficient that the existence of a doctrinal 
purpose in, and a prophetic use of, the firmament, be 
proved. That purpose and that use may have been 
much more extensive, much more expressive, much 
more wonderful than it is now possible for us to 
understand j or it may have been much less so than 
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tile paflsagSB we h»s quoted may lead us to think. 
It is of no importattce, in the present stage of oar 
eaqwiy, which of these sappositions ie the true one. 
In an inTestigation into the origin and nature of the 
Chaldfean and all other systems of Astrology, it is 
enough that we ascertain at the outset, as we have 
ascertained, that, from the be^nning, the heavens 
were looked to as declaring the glory of God, and 
the 'firmament as showing forth his handiwork ; and 
were considered to have iu this respect an illustra- 
tive power, similar to 'the voice of speech.' 

When a temple then was reared, and a priesthood 
appointed, to eBtablish and perpetuate a reli^on, 
which, even in its more degenerate and idolatrous 
days, addressed itself authoritatively to all * people, 
nations, and langui^s,* — a mode of illustration so 
universal in its speech, as the figures of the firma- 
meut, could not be omitted. The introduction of 
the signs of heaven into that worship was founded 
on the known and acknowledged fact, that by these 
signs the God of heaven had instructed his followers 
at the east of Eden. Even had they wanted this 
sanction, they spoke a language which found a 
response in every mind and in every bosom. The 
language the world possessed gave them a key to 
the signs, which rendered the figures, in public esti- 
mation, fit and appropriate ornaments of a heavenly 
temple ; useful and expressive illustrations of the 
great truths, to which the recent deluge had borne 
testimony, in a sermon which could not soon be 
foigotten. 

It was thia which gave Babel all its authority, all 
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ite power over the coDscienceB of men. 'Withant 
some of the pri&ciples profeflsed tber^ sod figures 
first set up beiog intelligible to the mass of mankind, 
it is not possible that the infiaence of Babylon, in 
religious matters, could hare been so great or so 
geoeral ; or that the true worshippers could have 
been so easily seduced, at all times, either to hei 
religions profession, or to others similar to it But 
a system, the first principles of which were uoiver^ 
sally acknowledged to be good ; the figures to 
illustrate it apt; the argumests for its support 
spedous ; the worldly i^ospenty of it great ; the 
temptations to join in it manifold; — in such a 
system we see an origin for the priestly power of 
Babel, which does not call upon us to believe that 
manldDd had then fewer reasoning powers, and 
fewer opporinnitieB for cultivating and exerciung 
them, than in, what we are modestly pleased to 
call, more enlightened times. 

"Hie Babel priesthood and worshippers appealed 
to the heavens, as shewing forth the glory of God, 
and the firmament his handiwork, in its hieroglyphic 
pisaofaing; by which day uttered speech to day, 
and night to night shewed forth wiadotn. They 
pointed to these heavens, as illustrative of the 
invisible works of Him who is, and was, and is 
to oome. They could advocate on scriptural, or 
patriarchial grounds, that those illustrated what he 
bad done, the promise he had made ; what he uvm 
doing, in his spiritual infln^ices among men, juflt 
as the heat of his emblem, the sun, penetrated all 
nature; and what he uxm to do, when the Great 
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Mihr Wtts to come, and when the light of the 
figures, during the night, waa no longer to be 
required. 

Who so likely (o know the will of God, and his 
future purposes, as those who night and day mi- 
nistered in a temple dedicated to thit service — as 
those who consulted the Urim (Unman, Ahriman) 
and the Thummim (Thammuz) in such a temple ? 
Can we wonder at the power they began rapidly to 
posuesB and abuse over the minds of men ? Cui we 
be surprised that Babylon lifted herself up to hearen, 
set her head among the stars, and became the 
proudest of all the proud enemies of the separated 
people? Above all, can we wonder, that a power 
so formidable was soon perverted to the basest 
purposes ; and that while God was, in his own 
good way, by hb doings among his peo]de, giving ^ 
line upon line, precept upon precept, to keep alive 
the true meaning of all the wisdom contained in 
his visible works, — Babylon should have been sink- 
ing into that abyss of superstition, astrology, and 
polytheisni, which brought down upon her the 
righteous judgment of Him, who will not give his 
glory to another, nor his praises to graven images ! 

But let it never be lost sight of, that Babylon, 
with her worship, could not have continued to keep 
the hold she did, and to be so seductive, if she had 
blotted out every trace of the principles she once 
professed. She still 'hewed out her pillars,' like 
wisdom ; she still ' slew her offerings ; ' she still 
' mingled her wine.' Still she said, ' I have peace 
offerings with me, this day I have paid my vows ; ' 
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'therefore/ she added to those slie entnpped,-^ 
* therefore, came I forth to meet thee : I have 
decked my bed with coverings of tapestiy, with 
carved works, with fine linen of Egypt. I have 
perfumed my bed with myrrh, aloes, and cinnamon.' 
Thus it was so necessary for the wise man to say, 
although he himself neglected bis own admonitioD ; 
'let not thine heart decline to her ways, go not 
astray in ber paths, for she hatb cast down many 
woonded; yea, many strong have been slain by 
ber.* * At the (all of Babylon, shall fall the sWn of 
all the earth,' 

If these paths were enticing to the 'simple' at 
first, from the simplicity of doctnne and practice to 
which the purest fire- worshippers hare always liud 
cltum, — they became still more so, when the hiero- 
glyphics and prophetic symbols were gradually - 
tamed from their primitive application, to purposes 
of the most superstitious kind, bnt of the deepest 
interest to individuals. The priests, once looked up 
to as the true interpreters of the symbolical and 
ptopheUc heavens, were amply prepared with means 
to work on the religious and superstitious hopes 
and fears of the people. 

The nature of their studies gave them a minnte 
acquaintance with the motions, as well as the clas- 
rification, of the celestial lights. They could thus 
fbretel, precisely, the moment when any of their 
bearenly momtors would be obscured or enlight- 
ened. The extent to which such an engine might 
be used, for working on the minds of the more 
ignorant among the people at first, and over all 
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clasees to some degree, may easily be ima^ned. 
Tb6 general prophetic natnre of the heavens, in 
allusioQ to the kingdom of the Messiah, was first 
generally taken for granted and proceeded upon. 
The tendency of human nature being to comipt 
troth by altering it, adding to it, or-mystifying it; — 
BO when the ultimate and great scope of heavenly 
truth was, from any or all of these causes, lost sight 
of, other applications were made of the celestial 
phenomena; all of them still in a prophetic spirit; 
all of them in apparent consonance with the great 
principles they set out with. 

The prognostications of eclipses and other natural 
phenomena would, thus, soon become a part of the 
prophetic intelligence, derived from intercourse with 
heaven. And we may suppose the reverence and 
the awe with which those men would be looked up 
to, whom they were taught to consider priests of 
God, — BO near to the Deity, so intimately ac- 
quainted with his will, when they heard their pro- 
phecy of the obscuration of the brightest emblem 
of the Deity ; and when they saw that emblematical 
representation of his favour withdrawn from them, 
at the very moment his messengers had predicted. 

By these and other perversions of their itinctions, 
as ministers in the temple of Belus, an amazing 
political power and infiuence would be given them ; 
and the fame of Babylon, of her diviners and her 
astrologers, went out into all nations. How ex< 
pressive, then, are the words of the prophet to that 
Babylon, which had appeared, through her intimacy 
with the heavens, to foretel, as well as to accomplish, 
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the greatest doings among the nations, — how cnttiag 
hie Barcasm in allusion to her fall, to which Babylon 
herself was so blind : ' Let now the viewers of the 
heavens, the seers or foretellers by the constel- 
lations, the prognosticators of new events, stand up 
and save thee (torn these things that shall cone 
upon thee ! ' 

It cannot fail to attract our attention, — while 
noticing the assumption of prophetic political know- 
ledge, by the astrologers of Babylon, through their 
intercourse with the stars, — that most, of the true 
prophecies, regarding the antichristian kingdoms, 
were given by hieroglyphical figures of animals and 
of men ; and it was certainly a very wonderfiil 
judgment on the gods of Chaldea, that hierogly- 
phical figures should have been revealed, in dreams 
and visions, to their kings, to which the professed 
students of the hieroglyphical language of the fir- 
mament could give no key. Still more clearly did 
this judgment on her gods appear, while their wise 
men were turned backward and their diviners mad, 
when one of the despised separatists interpreted the 
hieroglyphics ; and had other figures revealed to 
himself, foreshowing, amongst other things, the total 
d^truction of the antichristian power, ancient as 
well as modem. 

But the intercourse which the Magi had with the 
heavens, was too gfunfiil a matter to be applied only 
to political purposes. If the fates of kingdoms were 
foretold, the fortunes of the individuals composing 
those kingdoms, particularly the illustrious among 
them, might be enquired into. It was easy to invent 
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a mode of connecting the fates of indiTidtuls with 
certain stars; nay, it is easy to see how men 
receiving, in a perverted state, such a study as we 
have heen tracing to its origin, might have them- 
selves believed in the diabolical nonsense to which 
they perverted the works of the finger of the Al- 
mighty. If constellations, or figures like them, 
were hieroglyphical of nations, might not the stars 
of which they were composed, have some reference 
to, some influence on the fate of the illustri of those 
kingdoms i If the stars were generally prophetic, 
must they not be individually so ? Hence the apo- 
tkeosU; hence the translation to the stars of those 
who had been eminent for their piety on earth. 
The connexion between the heavens and the earth 
was thus gradually drawn closer and closer; the 
influences of the stars became more and more be- 
lieved in; unUl, to have disbelieved that the ultimate 
destiny of every Babylonish s^nt was a star, and 
the guardianship of bis footsteps on earth the em- 
ployment of the stars, would have consUtuted a 
heretiCf and would have been construed into a denial 
that there was a God in heaven above. 

Thus Astrology, or the foretelling of the fortunes of 
individuals by the stars, like all other superstitions, 
whether heathen or christian, arose out of a per- 
version of truth — out of a * pnvate intepretation' 
of a public or general prophecy. That there was a 
prophetic voice in the firmament, regarding ' the 
great salvation,' we have found reason to believe, 
fix>m many passages and circumstances, which can 
no otherwise be accounted for : and we behold the 
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expectation of the M&gi, in this respect, confirmed, 
vheD they came from Chaldea, saying, ' Where is 
he that is bom king of the Jews? for we have 
seen his stai' in the east, and have come to'worship 
him.' Without some undeniable and well-esta- 
blished prophetic character in the heavens, it was 
impossible that a supers^tion so widely spread, 
conld have every where, as well as in Chaldea, have 
taken so deep root. But such a matter as this, 
committed into the hands of a skilful and designing ' 
race of men, to whom the consultation of the stars 
was deputed "by the general voice, laid the founda- 
tion of, and gradually increased into, the most 
powerful and the most fascinating of all superstitions. 
We have already stated some grounds for be- 
lieving that, even while Babylon and her neigh- 
bours did thns, and in many other ways, corrupt the 
truths of God, she still, to the last, professed the 
worship of the Lord; and did not consider her 
hieroglyphic al forms at all incompatible with that 
worship, even as it was observed among the Israel- 
ites. Accordingly, when the King of Assyria sent 
from Babylon, and other places in his dominions, 
settlers into the devastated provinces of Israel; 
when they came there, they professed to * fear the 
Lord,' while they ' served their own gods.' ' Every 
people made their own gods, and pot them in the 
houses of the high places which the Samaritans had 
made.' ' And the men of Babylon made Succotb 
Benoth (tabernacles for representatioDs or hierogly- 
phics) ; and the men of Cuth made Nergal (the 
bright or shining sphere or circle, the Gilgal of the 
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Cherabim) ; and the men of Hau^th made Adiima 
(the coiuecrati(m of fire) ; and the Avites made 
Nibhaz (the vision of the budding forth] ; and Tar- 
tak [the setting ap of the ox). And the Sepharrites 
made their children pass through the fire to Adiam- 
melech (the king of glory) and Asnamelech (the 
king of power), the gods of Sepharraim.' All these 
things were, doubtless, considered great improve* 
ments on the ancient primitive worship ; and tbey 
were very anxious to call the mixture, the fear of 
the Lord. But the Spuit of God says otherwise. 
These were additions of man's making — not ap- 
pointed by Him who said to Moses, ' See thoa make 
all things according to the pattern shewed to thee in 
the mount* So it is recorded of the Samaritans, 
'unto iMs day ihey do after the former manners;' 
they profess to fear, but * they fear not the Lord.* 
These additions rendered their worship no longer 
the fear of the Iiord, hut the way of error. 

The otlier corruptions into which Babylon dege- 
nerated, will be more appropriately noticed in some 
of the following chapters.. 
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F1BE-WOR8HIP, — or the use of the symbols of fire 
and light, and their hieroglyphics, to represent 
certain ideas or doctrines, — entered largely, as we 
have already seen, into the theological syBtem which 
'the one people with the one lip' professed. We 
may, therefore, expect to find it at the root of every 
ancient form of worship. We hare already traced 
some of the authorised and corrected uses of the 
pure emhlems among the Hebrews. We hare seen a 
branch of it descend into the east; where some of 
its professors, at this day, are said to hold it in 
great simplicity, and farther removed from idolatry 
than, perhaps, any other sect amongst the Heathen. 
Another branch of it, we have ascertained, took the 
form of astrology, and, by a corruption and private 
interpretcUioD of the hieroglyphics of the heavens, 
attempted to bring down the influences of the stars, 
on the destinies of nations and the fortunes of in- 
^vidnals. 

But, altboQgh in diflerent natjons there was a 
tendency to, or partiality for, certain branches of 
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the syBtem, in preference to others, — some primitive 
ideas and figures were common to them all ; what- 
ever nation it appeared in, whatever name the 
religion assumed, whether it took the name of Mi- 
thras, of Nergal, or of Baal or Bel, it was still the 
same, or a sprout of the same, with what the wor- 
shippers thought, of course, more expressive or 
appropriate symbols. 

There is one circumstance which, ahove others, 
must excite our attention in respect to it, and that 
is, — that on the pltuns of Cbaldea, Egypt, and 
other level districts, artificial high places should 
have been reared, to supply the places of those 
eminences which more hilly countries offered, for 
the due observance of the rites of Baal or Bel, (the 
Lord of the ascendant, or Enqiury for the ascen- 
sion.) This circumstance, taken in connexion with 
the name, indicates what is corroborated by history 
and tradition, that the great symbol, looked at, or 
worshipped, in the services of Baal, was the sun ; 
and that the high places were intended to catch the 
first rays of the God, or to offer the earliest oppor- 
tunities of celebrating his ascension in the morning. 

When we remember the many beautiful allusions 
to this sign amongst the people of God, (to some of 
which we referred in their place,) we may under- 
stand bow such a worship may have been seductive 
to them. The idea of going early to celebrate the 
appearance of the harbinger of the morning, or of 
the Great Light itself, -would off'er a very plausible- 
excuse for ' going up by steps to the altar of God,' 
in contravention of the law. It is remarkable, too. 
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that even some of those kings who purified the 
Cbarch-aDd Temple of old, often allowed the fugh 
places to remdn. These high places seem, from 
this, to have held a very strong grasp of the afiec- 
lions of the people generally ; if even those kings, 
who otherwise ' did right in the eyes of the Lord,' 
were not themselves weak on so plausible a matter 
as this. 

It may here be noticed, that the great danger in 
referring to symbols, of appointing worship for 
them, otherwise than God ordained, was the ten- 
dency to raise the sign itself to a higher place than 
God intended for it; so by degrees to constitute it 
the Deity (or in other words to introduce hate- 
aiALiSH], ascribing to second canses powers and 
effects dependent on the Great I ah. But although 
this was one danger to be apprehended in such 
worship, we have no reason whatever to think, with 
some authors, that it always produced this effect ; 
or that the worship of Baal was neither more nor 
less than ascribing fonnatory or plasmatorial powers 
to the irradiations of the material heavens. That 
there were materialists amongst the followers of 
Baal, there can be no doubt ; but had such princi- 
ples been those openly avowed as constituting it, it 
could never have been so seductive to the Worship- 
pers of the true God. The church of Israel never 
could have gone, back and forward, from material- 
ism to Jehovah, and from Jehovah to materialism, 
in the way we read of theirluming from idolatry or 
relapsing into it. Seduction always wears the fhint 
of truth. The dangers of Baalim seem to have 
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been these: it had propitiation in its sacrifices, and 
the emblem of the light of the Gospel in its doc- 
trines; while it gendered to materialism and ido- 
latry, through the will-worship paid to the symbols 
by which it was at first taught. 

It is interesting to us Gentiles, ' far off in the isles 
of the see,' to obserre, that in Britain the worship 
of Baal retained, for the longest period, something 
of its primitire simplicity; that it was, in these 
idands, less encumbered with the numerous idols 
and images which crept into it in eastern countries. 
In other respects, the features of the western and 
eastern Baal worship were precisely similar; and 
require no fabled intercourse between the DraidB 
and Pythagoras, to account for its introduction into 
the west It was a part of the one lip ; the light, 
fiie fire, the snn, the moon, and the stars, as heavenly 
symbols, being the hieroglyphics and instructors. 
Instead of the more highly-finished temples of 
warmer climes, the mde circles of Druidical stones 
attest the same astronomical and astrological in- 
tention. Many of these circles on high places, to 
this day, bear the same name as in the east, — 
Gibeotu; and with many of them the name of Baai, 
or Bel, is, to this day, associated. The Beltein, or 
shout of Baal, when 'the priests cried and cut 
themselves, so that the blood ran again,' is still a 
hoQsehold word in some parts of Britain, for orgies 
of a most heathenish kind ; and the ordeal by fire 
is scarcely^ yet, a matter of history, in some parts 
of the highlands of Scotiand. Authors have been 
puzzled to account for the astonisbiiig knowledge in 
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physiology and astronomy attributed to the Droids, 
the priests of Baal ; eren by those ancient authors 
who were Teiy far from wishing to speak favotuably 
of them. But their profi<nency in such matters, — 
their addiction to astrology, divinalion, and other 
arts, and soch glimmerings of their religious dog* 
mas as have been handed down, — ^just serre to 
identify them, in erery respect, , with their brethren 
in the East, — ^to establish their recent intercourse 
with those who were of one lip. 

There are other very striking points of similarity ; 
the consideration of which brings ns to a curious 
portion of their forms, as well as of their tenets. 
There were, either immediately connected with, or at 
no great distance from, their high places, grores or 
caves of great sanctity. They are often mentioned 
in Scripture in connexion with the worship of Baal. 
The temple caves in Persia and India have long 
been celebrated, and have excited much notice ; — 
the sculptured recesses in Egypt have been often 
described and depicted ; — the interior of the temples 
of Belns and other pyramids had tbnr penetralia ; — 
the caves and groves of Delphos and other places, 
celebrated in the classics, are familiar to every 
scholar; — and there are not wanting evidences of 
caves and groves near the stone circles and high 
places of the Dmids, the Baal worshippers of the 
Western world. 

The origin of this, we apprehend, is to be found 
in the early divi^on of theological studies into 
Exoteric and Esoteric: into what was publicly 
tangfat and performed, and what was reserved for 
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the eyes and ears of the initiated. On the summits 
of their high places the offerings smoked, in the 
presence of the congregated people ; in the pene- 
tralia of their groves, caves, and temples, the doc- 
trines on which the sacrifices and other ceremonies 
were founded, seem to have been taught. 

It is much more intelligible to ub v/hj the high 
places should have been chosen for the worship of 
the heavenly bodies, whether looked to as Bymbols 
or as gods, than why the shade of the tree, or of 
the grove, should have been selected, for inculcating 
the higher branches of their theology. We are not, 
however, altogether without some guide to their 
footsteps, even when they sought the gloom of the 
forest The light of the sun was not only glorious 
' in appearance, it was wonderful in its latent opera- 
tions, and all pervading in its penetrating power. 
Trees and shrubs were all emblemadcal; all attested 
the hidden or secret power of their great Divinity, 
or his emblem in the material universe. The trees 
and groves of Eden, as we took occasion to notice 
in a former chapter, were figurative; and the 
shooting forth of vegetable life, not only testified 
the power of the light or fire, but branches and 
other vegetable productions became emblematical 
of the Ught snd its effects. Abraham himself 
planted an oak (the tree of El, the Irradiator), or a 
grove, beside the altar of the Lord. The interior 
of the temple at Jerusalem was decorated with 
palm trees and opening flowers ; and the penetralia 
of the fire temples had many such ornaments. 
Hence a grove was called in the Latin tongue 
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Lacus, liffht, not because it was dark (a non 
lucendo), as the learned facetioasly explfun it, bat 
because in it the secret operations of the light were 
seen, and the hidden wisdom of its worshippers 
expounded. Hence the Druids (Druetz, consulters 
by the tree ) sought for the misseltoe ( mesalta, the 
^arative instructor, or shooter-forth } ; and cele- 
brated the discoTery of 'the branch,* which they 
cut offy with the wildest expressions of tamultuoas 
joy. These Druids had their Bardi [beerdai, great 
expounders of light); their Vacerri (otzeri, pro- 
claimers of festivals); their Eubages (euvadi, testi- 
fiers, or preachers, or Euvatzi, counsellors, or ad- 
visers); and the name of their god was Hbsus. 

There are other circumstances which we shall 
refer to snbseqaently, more explanatory of the 
sacred nature of these groves and penetralia. At 
present we may just notice, that, while Divine 
Wisdom saw meet to continue the use of these 
emblems in the church of old, as formerly enquiied 
into, to inculcate and illustrate hearenly truths ; it 
was seen right, by the head of that church, to pro- 
hibit, under the law, any plantation of trees near the 
temple or altars of the Lord. When the Divine 
command in this was disregarded, it led, as amongst 
the heathen, to the grossest abuse of the ceremonies 
of reli^on : bo that it became ' a shame even to 
speak of those things which were done of them in 
the secrecy of these groves.' 

It is a singular circumstance, connected with the 
worship of Baal, and shows how strong the hiero- 
glyphical c(»mexion between light and trees, or 
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braoches, was, — that when fire-wonhip was trans- 
planted into the temple of the Loid, near which 
there were no &cilities for raising groves, models of 
grores, or, more probably, gold and Bilvei branches, 
fonned part of the vemela introdaced with it. In 
the following passages it is not, indeed, very clear 
what the rarious things were, which are mentioned, 
as having been purged out of the temple, by Josiah, 
when he reformed the worship there ; but the cata- 
logue is curious, instancing how many things may 
be mixed up with the worship of God, without his 
authority, and yet men continue to call the worship 
Am. 

Josiah (S Kings xxiii.) ordered them — 

' — ' To bring forth out of the temple of the Lord, 
all the vessels (ornaments, models, or shrines) made 
for Baal, and for the grove (Ashrah, consultation by 
fire), and for all the host of heaven. 

— 'He pat down the idolatrous priests (he pat 
out the burnings) which the kings of Judah had 
instituted, when they bnmed incense in the high 
places of the cities of Judah and round about Jem- 
salem ; and the censera of Baal to the sun, and to 
the moon, and to the twelve constellations, and to 
all the host of heaven.' 

— ' And he brought out the grove from the hotue 
of the Lord without Jenisalem, into the brook 
fkidron, and burnt it at the brook Eidron, and 
stamped it small to powder.* , 

—'And he brake in pieces the models of con- 
secrated thin^, which were in the house of the 
Lord, which the women worked there — models of 
or for the grove.' 
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— ''And he took away the horses that the lings of 
Jndah had given to the sun, and bomt the chariots 
of the sun in the fire.' 

This allusion to the horses and chariots of the 
sun, is an early notice of Fhcebos (the mouth of 
fire] with his chariot and horsea. 

It deserves attention, that the burning of those 
things — the consuming of them by thd god or sym- 
bol of the god they worshipped, was truly executing 
judgment on their gods. Jt corresponds well with 
what Joshua did, when bringing Israel into the 
{oomised landi He made the son stand still on 
Gibeon (the high place of Baal), and the moon on 
Aijalon {the grore.) Thus they rested over the 
■very places when they were worshipped; and 
where the command of Joshua might have been 
fimatrated, if either the priests or the objects of 
worship had possessed any power. 

The references to the worship of Baal throughout 
the Scriptures, are very numerous ; we shall merely 
quote one or two more, which point out, with great 
distinctness, the extenrave nse of the hieroglyphics 
of trees in that worship. 

* Bel is a bower-down, Nebo canseth to stoop. 
Their images were of living creatures and cattle ; 
their oblations wearisome: a prophecy firom the 
branch of a tree.* 

'My people ask counsel at their stocks (at their 
tree], and their staff (their shooter forth) declareth 
to them,* 'they sacrifice upon the tops of the 
mountains, and bum incense upon the hills ; under 
oaks (the trees of the irradiator), and poplars (trees 
of the mpoi^, and elms (Allah, the name of God), 
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because the shadow thereof (the taking out thereof] 
is good.' This aiugular expressioa we shall after- 
wards notice. 

To these idolatries Solomon swerved in his old 
age. To Ashtaroth (the shining of the bullock); 
to Molech (the Messenger), or Milcom (the Mes- 
senger to the people) ; and to Chemosh (the shining 
of Chimah or the constellations). To these signs of 
heaven, not only in Egypt, bat io the streets of 
Jerusalem, worship was paid. 'The children ga- 
thered wood, the fathers kindled the fire, and the 
women kneaded the dough to make cakes to the 
qeeen of heaven ;' and to pour out a drink-offering 
to 'the troop' of goddesses that were in her train; 
even all the host of heaven: the Saba, or host, 
which the Sabeans followed. These became all so 
many false %Af8, leading away from the pure Urim 
and Thummim, lights and perfections, of the temple. 

We may hazard a conjecture, that, if the Qneen 
of Sheba had returned, and found Solomon in the 
midst of the many hieroglyphics with which he 
was surroimded ; he would not have wanted axga- 
ments to prove to her, how all these different figures 
and representations were just so many beautiful 
commentaries on, and practical illnstrations of, the 
Schechinah in the temple. He might have urged 
that the Schechinah itself could not be understood 
without such lights ; that he fotind them great aids 
to his pious feelings ; that he could not go a step 
in the streets of Jerusalem, without meeting some 
signs of heavenly things — something which drew 
his mind to devout contemplations. Beudes thiS} 
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he might say that his wires were many of them 
slrangers; that there were also many strangers 
abont Jerusalem ; and that, by this judicious mix- 
ture of the signs in use amongst other nations, he 
rendered those of the temple more attractive to 
them, and better understood: that, in this way he 
flattered himself, many were brought to a full under- 
standing respecting the true God, who never would 
otherwise have had their understandings opened to 
comprehend heavenly truth. And if the Queen of 
Sheba bad shaken her head, and reminded him of 
some of those sayings which she came from the 
uttermost parts of the earth to hear, and in which 
be had warned against all such departures from the 
simplicity of the faith ; he might have answered, 
' O ! I took a very narrow-minded view of matters 
then. I am now convinced that the one God is 
adored by all, though under different figures ; what- 
ever be the s]rmbol, whatever the name, Jehovah, 
Jove, or Lord — it is the same God. The name is of 
little importance, or the mode of worship, if the 
intention of the worshipper be good.* 

Solomon was spared to repent of his folly, and to 
leave many valuable admonitions ; not only warning 
' all who came after him to beware of the Goddess 
of the Sidonians ; but ' to fear God and keep his 
commandments,' and kU alone; not attempting to 
purify them in the fire of Moloch, nor to illustrate 
them by the light of Baal. 
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We mast not leave the salgect without s few, 
and they niiist oecessaiily be very brie^ notices of 
the OBACLES, for which some of the groves, dedi- 
cated to Baal and his successors, were celebrated. 

Among the saperstitions, which a proneness to 
alter and add, under the idea of improving, and a 
distaste for truth in its simplicity, gradually ex- 
tracted out of the elements of early knowledge, and 
which cupidity eventually applied to its own base 
purposes, none was more universal, nor more in- 
fluential on the customs and opinions of the worid, 
than the idea that trees and groves were the chosen 
abodes of the Divinity. 

To three roots this idea may be distiucUy traced. 
In the first place, — the omnipresence and onmipo^ 
tence of God were figuratively taught in the univer- 
sality of hght and heat. By-and-by the Jigt$re 
became the God, and gave rise to all that system of 
philosophy which substituted nature for nature's 
Ood. In the second place, — the figniative use of 
trees and branches, as emblems of light or the God 
of light, was changed into a mystified use of the 
same emblems, which encouraged the idea that they 
were actually tenanted by the divinity. In the 
third place, — traditions regarding the Garden of 
Eden, and ' one tree in the midst,' as more sacred 
than others, confirmed the impresmons imbibed from 
the two preceding sources. 

These causes seem, very early, to have led to 
great veneration for certain trees and groves, as the 
residence of the dn^, — and as the chosen spots 
where his spirit was communicated, and his will 
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made known to man. A dei^ perrading and flow- 
ing through all nature might, reasonably, he sup- 
posed to emanate from braochen. Hence, in the 
passage qaoted in the preceding chapter, it is said, 
*My people ask counsel at Uieir tree, and their 
branch, or shooter forth, declarelh unto them;' 
they chose the shadow of these trees, because ' the 
ihakinff out thereof is good.' How strikingly this 
passage illustrates what is said of the Sibyl, that 
she shook the branch ' si posset excussisse Deum' — 
' endeavourinff to thake the Gad out of it ! 

Man is ever ready to ' intrude into those things 
which he hath not seen, vainly puffed up by his 
fleshly mind.' Not content with the beautifully 
prophetic and metaphoric use of trees and branches, 
by which he was divinely instructed at first j be 
fancied he could gain information of a more private 
and personal kind, at the same source. Thus we 
find every hero of old consulting the 'light firom the 
tree,' or the grove, ere be imdertook any great or 
hazardons enterprise— in the same manner as the 
' lights and perfections ' were consulted in the tem- 
ple, concerning the great typical events in which 
the cbnrch of Ood was engaged. 

It is observable, however, that, although the 
Heathens resembled the true church in establishing 
oracles; the names, rites, and ceremonies of the 
famous oracles of antiquity, seem rather to bear 
traces of traditions from Eden, than of imitations 
of the Urim and Thummim. The oracular places 
of note were not only called groves, but gardens. 
We hear of the gaiden of the Hesperides (Paradise), 
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with its sacred tree, and the Massylian (quiveriog 
or sbakiag] priestess. The serpent Python (per- 
Boabiye or subtile) is slain by Apollo — the sun. 
We are told of the gardens of Adonis (Eden), — the 
story of PhannacuB (the blotting out of guilt by 
fire], — and a thousand other acts and truths per- 
verted or allegorised, brought Jy Cadmds — that is, 
mi-KEDEM, from the east, from the ancient place 
(as the word signifies), whence mankind spread out 
as from a common centre. The most celebrated 
of all these groves or gardens was Dodona (do- 
JE/den), founded soon after the time of the flood of 
Deucalion (the washing away from on high], by 
a dove (Noah). Then we have the cave of Tro- 
phoniuB ( Teraphon, the fiery witness), which owed 
its celebrity to Saon (a parable or double meaning). 
To the same Saon most of the &bles of antiquity 
owe their birth and their fame. He is the father of 
all the troops of Satyrs (hidden things or mysteries) 
with which the groves were peopled: 

By such puerile perversions of Sgnrative teaching 
and absurd corruptions of traditions, did the ancients 
'plant ideal groves where there never grew an acorn,* 
and people real groves with monsters ; which the 
modems have snblimized into elves and fairies, 
dancing by moon-light, (speaking aJlegorically or 
poeUcally, in the presence of Titania, the queen of 
heaven,) under * the one tree in the midst.' 

It has been a question amongst the learned, 
whether the ancient oracles were altogether priestly 
impositions, or whether diabolical inspiration was 
on some occasions permitted. There can be no 
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question that, in whatever way the Spirit of God 
did work miraculonaly of old, the spirit of the devil 
was pennitted to imitate it. The magicians of 
Egypt imitated many of the miracles of Moses and 
Aaron ; and as Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, 
so false prophets and apostles did wonders resem- 
bling those effected by Paul and the other ambas- 
sadors of the New Testament. So long as miracles 
were necessary, so long was the adversary allowed 
to try the faith of those who witnessed them, by 
miracles in imitation of them ; bat when the miracu- 
looB powers of the first witnesses to the Messiah 
ceased, and God's word was completed, by which 
alone he was henceforth to witness and speak to 
man, so no power was henceforth permitted to 
Satan but that of penrerting or corrupting that 
word. 

There can be nothing heterodox, therefore, in the 
sapposition that, while God miraculously revealed 
his will by the Oracle in the Temple at Jerusalem, 
so long he might permit the voice of demons to be 
heard in Babylon or at Delphos. At the same time, 
there is every reason to think that most of the 
oracular responses had their origin in the easy 
credolity of a people, who actually imagined that a 
deity dwelt in a tree. There is no conceivable 
absurdity or imposition which may not be practised 
on the man whose diseased mind has converted a 
sign into a reality ; or who can so far forget that he 
is a reasonable creature, as to mistake a figuraUve 
illustration of a heavenly truth for the actual person 
or shrine of the God of heaven ! 
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The effect of the response or oracle was gteally 
heightened, to the expectants, by the divinations ot 
iucantations which accompanied 'the shaldngofihe 
divinity out of the tree.' One of these ceremonies 
seems to be alluded to by the prophet, when he 
says, ' and lo ! they put the branch to their nose.' 
Fire, one of the emblems of the Grod, was always 
present; into which various articles were thrown, 
figurative, probably, in their nature like the compo- 
sition of the holy incense, and in imitation of the 
censers, carried into the holiest of all, when the 
oracle was consulted. 

The grand distinction between the true and all the - 
&lse oracles was this, that in the true the voice was 
dear and explicit ; the light, bright and Inmiaous ; 
in the false oracles the voice peeped and muttered, 
* as of one who spi^e out of the ground.' This is 
referred to by the prophet in former quotations, and 
in the following passage, which seems to have been 
spoken at a time when God refused to answer his 
people by Urim. 

' Bind up the testimony; seal the law among my 
disciples. And I will wait npon the Lord that 
hideth his face from the house of Jacob, and I will 
look for him.' 

« ***** 

'And when they shall say onto you. Seek unto 
them that have familifU' spirits, and unto wizards 
that peep and that mutter. Should not a people 
rather seek unto their God, to the testimony of the 
Uving ones, and not to the dead?' 

One of the most singular customs attending these 
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oracnlar diTinations, was Uie iDtroduction of the ser- 
pent. It is found to peirftde every system of divina- 
tion throagbout the world. Tliatit owes its introdac- 
tioQ to the share it had in the first prophetic oracle, 
delivered in a garden, there is every probability. It 
wonld not be easy now, to trace it fi»m its first 
introduction, throi^h the various meanings which it 
bore, as a hieroglyphio, in the various languages and 
dialecta The curious enquirer into this subject will 
find, amongst other singularities, that nahash, the 
name applied to the old serpent, enters into the roots 
of seven words in Hebrew, most of them expressive 
of acts of sorcery, viz.. Divination, Silence, Dark- 
ness, Horror, a Lie, Meditation, or bubbling up after 
long reflection, and the Kehearsing of Coming 
Events. 

There are many other singular circumstances, 
attending the use of the symbol and of the word, in 
reference to sorcery; but to notice them would lead 
to more abstruse enquiries than would suit these 
pages. We may notice, however, that many have 
supposed, from the serpent being lifted up in the 
wilderness as a sign of healing, that its hieroglyphic 
use was the very opposite of mischief or subtilty. A 
little consideration will show the fallacy of this. 
The people were bit by fiery serpents. Moses is 
commanded to make a serpent of brass, and put it 
on a pole. When the people looked at it they saw 
their great enemy, the serpent, dead and nailed to a 
tree ; emblematical of the bruising of the head of its 
antitype, when the Son of Man was lifted up. The 
emblem killed and the emblem living were very 
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different things. The serpent alive was the type of 
darkness and horror; the serpent killed was the 
emblem of peace and healing and cure. Hence the 
two serpents, killed hy ibe iofimt Hercules, adom 
the staff of I^sculapiuB. 

If the children of Israel turned the brazen serpent, 
that symbol of health and peace, into an idol, litUe 
is it to be wondered at that the heathen nations 
should bare lost the primitive ideas affixed to the 
hiero^ypbic, dead or alive, or that they should have 
made it, in many places, an object of adoration. It 
is observable, that, when Josiah caused the brazen 
serpent which Moses had made to be removed, on 
account of the people worshipping it, ' he said of it,* 
(not only that its original meaning had been lost^ 
but) it had become, 'Nehoshtan,' (Nah-Satan,) a 
seducer to the devil ! 

Having been induced to glance, thus cursorily, 
at the subject of sorcery, through its connexion 
with the oracular groves and trees of Baal, we shall 
only farther notice that there were several kinds of 
oracles, in which divination was practised, with the 
object of prying into fiiturity. The first, and the 
most highly estimated, was that attendant on the 
oracles lq the groves, where the priest or priestess 
was supposed to receive immediate inspiration from 
the god inhabiting the tree. The second, was the 
consultation of Dromons who uttered, or were sup- 
posed to utter, the resjionse from the ground. 
Hence the name Deemon (responses from the grave.) 
Those who practised these arts were alluded to in 
this passage, 'a people that walk after their own 
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thoaghts, that Bacrificeth in gardens, and bumeth 
incenGe on altars of brick (altars formed by the fire 
they worshipped and consulted), who remain amoi^; 
the graves (Cabirim — the maoes of the. dead; — 
hence, those who followed these practices were ■ 
called Cabin), and lodge amongst the branches.' To 
this class the witch of Endor seems to bare be- 
longed. It does not appear certain, from the account 
of what passed when Saul consulted her, whether 
she could hare made any resemblance of Samuel 
appear to the king through the instrumentality of 
evil spirits ; for she was frustrated in her intentions, 
by the ' Elohim (gods) ascending out of the earth ; ' 
by whom, it seems evident, that Samuel himself in 
ihe body was introduced ; for Samuel himself speaks, 
and says, ' Why hast thou disquieted me, to bring me 
tya 9 ' This phrase, and another expression made 
use of by him, ' thou and thy sons to-morrow shall 
be with me,' — leave no room to doubt that the body 
of Samuel was resuscitated and broaghi up. But 
whether it were the spirit, or the body of Samuel, 
or both re-united, it is perfectly clear, by the woman 
' crying out,' when she saw him, that if a diemon 
had any power or permission to have assisted her 
- in her incantations, it could only have done so by 
some illusion, and not by any control it could have 
exercised over the bodies or spirits of the departed. 

Whether the practisers of witchcraft, sorcery, or 
divination, could or could not 'raise the devil,* or 
through his instrumentality make shadowy forms 
]>ass before the devotees ; the ceremonies attending 
Uie art were accompanied either by the hierogly- 
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phical emblems of the grore, or by the circles and 
other hieroglyphics of the heavens. All such figores, 
ftom the lespect paid to them, Ihroogh the causes 
we have already investigated, were calculated to 
have a powerful effect on the imaginations of the 
anxious enquirerB, and must have completely pre- 
disposed tbem to become the dupes either of men or 
spirits. 

Whatever form, therefore, diviDatioD too^ it seems 
all to have originated in a perversion of prophetic 
figures. Events of the most amazing influence on 
the destinies of the human race, were not only anti- 
cipated, but had been oracularly prophesied o^ and 
were figuratively testified of in the works of creation. 
So sodn as the great subject of all prophecy was lost 
sight of^ or obscured, immediately the ngtu wrae 
' privately interpreted* and applied, as in the case of 
the heavenly signs at Babylon, to the ffntuaes of 
individuals. To this the enemy of the truth doubt 
less \eiA his aid, so far as he was permitted. He 
thereby not only confirmed the world in error, but 
darkened the meaning of the oracle at Jerusalem ; 
Uie figurative design of which could scarcely have 
been obscured if other oracles had not sometimes 
appeared to pry snccessfnlly into fiiture events. 
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Wb UBe this title, in distinction irom idols or images, 
that we may, under it, notice more particularlj than 
has yet been done, the first step in the gradual 
transfoTmation of hiero^yphics into deities. The 
land of Egypt oSers the best field for this ; as there 
were judgments executed upon her gods at a 
period prior to any intimation of figures of wood or 
stone, ' graven by art or man's device,* having had 
divine honours paid to them. 

The similarity has already been pointed out, be- 
tween the pyramids (pyr-omed, an edifice dedicated 
to fire) and the Migdol, or great building, on the 
plains of Chaldea. Such a similarity implies an 
early coincidence between the two religions — a 
coincidence confirmed by the whole of the Egyp- 
tian Mythology. The t^fierence between the reli- 
gion of Chaldea and that of Egypt, seems to have 
been this : in Chaldea and the neighbouring nations 
the heavens were the great object of attraction ; 
and bU their mystic studies, accordingly, were of 
an astroloc^cal cast. In Egypt, the genius of the 
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people being of a still more mjratical acd gloomy 
shade, there were combined with their astrological 
hieroglyphics, a vast Mray of symbols of a peculiar 
kind; arising partly from local circumstances, and 
partly irom the earnest attention which they seen), 
from the earliest ages, to have bestowed on the 
subject of the resurrection of the body. 

When Mizraim brohe off from the Babel union, 
and departed into Egpyt, he carried with him, of 
course, the same symbols that were recognised on 
the plain of Shinar. The light, the heat, and the 
fire, were, with all, the leading metaphors; and the 
sun, moon, and constellalionB, the hieroglyphics 
illastrative of them. While, therefore, the Easterns 
had their Baal and Ashteroth, the Icing and queen 
of heaven, the Egyptians had Osiris [the enricher), 
the principle of light and heat, of which the sun 
was the chief symbol in creation; and Isis, the 
going out and the coming back of that light, of 
which the moon was the type in the heavens. Thus, 
when they represented the sun and the moon, 
hieroglyphically, the figures of Osiris and Isis found 
a place in their temples. 

But Isis was, with them, a type not only of the 
moon, but of the earth. The cause of this involves 
a curious peculiarity in their religion. 

It has been already noticed, that their minds 
seemed to take a strong bent towards enquiries 
regarding a future state, and the resurrection of the 
body. No nation ever paid so much attention to 
the preservation of the body after death, or were so 
careful in the wrapping up. The resemblance, 
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indeed, between a mummy, or embalmed body, and 
the chrysalis, is most striking. As all their acts 
were symbolical, there is eridently in this the type 
of the same thing which is preached in the type of 
the chrysalis ; a figure of the folding up, or first 
change of the body, noticed at large in a former 
chapter. 

Isis 86emB to have been the deity which presided 
over this aepart^ state. Her name is Is-Is (or ish- 
ish, light-light Jy Hie shining forth ; then the pause ; 
and then the double, or shining forth the second 
time. When she is shnt up, or embalmed and 
wrapped up, she then represents the earth in the 
absence of light and heat. The duet is returned to 
dust She goes to seek Osiris. In that search we 
have to follow her to the shades below. There, we 
hear of T^phon (burning) ; and then it is that the 
•weeping for Thammuz' takes place. While this is 
going on, mention is made of Anubis (the foretelling 
of the budding forth again), preparatory to the in- 
troduction of Ftha (the opener). This Ptha, the 
opener of (he grave, is the great mysterious person 
of the drama, with the incommunicable name, who 
alone can prevail to open the secret of the grave. 
Hence Isis said, 'No mortal should ever lift her 
veil.' By the agency of the immortal Ptha, Osiris 
is restored ; and the worshippers are raised fi'om the 
depth of distress, indicated by the wildest ullaloo, 
to the most exuberant expressions of triumphant 
joy; accompanied by all the hieroglyphical branches 
and other signs, indicative of the re-appearance of 
UghL 
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Such appeals to have been the leading principle 
of the earliest Bgyptian religiouB ceremonieB ; in 
which the lig^t and fire were token as emblems of 
life to come, and in which those emblems were 
personified, and identified with the snn and moon. 
We may easily see how, at first, such a system may 
have been nothing but symbolical, and may hare 
preached the rety doctrines which gave life, light, 
and joy, as formeriy ascertained, in the path of the 
just 

But this impersonation of the figures led, as in 
other nations, and beyond all other nations, to a host 
of figures, countless in number and monstrous in 
theii combinations, borrowed from the 8^, the 
earth, and the waters. Every coi^onction of the 
sun or moon with a star or a constellation, became, 
first, an event in the lives of Osiris and Isis ; then, 
the conjunction was marked by combining the sign 
of the constellatioD with human figures ; and hj- 
and-by, when the figurative key was lost, every such 
combination became a new God in their mytbolt^. 
Peculiar local circumstances, too, introduced many 
(angular additions. The fecundity of Egypt was 
BO dependent on the Nile, that their feasts and re- 
joicings were regulated by the rise and fall of that 
river. Lamentations for Isis were mixed with 
mournings for deficiency in the rise of the frmtiul 
river; and rejoicings for Osiris were mingled with 
shouts, as they 'saw the flood attain the desired 
mark. Hence other hieroglypbical sigQS, connected 
with the rise of the river, were added to a line of 
figures, which alre.ady stretched out to the crack of 
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doom ; and, bj-and-by, the rirer itself, by aid of its 
hieroglyphs, attained to a place among the gods. 

To attempt, now, to noraTel such a mass of mon- 
Btere, which had even in the days of Moses in- 
creased to an extent that drew down the Divioe 
judgments, would be as run, as, even were it prac- 
ticable, it would be unprofitable. We shall only 
look at a few more of those hieroglyphical imper- , 
Bonations, which identify their primitire religion 
with ' the one lip ; ' and then consider, briefly, the 
nature of the judgments which Jehovah executed on 
' ali the gods of Egypt' 

We have ascertained that light, or fire, was the 
primary element in their system. They had one 
city, in particular, dedicated to its worship, or elu- 
cidation, called On, divination. It would thus ap- 
pear that divination, or enquiry into future events, 
was with them, as with the other fire professors, 
connected with their religious ceremonies. Among 
them, also, the cherubic figures were known; al- 
though they were no longer used, simply, as em- 
blems or doctrines, but were dedicated to the fire. 
The ox, the lion, and the eagle, which in the che- 
rubim were seen unhurt in the fire, were, with them, 
dedicated to the sun, and were all used as emblems 
of the light. Hence, the Israelites said, ' they 
could not sacrifice (not the abominations, but) the 
dedicated things of the Egyptians before their eyes.' 

We see, also, amongst them, other curious uses 
and combinations of the cherubic figures, sadly 
mutilated indeed, but still indicating some tradition 
of an earlier and better use. The Sphinx (Tsphana, 
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ibe secret or riddle) had part of a lion and part of a 
bullock: the body on which they were- engrafted 
being that of a woman instead of a man. Here 
was Nature, or materialism, substituted for what 
the cherubim, in their pure form, inculcated. There 
were other Sphinxes, in which the head of the eagle 
appears, and wings are added. Stories are told of a 
Fhcenix (Phcenim, the faces, a name often applied 
in Scripture to the cherubim) ; which is burnt, but 
rises from its own ashes, amidst the flames. There 
was Serapis (Seraph), with the bull, one of the che- 
rubic enBigoB, as his chosen emblem; and wings 
projecting from a ball of flre, were the protecting 
Numen (corering) over every consecrated porch. 

While the Priests of Egypt (the first-bom, as in 
other nations) were busy adding figure to figure, to 
elucidate the truth, as they would no dooht consider 
it, the hand of Heaven interfered, and, by the 
nature of the judgments, testified against this grow- 
ing and dangerous superstition ; agtunst the error of 
ascribing to tigtu the power which belongs, also, to 
the Most High alone. 

The rod or branch, one of the hieroglyphs of 
light, and one of their prime agents in divination, is 
converted inio a serpent. The magicians, or fire 
priests of Egypt, were in too close union with the 
old serpent, not to be able to imitate this miracle ; 
but Aaron's rod swallowed up theirs. They were 
thus taught, that the God of Israel might permit, 
for a time, the wiles of the serpent ; but would, 
eventually, defeat them ; nor permit any divination 
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or enchantment to prevail against his decrees, or the 
people of his choice. 

The waters of their river, now held as little less 
than a god, are turned to blood. The vile animals 
which that river produced, and which were used, if 
not to represent the godhead, to betoken his attri- 
bateSi fill their citien and fields, till the laud stinks, 
with them. 

The dust of that earth, the fruitfiilness of which 
made even t^ obtfdn a personification and a place 
among their sacred things, is turned into insects ; the 
name of which (Cunnin) seems to indicate that the 
judgment wa« ag^nst the hieroglyphs of the pro- 
fession called Chiun, in which cakes, bearing that 
name, were offered to Isis, the queen of heaven. 

So hatefully is truth mixed up with error, in the 
animal forms pourtrayed in their temples, that Oreb 
(a mixture — translated in our Bible nearms of flies, 
the two last words being supplementary), is sent 
grievously on them. It would appear, in this judg- 
ment, as if heaven had caused such creatures to 
swarm as nature had never brought forth, till their 
own monstrous mixture ofdoctrine called for such a 
miracle. 

Their cattle, and in a particular manner those 
which were dedicated, and were sumptuously fed 
and lodged,' were struck with diseases, wbtch made 
them loathsome even in the ditches. 

The Fire, — not the ashes, as it is translated, — ^but 
the burning coals of the perpetual fire (mis-trans- 
lated furnace), kept up to Baal and Moloch, — the fire 
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ftou this altar is sprinkled towards heaven, towards 
the figures of their gods, and, instead of purifying, it 
breaks out into grievous sores upon man and beast, 
which attack even the priests employed in keeping 
that fire alive. 

Hail mingled with fire — to show that even their 
god had not power sufficient to melt the congealed 
particles which were mixed with him — bail and fire 
run through the land. But, being servants of him 
who maketh his ministers a flame of fire, they keep 
within the limits prescribed to them. 

Locusts are sent, or rather a species of beetle. 
That animal was highly honoured by the devotees 
of the Sphinx, or the materialists, (for every sect 
found toleration in Egypt,) being, it was supposed, a 
self-producer. But, instead of being self-produced, 
it came with an east wind, and ate up every rem- 
nant of fruitfdlness in the land. 

The light they fell prostrate to, becomes thick 
darkness, darkness that might be felt ; while the 
children of Israel have it in their dwellings, not as a 
god, but as a gifl from its Creator. 

One plague more on the gods themselves has to 
he executed, ere judgment reaches their ministers. 
The Israelites ask, (they do not borrow, for ' the man 
Moses was mighty in the land,') the Israelites luk 
their consecrated things — their household gods of 
gold and silver — their jewelled representations of 
the sacred emblems, and the Egyptians give them ! 
They give them those little images, or representa- 
tions, or symbols of sacred things, which, in every 
idolatrous church, constitute the riches and the 
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jewda of the woishippera; and the gods of Egypt 
are spoiled, llie Bhrines of Diana, of Isib, are stripped 
bare! 

The last bolt of Divine yeogeance has now to be 
shot. The first^boni, the dedicated both of man 
and bea^ are struck by the destroying angel ; and 
there is not a house, nor a temple, in which tbe cry 
of lamentation is not heard ! 

We said it was the last, and still one judgment 
remains to be executed. The doctrine of the resur- 
rection, which, at first, led to &at decent attention 
to the relics of the dead, which is comely in every 
nation and in every age, bad been carried the length 
of a seeming expectation that Osiris and Isis would 
not only come to life themselves, but reanimate all 
who were found encased in their sacred emblems. 
On this account the Egyptians seem to have pre> 
served, with so mucb care, the remains of aM their 
friends ; and the bodies of those who held a promi- 
nent place in the public eye were guarded with no 
common anxiety. Amoi^ these, their benefactor 
Joseph occupied a conspicuous place. He had been 
embalmed and put in a soros, or sarcophagus, in 
Egypt. He, knowing too well the prejudices of the 
people, gave no directions that immediately after his 
death be should be- carried to Machpelah. He 
instructed them (o Wfut until the time, which he 
prophetically foresaw would arrive, wben they would 
leave Egypt, with a high hajid and an outstretched 
arm. They were then to take his bones with them ; 
to show the Egyptians that it was not through 
Joseph's connexion, in embalming, with Osiris and 
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Isis, that he looked for the resnireclioD, but through 
the power of the Ood of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob. 

The time Joseph prophesied of now arrived. A 
king arose 'who knew not Joseph:' he knew him 
not in his true character, and therefore oppressed his 
kinsmen ; hat it was not at all inconsistent, at the 
same time, to 'garnish the sepulchre' of their 
ancestor. The Egyptians have to be taught that 
God diaapproFes of this species of idolatry. Joseph 
had beforehand known so well the fate of his bonea 
in Egypt, that 'swearing he had sworn' bis brethren 
to take them up. So, when Moses leaves Eg3rpt, he 
took away by violence (as the word signifies), the 
bones of Joseph, out of their stately matuuon to the 
more humble Machpelab, of which the Egyptians 
had not only heard, but which they had »een, when 
they accompanied Joseph to the foneral of his father,' 
and mourned with him there thirty days. 

It may be thought that we have been drawing on 
ima^nation for this scene, attending the Exodus 
from Egypt But it is surely a very wonderM cir- 
cumstance, and one which, taken in connexion with 
the scripture record concerning the bones of Joseph, 
warrants every word we have written, — that, four 
thousand years after the Exodus, we should have 
the testimony of a respected and credible witness, 
{Dr. E. D. Clark,) that a Pyramid, the most holy of 
all the holy places, had, at some very remote period, 
been forced open, and a body stolen from the sores 
or stone coffin in which it had been secured ! We 
refer to the irresistible arguments of Dr. Clark lum< 
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self .to prove that this could fa&re been no otber but 
. the body of Joseph ; seeing that neither the Egyp- 
tians themselres, nor an invading army, would hare 
coveted such a booty ; and, seeing that there are, not 
merely traditions of such an event among them, hnt 
direct allusions to it in their religious ceremonies 
and observances. 

What a sad but striking picture of human nature 
is thus disclosed to us 1 The Egyptian priests, so 
far from being cured of their fondness for mnltipli- 
ci^ of altars and of gods by the judgment which had 
been executed, find, in that very judgment, an ail- 
ment to fix their idolatry more deeply in the hearts 
of the people. There seems every reason to believe, 
fi'om what Dr. Clark and other traveUers have 
related, that the abstraction of Joseph's body was 
represented to the people as the ablation of the body 
of Osiria himself. It would, thus, ba presumed, that 
the whole had been a preconcerted scheme of the 
Israelites to obtain the body, and deprive them of 
their most sacred relics. Osiris was thus made more 
of a divinity than ever, and the name of Joseph 
became associated with his,' at their festivals and in 
their religious ceremonies. 

In reading of the judgments which the Lord 
executed upon all the gods of Egypty it is not neces- 
sary to presuppose that the Egyptians were idolaters 
in the common acceptation of the term ; that is, that 
they actually supposed the emblems to be gods, 
or that they set up certain figures of stone, and 
supposed them inhabited by the divinity. There 
are several reasons against such a supposition. 
k2 
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When Joseph was carried into Egypt, and rose 
there to he second only to Pharaoh, be married a 
daaghter of the priest of On ; which it is scarcely 
credible he ^oold have done had that priest been 
eng^ed in an opon profession of idolatry. Joseph's 
sitnation at the court, also, gave him great opporto- 
nity of reproving and correcUng the national reli- 
^n, had it been of this nature ; of which, however, 
there is no intimation. Coupling these circumstances 
with the sUence of Scripture on the subject, we are 
warranted to believed that the religion of Egypt, at 
the time of the Exodus, was not one in which stocks 
and stones had been set up as deities ; but one in 
which they were multiplying and corruptiog symbols 
so rapidly, as to obscure the truth of God, changing 
it into a lie ; and, in many cases, ascribing powers 
to the agents in creation, which were alone to he 
attributed to the Lord God of Hosts. Unauthorised 
additions, even for the oBteneible purpose of eluci- 
dation and improvement, and multiplication of 
emblems, are as mnch corruptions of the truth of 
God, as the setting up of stocks and atones as bis 
representativeB. They form the first and great step 
towards that species of idolatry, or imi^e woisbip, 
- which forms the subject of ^ next chapter. 
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When the Bim and moon were penonified, or repre- 
sented hieroglyphic ally by htunan figures, as in 
Egypt, and it is probable also in Cfaaldea and other 
countries, every conjunction, as formerly noticed, of 
the etnbleniB in the heavens with the figures pour- 
trayed there, became an event in the history of the 
ideal personages on earth. Those events were hie- 
roglyphically recorded, by connecting the original 
figure with the sign or figure in juxtaposition with 
it. Thus a number of ideal personages arose, oil 
* children of the son.' 

Besides this origin for the numerous progeny of 
the snn and moon, there is no doubt, from circum- 
stances already repeatedly adduced in the course of 
this enquiry, that there were some truths, acknow- 
ledged by the true worshippers, which were hiero- 
glyphically taught in the heavens. These hiero- 
glyphs were generally in animal forms ; and as 
corresponding forms- were used in God's own reve- 
lations to illustrate his truths, we are warranted to 
assume, that, at the time of the one lip, when those 
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tniUu were profeesedly believed in by mankind 
genenll;, the signs repreBenting them would be 
generally adopted, and generally underatood. 

The danger lay in multiplying the images, and 
in losing the key. Both coirupdons arose. The 
figures were multiplied according to the taste of the 
Tarious nations. The key was gradually lost. The 
first effect of this, was to lead the worshippers to 
think of some secret or indefinable sanctity about 
the emblem; then to ascribe supernatural powers to 
it; and, finally, to deify it 

It does not appear, however, (hat in any ancient 
nation, however deep it sank in idolatry, that the 
images or idols set up, in which the hieroglyphics 
of their religion were combined, were umversallff 
considered as the god himself. By many they were 
considered merely as symbols still. Even those 
who fancied that the imc^ was a god, or that a 
god resided within it, must generally have seen a 
reason for the form in which the god was made or 
pourtrayed. Only the lowest of the low in intellect, 
education, or habits, could ever have imagined that 
God had a superfluous number of feet, or hands, or 
arms ; that he had the head of a hawk or of an 
elephant, the breast of a woman, or the tail of a 
fish. These were emblems of the attributes of the 
god thgy had formed or fancied to themselves. 

But whether the worshippers fancied the com- 
bined form to be the god himself, or a representa- 
tion of the attributes they ascribed to him, it was 
equally a changing of the glory of God, accordij^ 
to the fancy or caprice of man. The grand error 
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]&y in chaQ^g Tflpresentations of tratbB, or ideas, 
into representations or emblems of the godhead. 
Thus they changed the glory of the incorruptible 
God into an iuaqb made like to corruptible man, 
and to four-footed beasts and creeping things. 

Most nations seem to bare made gods of their 
own out of the hieroglyphical elements they pos- 
sessed. Others, like the Greeks and Romans, stole 
them ready made. But, whether ori^al or bor- 
rowed, it is most interesting to trace in the names 
or hieroglyphics bestowed on them, so much of the 
primitive ideas ; borrowed from those hieroglyphics 
which we have already found entered so largely 
into the early instruction, in divine matters, revealed 
to man. We have found the same early worship in 
the West of Europe and in the centre of Asia, — 
&om which worship the Thor, thunderer, of the 
North, and the Jupiter Tonans of the South, had, in 
process of times, ' a local habitation and a name.' 
On the low sands of Persia, and the high plains of 
Peru, the same symbols appear; — and the Virgins 
of the sun are sisters of the vestals at Rome, who 
kept alive the sacred lamps in honour of the god- 
dess of fire. 

As our object in this chapter is, however, to point 
oat some of the primitive ideas contained in the 
forms or names of Idols, properly so called ; and 
as the mythology of the Greeks and Romans will 
claim separate notice, we propose, here, turning to 
that part of the world where image worship, even 
in our own day, is carried to the greatest height ; 
and to judge, by a few investigations into the 
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njrthology of India, whether we are jnstified in ascrib- 
iDg to all idol worship a hieroglyphical origin. 

The mytbobgical eystem in India is so extennTe, 
so perplexed and ranu£ed, that it is well known 
neither Sir William Jones' admirable works, nor 
Manrice'a laborious Tolomes, have done more than 
introduce us to the threshold. We can attempt, 
therefore, nothing bordering on an analysis of it : 
but only point to some leading objects as proving 
its parentage. 

The idol, certainly, at the bead of the system, is 
the trioitarian combinalioQ of Brahma, Seeva, and 
Veeshou — Brahma (the great creator) — Seeva (the 
silent worker) — ^Ve (and) Ishnu (the man with us). 

Of oU the extant idols of antiquity, this is cer- 
tainly the most interesting and remarkable, differing 
in no respect from the revelation made to the people 
of God respecting the Elohim. The only shade of 
difference consists in this : while the Hebrews dwelt 
more on the circumstance that the Saviour was to 
be a God (Immanu-el — God with us), the ancient 
Hindu theology reversed the mode of expression, 
and said Ish-nu — the man with as. Still that man 
was, even according to them, to be God incarnate. 

This Ishnu is also styled Bndha (Fliudah, the 
Redeemer), Pagod or Pagog (the Intercessor), and 
Foe or Foah (the breather, or life-giver.) Under 
these names he is worshipped through an immense 
extent of country and a countless population, under 
the figure of a man sitting and meditating. The 
amazing nmnbw of small casts and representations 
of this figure, which are found throughout the east. 
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indicates that they are used there as crncifixes are 
by the Romish church. From the attitude of the 
figure it may be supposed to be intended to remind 
the worshippers of his incarnation. 

But this Ishnu or Veeshnu, as well as Brahma 
and Seeva, assDme various forms, according to the 
offices and works they have to perform. Indeed, 
when we look narrowly into the Hindoo Mythology, 
we shall find that there is not an act or thought 
attributed to any one of their gods, which is not 
symbolised and represented by some figure or figures. 
Hence the counUess numbers of their deities, and 
the endless forms in which they appear or are pour- 
trayed; and hence no two authors agree in their 
description of them. 

Amidst such a mass of confiision, there are occa- 
sional glimpses to be obtuned of the foundation on 
which this gorgeous mass of idolatry was reared, 
by analysing the names of some of the hierogly- 
phics. Their great first cause, Brahma, on calling 
the unirerse into existence, made a goddess Bow- 
aney (understanding, or wisdom). This is a per- 
sonification or hieroglyphical representation of the 
saying, that 'God by wisdom made the heavens.' 
From this Bowaney sprung Brimha (Brahma again, 
under another form), Seeva, and Veeshnu: another 
allegory, importing that the Wisdom of God is seen 
in the threefold revelation he has made of himself. 

This Bowaney again is seen on the bad of a 
bullock. She is represented with eight arms and 
hands ; one of which has hold of the bom (the 
emblem of the power) of the devU (a black figure, 
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called Messaroor, the oppresnve rebel], who has cut 
off the head of the bullock on which Bowaney 
rides ; while she, with another arm, is thniEting a 
javelin through the body of the demon. The t}^ 
of the destruction of Cvil h; Wisdom, is in this 
very evident; while the decapitation of the ballock 
niay be meant to represent the sacrifices which were 
to take place, ere that was effected. 

Yeesbnu goes through many adventures, under 
many names and aspects. We see him as Bal 
Kreeshen (the Baal, Hercules, Apollo, or Sun of thdr 
mythology), attended by nine Gopia, or Muses. In 
this character he undergoes, like the western Her- 
cules, many labours; ttoelve iu particular, each of 
which, of course, adds a new hieroglyphic, that is, 
a new god, to the calendar. If there were any 
doubt of these twelve labours referring to the pas- 
sage of the sun through the signs of the zodiac, 
it is removed by a set of Indian cards, now before 
us, 144 in number. These cards are of ivory, 
beautifully painted in enamel. There are twelve 
atuieg, each suit having a sign of the zodiac painted 
on it, from one to twelve times ; and these signs, as 
mentioned in a former chapter, nearly correspond 
with the modem Evri^tean divmon of the zodiac 
The court cards have Veeshou, on horseback, going 
forth at the head of every several sign ; and, what 
is perhaps more worthy of notice than any other 
circumstance, is, that in eveiy case, he is attended 
by his wife Lutzmee (interpretaUon !} 

In other reprcseutations we see Veeshnn, attended 
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by the same female, restmg the golden mace on the 
ground (in that respect copying, or setting an ex- 
ample to, the western Hercules) ; and in another of 
his four hands he holds aloft a flower, just budding 
into life, an emblem of the resuTiection. At other 
times he is an infernal god, dark in colour, having 
gone, like Jsis to seek Osiris, and Orpheus iu quest 
of Eurydice, to the shades below. Under another 
form he appears as Cundoba (the poweriiil Word), 
seated on a tBhUe horse, with a sword in one hand. 
His wife is still with hiiD, on horseback ; under a 
different name, however, Malsee; but still bearing 
the same meaning; viz. the interpretatioa of a pro- 
verb or figure. 

Many others of these figures might be noticed, in 
which, with no other key than the, probably, much 
cormpled names, brought to this country by Euro- 
peans, we can obtain glimpses of an evident syste- 
matic mode of hieroglyphic teaching in thetr original 
formation. Even these glimpses are curious; and, 
we have no doubt, would receive remarkable con- 
firmation, if we had any means of ascertaining the 
Sanscrit names; not so muph of the figures them- 
selves, as of the insignia they bear. As one in- 
stance of the interest which attaches to the names 
of some of these gods in Sanscrit, it is mentioned 
on some Sanscrit brazen tablets, presented to the 
Literary Society of Bombay, that ' in ancient times 
there was a demi-god, named limuta Vahana (he 
dies, and behold he lives], who, for the sake of 
another, gave bis life a sacrifice.' 
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There are Bome circDmstances relative to tbeae 
hieroglypiiical represeittalionB generally, which seem 
to deserve attention. 

In the first place, taken in connexion even with 
the vague and corruptod Hindu traditions, there is 
evident reference made in them to some of the great 
primeval truths; and certainly if not a. direct at- 
tempt to represent the incarnation, something ama- 
zingly like it. But, 

In the second place ; although the trinne figure 
firom Elepbanta, already referred to, is doubtless 
meant to convey some idea of Trinity in Unity, and 
may therefore be called a representation of God ; yet 
the number of heads, arme, and other members, 
given to the representations in general, intermixed 
as they are with the heads and limbs of animals, 
will scarcely permit the supposition that the first 
pourtrayers of such figures actually intended them 
for representations of deities. When the key to 
them became corraptod, or lost, they may have 
become godi in vulgar estimation ; bat the original 
combination was evidently hieroglyphical or doc- 
trinal. 

In the third place. The mm^ter of the heads and 
arms usually given, is curious. The heads are in 
general four; and the bands or anna eight. Now 
the heads of the great antediluvian hieroglyphic were 
four ! and, as it is described to have had the ap- 
pearance of a hand under the wings, the hands 
would also either be four or eight, as the figure was 
single or doable. 

On looking westward bom Ararat, then, we find 
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that all the coIonieB, who remored in that dinclion, 
had one custom in religious matters. When the; 
wanted to express a religions opinion, they en- 
grafted the representation of it upon the body of a 
man, in tlie same manner as the tmth itself was 
symbolised at Eden. They varied the engcaftings 
to suit their own taste and ideas. Having lost the 
true meaning of the Edenic symbols, or disliking 
them, they were sparing of the bmte hieroglyphics; 
and doubtless thought that a nnmber of human 
heads, or the head of the sagacious elephant, was 
much more expressive of wisdom, watchfulness, 
and sagacity. 

Yet the cherubic forms were never lost sight of; 
although they entered but sparingly into those 
hieroglyph! cal representations of doctrines, which 
have since become godi. As these forms had ap- 
peared m the _fire, they were, in the East as well as 
in Egypt, dedicated to the fire, and held sacred. 
The ox was held so in a particular manner, for they 
have not only dedicated him and the cow, but 
deified them. The man became Baal, Moloch, 
Kreeshnu, or the sun ; and the lion, the eagle, and 
the bullock or its boms, alternately expressed, 
hieroglyphically, the light of the son, of the moon, 
or of the lesser luminaries. 

Hiere were other mythological figures, also, in 
which the cherubic forms were very distinctly re- 
tained. The Grifibn (revolving faces) had the hoof 
of the ox, the body of a lion, and the head and 
wings of an eagle. The head of a lion, united to 
that of a man, forms one of the penates or houae- 
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hold gods of India i some of which we hare seen 
beautifbUy carved in ivoiy. 

Even tiie fiiirjr trends which are brought from 
the "East, hare their rich embellishments copionsly 
intermixed with the most ancient eacred emblems. 
What are popularly called the adventures of their 
genii or fairies, are often the hieroglyphical and 
symbolical history of the transmatations of their 
gods. We have now before us one of these gor- 
geous volumes, purporting to contain a tale, common 
both to Persia and Hindostan; in which, amoTig 
other illustrationB, an old and a young man are 
seated on an open palanquin, borne through the 
air by /oar winged creatttrea, each of them having 
the form of a man, with the head of a lion on one, 
the head of an ox on another, the head of an eagle 
on a third, and the head of a dog on the fourth. 

We cannot bid adieu to the clime of the sun, with 
all its richness of imagery (however polluted now, 
alas ! and debased), without a parting glance at two 
of their most renowned sages, Confucius and Zo- 
roaster ; called, in the eastern tongues, ConfUtsee and 
Zerdusht We are afriud it will break the thread of 
many a fine-spun theory, respecting these worthies, 
and spoil many an embryo dissertation on the ex- 
cellence of their precepts, if the meaning of their 
names is whispered ; for, if that meaning is to he 
(mated, we suspect the existence of such philoso- 
phers, at any period, becomes a very dubious matter. 
Both names signify 'dancaig /orih into joy at the 
€tppearance of the lighf — a meaning which, it is to 
be feared, being appUcable to both, identifies both ; 
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and establisbee the terms as significaQt, not of two 
sages, but of \he universality, at one period, in Am, 
of tbat worship in which light and fire were the 
predominant emblems. 

One word more with Zoroaster, and we have done. 
His great and leading doctrine was the metempsy- 
chosis, or transmigration of the sonl of man into the 
bodies of animals. When we strip this, as we have 
done the philosopher himself, of the halo of anti- 
quity, we find in it neither more nor less than a 
misinterpretation and misunderstanding of thei^ own 
hieroglyphics. In those hieroglyphics the same 
figure appears under various animal forms, accord- 
ing to the doctrine or idea which that form was 
intended to inculcate ; and the motalion of an 
opinion became the transmigration of a soul ! It is 
difficult to know whether to laugh at or weep over 
the cogitations of the wise (Jreeka on the doctrine of 
the metempsi/chcsis. 
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THE MYSTEEIES. 



ToRNiNQ from tlie eastern to the western world, and 
enquiriDg wfaat use the Greeks had made, oi what 
traces remained among them, of the inetmction 
carried &om the east by their forefathers, we are 
naturaUy led to the groves of Eleusi^ for an answer 
to the enquiry. Although silence stands at the 
tbresliold, and the votaries have not dared to tell as 
ail the secrets of her chambers, ihey have revealed 
enough to satisfy us, that the ' hidden wisdom ' of 
these groves was drawn Irom a branch of the same 
stream which at first enriched the east, but which 
was defiled and polluted whithersoever the waters 
went out. 

The first circumstance which must arrest our 
attention, on entering the sacred groves of Greece, 
is the division, as in all other ages and countries, 
of the mythological mysteries, as well as temples, 
into two or more departments, the exoteric and 
esoteric ; the open display of figurative emblems, and 
the secret development of these emblems to the 
initiated. 
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The cerflmonieB attending ihe Eleuainian mysteries 
were multifonn ; but they seem, generally epealdiig, 
to hare been in three progresBive stages. In the pie- 
paratoiy stage, the neophytes prepared themselves by 
fastiDgs and ablutions. In the second stage, various 
figures and forms were exhibited ; and in the third 
and last step of the iustnictive process, the aspirants 
were initiated, privately, into the hidden meaning or 
spirit of the symbols displayed. Hence they were 
called Teletie ; a word ngnifying not only three, but 

When we compare this mode of initiation with 
the plan of instruction followed by an inspired 
writer, in developing the mysteries or figures of the 
Old TeBtament, we shall be struck with the simila- 
rity. In the first place, he prepares his readers by 
divesting them of prejudiced views, for the fi'ee exer- 
cise of their understanding as men. He then exhibits 
to them the catnal ordinances or symbols of the Old 
Testament, and then says, 'let U8 go on fo petfec- 
tiont ' that is, he propose to take them teiihin the 
veil, into the holiest of all, and to expound the spirit 
and meaning of the symbols, exhibited there and in 
the enter court. 

We do not mean to say that Paul in this mutated 
the Oreek philosophers — far from it. But we thinb 
the coincidmce and similari^ amply deserving our 
attention ; inasmuch as it tends to establish and 
verify the view^ we have laid before the reader, re- 
garding th£ mode of inglruction, invariably followed, 
throughout the world, and among the people and 
church of God, previous to the coming of the 
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Messiali. In al) and in both it was esBentialljr 
^gurative and hieroglyphical. The difference be- 
tween them consisted in tbig. In the church of 
God, under the Old Testament, they were hedged ia 
by the law, ' shut up unto the ffuth which was after- 
wards to be rerealed.' Into the holiest of all went 
the high priest alone, once every year, and not with- 
out blood; the Holy Ghost thus testifying that the 
way into the holiest of all was not yet made mani- 
fest By this, by many injunctions, by the ritual 
and by the words of the prophets, the Spirit of Ood 
strove with that rebellious people, and spoke to 
them of another day. When that day, the day of 
the Messiah, came, the Apostles went boldly into the 
holiest of all, now laid open; and preached unto 
them, from these figures, Jesus and the resurrection ; 
those figures which the Spirit of God had been 
preserving, in the temple, from the sacrilegious 
hands and imaginations of man; who would have 
perverted them, as he did every figure or truth 
which was revealed or delivered to him. 

Among the gentile nations, on the other hand, the 
same figures became debased and corrupted. They 
changed the truth of God. They still used symbols, 
but these symbok so altered and enlarged in number, 
that the figurative d^gn was lost sight of. Instead 
of being looked upon as open public testimonies, to 
a great event looked forward to, and to be desired of 
alt nations, they were changed into ntysNcums. The 
worshippers, instead of waiting, as they would have 
done, had they rettuned the ley to these signs tUl 
Shiloh came, for their fiill exposition, went in with 
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the priests of Eleusis, into the secresiei of their 
temples, and took such expositions as the priests 
chosfl to give them of the spirit and meaning of what 
bad been exhibited to them in the second stage of 
their initiation. 

It is not DOW known what kind of religion, 
moralify or immorality, the priests preached from the 
symbols. ■ The first, judging from the writings of 
the Greek philosophers, had been any .thing rather 
than the ancient hope of eternal life, through an 
expected Saviour; and the second was probably 
Taried a good deal, according to the taste of the 
preacber. We are not much concerned to know 
what bind of sermons they gave ; the most interest- 
ing part of their ceremonies to as is, to find exhi- 
bited, in the groves of Greece, the same figures 
and personages to whom we bare been introduced 
in Chaldea, in Egypt, and in India. 

Accordingly, one of the first penom we meet 
there, is a double character, from whom we lately 
parted, called Confiicius, in China, and Zoroaster, 
in Persia ; now become the Autopsia of Eleusis. 
Ammon, Baal, and Osiris are now introduced to as 
as Helios (the most high) ; or as Hercules (Arioch- 
el, the lion of God) ; who, when he descends into 
Hades, to seek his wife Eurydice (the hidden light), 
becomes Orpheus (killed), Apollo (hidden), and 
Bacchus (weeping). Such figures or forms as these 
are accompanied by Fauns (Pbanni, the facea, 
already noticed) ; by Satyrs (hidden thingi;, or para- 
bles) ; by Demiurgus (the resemblance of death), a 
man of an azure colour, shaded with black (the 
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Veesbnn of the Indians when he descends to Hades); 
with an ark or coffin carried by CamphorsB (Cne- 
phoTse), the attendants of Cneph fthe wmgedj ; fol- 
lowed by Pictures of Elysinm (shouting for joy). 
In these and the other fignres, exhibited to ^e 
Neophytes, we see the resemblances, or copies under 
different names, of the forms we hare been sui^ 
veying in Egypt and India. 

Although, therefore, we may not be admitted into 
the secret chambers of Eleusis ; when we see such 
oljects exhibited in the outer court, we may safely 
conclude, that the instruction given within would 
bear a very marked resemblance to the higher 
branches of all the eastern philosophy or theology. 
The Epoptie, or those to whom the mysteries were 
laid open, would probably have different interpre- 
tations given them, at different periods ; and it most 
probably remfun secret to us in what proportions 
truth and error were mixed up in the elucidations. 
The only matter of interest to us, now, is having 
lucertained, that, in Greece, as well as in Egypt and 
all (he East, the same figurative mode of teaching, 
by the same emblems, was practised. The dispo- 
sition to philosophise and investigate, probably 
prevented the priests from teaching, or the votaries 
of Eleusis fancying, that the figures exhibited were 
actual gods : but it would have humbled the pride 
of these sages and their disciples not a little, had 
they been aware that such a multitude of mysteries 
were merely reduplications of one great truth ; and 
that, while they fancied themselves wiser than all 
who preceded them, they were merely joining, in 
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their own corrupt vay, with all the rest of the 
world, in bearing testimony that there had been a 
time when the hope of the lesnnection was uni- 
versal — a time when that hope, at which, when 
afterwards it was preached hy Saul of Tarsus, some 
of them * mocked, and others said we will hear thee 
again of this matter,' gave lustre to science and 
dignitj to phUosophy. 
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THE PANTHEON. 



A vEET few words will suffice for the conuderation 
of the Roman Mjthologj, generally called the 'Pan- 
theon, or gods collected into one group ; all these 
gods, by the aniversal consent of the learned, being 
mere plagiarisms from the Greek, Egyptian, and 
Pbcenician deities. When they reached Rome, how- 
ever, they became more rentable men and women 
than they had been before ; their fatfaers and mothers 
were determined, and the whole family tree well 
arranged. 

Can there be imagined a more deplorable prosti- 
tution of the human intellect, than the employment 
of it to fix the lera, the country, and the genealogy 
of the Roman Jupiter, Juno, Vulcan, and Venus : to 
follow them through their obscene and filthy adven- 
tures ; to luxuriate over the amours, or to bewail the 
misfortunes of creatures, which, if they ever had 
existed, would have been a disgrace to humanity, to 
say nothing of divinity ? If such a study must hare 
been degrading, even in * times of ignorance,* what 
can be thought of it, as an ornamental branch of 
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learning, — as an exercise for the yonthM mind, in 
times and in a country upon whicb * the true light,' 
has dawned i Fixing .the hirth-place, parentage, 
and education, gloating over the loves and debau- 
cheries, of corrupted hieroolyphics ! ! It would be 
difficult to turn to a more degrading chapter in the 
economy of human life. 

The collection of all the gods into one circle, or 
Pantheon, at Kome, just before all the gods of the 
nations were silenced by the appearance of the G-od 
of gods and Lord of lords, is a curious feature in the 
history of Polytheism. The hieroglyphics, irom 
which these figures originally sprung, were those 
which represented the light, or formed the cherubic 
combination called the Paneim, or faces. Every 
sacrifice of old was brought 'le Panel Jehovah;' 
translated, 'before the Lord;' literally, 'to the pre- 
sence of Jehovah;' indicated by that cherubic 
memorial of his truth in which he dwelt. This 
hieroglyphic memorial was copied, perverted, and 
divided into the various forms, at which we have 
glanced, in various countries ; and were combined, 
in them all, with the hieroglyphics of the firmament, 
in which the truth of God had been declared to 
every nation under heaven. These corruptions of 
the Patiei were seen, not only in the Pan>theon, bnt 
in the Panthea, or Pen-ates, the household gods, or 
teraphim ; which, in every nation, seem to have been 
miniature representations of the Panei, or resem- 
blances, exhibited in the temples and in the sacred 
groves ; and ' lo P«an,' was the shout which wel- 
comed Isis and Apollo, on their return to light and life. 
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Ere tfie True Ligfat shone forth, which was to 
eclipse and confound all the &lse lights that were 
deceiving the worid, these hieiolgyphicg had become 
im^inaiy beings, or actual gods of wood and stone, 
gold and silver, throoghoat all the earth. Fo, 
Bodba, Veeshnu, and Mithras, in the East, were 
eoshrined on earth, and their places secured in hea- 
ven. Osiris, Iras, and Anubis had the same honours 
paid them, and the same places allotted them, in 
thesoath. In Greece, Dionysius, Helios, and Orpheus 
were to be seen occapying the same places, under 
different names. Faca Camac (the opening up of 
the circle, by the sun), had divine honours pud to 
him in Peru : Thor (the sign of light), with his 
thunderbolt, was heard in the distant west; and 
Odin, or Woden (the testifier), bad bis altars in the 
frozen north. The more elegant forms of Jupiter 
(Jah-pater), or Jove, with bis thonderbolt (the god 
tbat answereth by fire), with the Eagle as the 
bearer of it, the Ox, sacred to him, and the lAon led 
by Cupid (the hand of love), took the seat of honour 
in the temples at Rome ; while Hebe (life), minis- 
tered to this singular corruption of the cherubic 
forms. Cneph (the winged messenger of fire), was 
there changed into the winged Mercury. The dove, 
another sacred emblem, which attended Ashtaroth, 
tbe queen of heaven in the east, waited on Yenus or 
Juno (the dove), at Rome. Tbe Indian fiible of 
- Bowaney (wisdom), the mother of the gods, was 
there changed into tbe birth of Minerva out of the 
bead of Jupiter. We find Veesbnu going through 
all bis labours again at Home, under the name of 
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Hercules ; and when clothed, in either clime, with 
the skin of the Hod, forming that first, and most 
striking, combination of the cherubic figures, the 
man and the lion. Mahadew fights all his battles 
o'er E^ain as Mars. Pluto succeeds Typhon ; and 
■nsipbone and her sisters realise all the horrors of 
the ancient Saal-Zephon. 

ImagiuatioQ sickens as it traces oat these hateiid 
perversions of primitiTe truths, now changed into 
ffods or their attendants ; chiseled in marble ; im- 
mortalized in verse ; the adoration of the proud 
Romans, and the admiration of the enlightened 
modems! ■■ ^ 

It is narrated by Plutaidi, that, about the period 
of oiu< Iionfa birth, the pilot, Thamus, heard voices 
in the air, proclaiming *tbe Great Pan is dead.' 
Whether the stoiy be tame or fiibulous, it is certainly 
a wonderful circnoutaoce, in the history of mytho- 
logy, that all'the corrupted forms (engrafted on the 
original Panei by which the eariy world was in- 
stmcted), should have been collected together, in the 
name of Pan at Rome ; to which city that epistie was 
to be addressed, in which the Gentile nations are 
convoked to the bar of revelation, and found guilty 
of having ' changed the truth of God into a lie,' and 
of * worshipping the creature more than the creator.' 
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THE MESSIAH. 



We pladly lorn from these vanities of the Gentiles, 
to the manifeBtation of light and truth in the iiilfil- 
ment of the promiee of God. 

It is impossible ever to approach the considera- 
tion of this subject, withojit being oppressed by a 
sense of its magnitude ; without being so fiUed with 
wonder, at the exceeding riches of the grace and 
goodness of God contained in it, as to feel that the 
mind of man never can estimate, nor the pen of man 
express, the full meaning contained even in that 
short and most simple of all {Erases, by which it is 
described in the Bible, * God spared not his own 
Sod.' When man fiilfils any promise, his ingenuity 
is generally set to work to devise the easiest ni3de 
of keeping his word ; the narrowest construction 
that he can put upon the promise he has made ; 
the most scrupulously literal, or the most evarively 
general way in which he can interpret or implement 
it. So much is this the natural disposition of the 
evil heart of man, that he judges of God as he would 
of himself or his neighbour ; he ' thinks him alto- 
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gelher sacb an one as himself;' and although ' God 
has commended his love towards us,' in fulfilling his 
promise in the most nnspeakably complete, rich, 
and abundant manner, — yet huw often are we found 
thinking, speaking, and acting, as if the words 
* It is finished* never had been pronounced without 
the gates of Jerusalem ! 

In the brief references we now propose to make 
to the coming and kingdom of the Messiah, as de- 
scribed iu the New Testament, we shall endeavour 
to confine them, as strictly as possible, to the public 
attestation which was afforded, that the Oood thing 
promised to the fathers was fulfilled to the children. 

In all the antepasts of this event, in word or in 
figure, the Oood was always placed in striking con- 
trast with the Evil. Oat of darkness, light arose ; 
in the midst of wrath, mercy beamed ; where sin 
^ abounded, grace did superabonnd. All were cases 
where the hand or help of mortal would have been 
in vain ; where it was the Lord's doing, and marvel- 
lous in the eyes of those who then beheld it, or who 
have since heard of it. There was, in every case, a 
uniformity of procedure, which indicated the same 
Almighty hand; the same unchangeable purpose; 
the same unsearchable Wisdom. 'A very present 
help in every time of trouble,' was always the proof 
of the presence and the power of the God of Israel. 

So, when the time of the Promise drew nigh, 
every thing was conducing to a state of the world 
in which the manifestation of the Truth would 
appear in marked contrast with the darkness that 
prevailed. The nations generally had cast off the 
2 
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fear of God, and changed bis truth into a lie : they 
worshipped and served the creature more than the 
creator. Sven the chosen people of Grod' bad 
wholly forsaken tlie fountain of living waters. Tbey 
forsook God that made them, and lightly esteemed 
the Boch of their Salvation. He had given them a 
law by the dispodlion of Angels. He had spoken 
to them himself from Mount Sinai. He had given 
them a figurative inhentaoce — a land flowing with 
milk and honey ; and established ceremonies and 
ftasts which all spake of another day. He gave 
them typical Mediators, Prophets, Priests, and 
Kings. He gave them line upon line; precept 
upon precept ; sent them his servants the Prophets, 
— rising up early and sending them, — but -they 
would not hear. Which of the Prophets did they 
not persecute, who shewed beforehand the coming 
of the Holy bmA Just One ? And they added this 
to all their other transgressions, they would not sub- 
mit themselves to the righteousness of God. They 
bridged his holy law ; perverted its precepts ; took 
away from the infinite perfection which it required ; 
and made it a ground of self-righteousness. And, 
that others might fall into the same pit, they ab- 
stracted the key of knowledge from that law ; shut 
their own eyes, and darkened the minds of others, 
to the perfect righteousness and glorious hope of 
which it testified. Thus they filled up the measure 
of their transgressions. * Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets and stonest them who 
are sent to thee ; how often would I have gathered 
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- thy- children together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens mder her wings, and ye would not ! ' 

Darkness, thas, covered the promised land, and 
gross darkness the nations. God looked abroad on 
the children of men, to see if any did good. There 
was none righteoas, no, not one; they had together 
gone oDt of the way ; they had together become un- 
profitable. 

It was in such a state of darkness, destitution, and 
guilt, that a light arose to lighten the Gentiles and 
the gjory of his people Israel ; — and so wonderful 
was that light, that, although the -rulers and the 
people joined with the Chief Priests and the mnlti- 
tnde to imbrue their hands in the blood of the Mes- 
siah, — the first emanation of that light was seen in 
a preaching of forgiveness to his murderers, and 
pardon to his enemies ! ' Who, O God, is like unto 
thee, or to thy faithfulness round about thee !' 

But to understand why such a manifestation of 
mercy as this could have been made, we must en- 
quire who the Messiah was ; and what he did, that 
could have produced a result so wonderful. 

Even if no previous revelation had been made, it 
must be-evident that the world was then (whatever 
we may think it has been at other times] in a situa- 
tion beyond the reach of kuaum aid. Suppose that 
a great Prophet had stood up, blameless, as far as 
man can be, in his life and conversation; that he 
had vindicated the law of God, and fulfilled its pre- 
cepts ; acted in ev^y respect agreeable to God, and 
left an example, which, if followed, would be sure 
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to gain the Divine approbation : of what possible - 
benefit could tfaat hare been to any one but himself, 
or to those who lived long enough after him, to 
hear of what he bad done, and to follow the ensatn- 
ple he left ? In what way coold it atone for sins 
that were past? By what conceivable sophisti; 
could it have removed present guilt ; for example, 
in the case of the thief on the cross f 

There is another feature of the case, and an im- 
portant one, to be kept in view also. Suppose that 
this exemplary man is opposed, reviled, persecuted, 
betrayed, and murdered : could any thing result 
from that but an aj^avation of the guilt of the mur- 
derers ? God might, of his infinite mercy, have 
pardoned them i but how could he have done so, 
and yet have vindicated the law, which his servant 
had honoured, but which bis murderers had dis- 
hououred, by condemning him to die ? No. If the 
case was desperate before, it would have been ren- 
dered doubly BO, by the violence done to the vindi- 
cator of the Divine law- 

The consraence of man and all revelation bear 
testimony to the necessity of a projniiation, — of a 
substitute. The same authorities tell us, that to be 
a propitiation for guilt, the substitute must suffer. 
But where was one to be found who could suffer 
more than the offence of Adam had justly brou^t 
upon all bis seed ? Death has come into the world, 
through his disobedience ; and reigned, even over 
those who had not sinned after the similitude of his 
transgression. 'In Adam cUl die* What benefit 
could resnlt to those in their graves, by another son 
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of Adam going to the place appointed for all living f 
Could his suffering, as they all had done more or 
less, or dying, as they all bad done, be a propitia- 
tion for them i We read of those who were killed 
all the day long ; who were accounted as aheep for 
the slaughter ; of thoRe who loved not their lives 
onto the death, for the sake of the truth which they 
m^ntained. Surely, if the adherence of one man to 
the troth, and his death because of it, could be sup- 
posed to have any weight in such a matter, — the 
death of so many, and the killing even of the 
prophets sent to Jerosalem, might have been much 
more efficacious! 

Man gropes in the most interminable darkness 
respecting death, and sin, of which it is the reward, 
unti\he takes up the Bible, and leams from it who 
Christ was. * What think ye of Christ, whose Son 
is he ? The Son of David. How doth David, then, 
call him LORD i ' The answer to this, gives the 
answer of a good conscience towards God, through 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. 
Any thing short of the character in which David 
anticipated him, when be * foresaw the Lord always 
before his face,' consigns man to darkness and 
despair, in the view of death and the judgment. 

The first thing which strikes man, on opening the 
Scriptures, is the character of God, so uniformly 
spoken of there, as LOVE ; and as the God who 
keepeth the covenant and the mercy for ever, in 
which that love is manifested. At the same time 
we read that 'justice and judgment are the esta- 
blishment of his throne;' (hat he is 'a jealous God, 
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who will not forgire truugresnon;' and we see 
daily proofs of this, in dost returning to dust ; and 
very alarming instances of it, in plagues and pestt- 
leaces, sent amongst the tents of his chosen people. 
These apparently opposite attributes of Ood, joined 
to the fear of death, would for erer doom ns to ' a 
fearfiil looting for of judgment and fiery indigna- 
tion,* did we not see in the Scriptures every attri- 
bute of God declared, elucidated, and reconciled in 
the Son of his love. ' No man hath seen Ood at 
any time; the only begotten Son who is in the bosom 
oi the Father He hath declared him ! ' To declare 
Him, 'be left the glory which he had with Him 
before the world was;' veiled that glory, and be- 
came obedient to death, even the death of the cross. 
* HEREIN IS LOVE.' We never can compre- 
hend any thing of the character of Ood, as the 
God of Love, until we behold him not sparing his 
only begotten Son. Here the Tme Ood and Eternal 
Life are seen, in distinction from all idols ; in dis- 
tinction from every other idea of God which man 
can frame in his own mind. This is an idea of 
God that never conld faave been framed or put 
tc^ether by man. No man could ever faave con- 
ceived such perfection of Love as this; it nevn 
entered into the heart of man. Every other idea of 
love, as an aUribnte of God, which man can ima- 
gine, is a mere fiction, a creation of his own brain; 
and God will not give his glory to another, nor his 
praise to such graven images. ' In this was mani- 
fested the Love of Ood, in that He sent his Son 
into the world.* Herein every attribute of God n-as 
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displaTed in perfection; Infinite Love in sending 
the Son; Inflexible Justice' in visiting iniquity on 
his nghteons head ; and wakeful Jealousy of every 
thing that tamiahes the lustre of the Divine cha- 
racter, as manifested in the htanitiaiion of the Son. 

That the Substitute on whom the help of the 
helpless was to be laid, was to be humbled; that 
there was to be sufienng first, and glory following ; 
uras the ceaseless testimony of all the types, figures, 
and prophecies by which the coming of the Messiah 
was foretold. ' fools, and slow of heart to believe 
aU that the prophets have spoken; ought not Christ 
to have suffered these things, and to enter into his 
glory } And beginning at Moses and tM the pro- 
phets, be expounded to tbem, in all the Scriptures, 
the things concerning himself.' 

* As it is appointed unto man once to die,* so the 
humiliation of no substitute could be of any avail 
to ' the sons of death,* unless of one who could 
* destroy him that bad the power of death, that is, the 
devil.* The power of Satan lies in darkening or 
obscQiing the character of God; in giving his 
decrees or his dealings the semblance of austerity 
or ineqoali^. Any merely human substitute stand- 
ing up, fiilfilling tjl righteousness, and thereby pur- 
chaung life for himself and all others ( bad the thing 
been possible), would not have bruised the head of 
the serpent; or, what is the same thing, have 
silenced the arguments by which he instils unbelief. 
It would, still, have appeared as severe to visit the 
iniquity of one upon all his posterity, as it would 
hare seemed arbitrary to give them life for what, in 
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ttrict justice, sbould have benefited no one but 
the obedient party. God would not have appeared 
light in this, and in him no darkness at all. But, 
tft Hinuelf becominff the propitiation, there is not 
only a Substitnle provided, the value of which 
cannot be calculated, nor the love manifested 
measured ; but the Sovereign Power of God, in 
connexion with inflexible Justice, to ffive Eternal 
Life to as many as he wills, so clear, that the enemy 
gnashes his teeth while he confesses it. The up- 
lifted weapon of the adversary falls powerless while 
he beholds his great triumph, the grave, only a 
pause in the song of mercy, to make the following 
note more sublime — only a passing cloud over the 
beams of the Divine Glory, that they may shine 
forth with a resplendence, to which all his opposition 
has only given lustre by the contrast. Thus, though 
the wages of sin be death, the Gift of God is 
Eternal Life, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Thus, 
the light of Eternal Life emanates out of darkness ; 
and the hope of it stands on no precarious ground, 
bat on the Divine worth of Him, who says, ' Fear 
not: I am the first and the last I am the Living 
One, and I became dead ; and behold I am alive 
for evermore. Amen. And have the keys of the 
separate state and of death.' 

The divine diginity and worth of the humbled Sub- 
stitute shines through all the record concerning his 
humiliation. It is equally acknowledged at his birth 
and at his ascension. He did not receive the name 
Jesus, which is above every name, after he had 
finished the work the Father gave him to do, but 
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before he was coDceived in the womb. When the 
angel announced his birth to the shepherds, when- 
ever he mentioned the sign — ' the babe wrapped in 
awaddUng. clothes lying in a manger' — auddenlv 
there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host, pnusing God, and saying, ' Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, and goodinll 
towards man.' These infants, whose angels do 
always behold the face of their heavenly father, and 
who form so large a porUon of the heavenly host, 
liQow who it is that is lying in the manger. They 
do not wait till he had fulfilled all righteousness, ere 
they commence that perfection of praise, which the 
children in the temple re-echoed when Jesus entered 
there, and which shall never die away in heaven. 
Had this been merely man, Qod alone, who knows 
the end firom the beginning, would have known 
whether he would finish the work given him to do. 
No doubt on this matter delays the song in heaven. 
Man thinks it derogatory to God that he.should be 
found as a babe — this is the joy and the glory of the 
angelic host and of the redeemed. Even the wise 
men of the East, heathens as we esteem them, had 
consistent and scriptural views of the divinity of the 
Immaauel ; for, even in the manger, they offered to 
him royal gifU and wobsbipped hih. 

Why should we dwell so much on this part of ' the 
Mystery of Godliness ? ' Is it because, with many, 
we annex some mysterious and indefinable ideas to 
it, which constitute it a part of an incomprehensible 
something called Faith f Nay : the scriptures 
acknowledge no darkness of this kind in the charac- 
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tar of the God of Israel ; with him there is no varia' 
bleness nor thadow. The Lord Jesus was from the 
begiwung, and is 'the brightness of the Fatbei's 
Glory.' He is this, not in some incompreheouble, 
heavenly, or celestial sense; but because, in the 
manifestation of One Jrom (he Godhead to magnify 
the Divine Law, to fulfil it, to lie in the grave and 
misting it and its ruler, the chaxacter of God as 
Love, and as Light, is declared, without a spot to 
dim its Instre, without a shadow to obscure its glory. 
Every thought which detracts from the Eternity and 
Divinityof the Son, obscures the Glory of the Father. 
It signifies not whether that thought take the form 
of a doubt, of an express denial, or of uucertainty 
about the finished nature of his work, they all 
obscure the gloiy of God, shining in the face of 
Jesus ; they all darken the meaning of the voice from 
the opened heavens, "This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.' They all draw a veil 
over the figures by which that good pleasure was 



As the glory of God lay in the humiliation of the 
Son, so the testimony which is borne to that humi- 
liation is as complete as the evidence that He who 
was humUed was God. Instead of coming into 
the world in power and glory, and commencing his 
public ministry at once, he is found as a babe. 
Even in this we see GOD. Who hut God would 
have thought of providing such a hope, concerning 
mfaniSy as this ? Who is there that has laid his 
child in the dust, that would part with the assurance 
pven in the scriptures, that with mch God took part 
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in flesh and in blood, — who would exchange this 
blessed intelligence for all the abstract reasoning* 
that the tongue of men or of angels could indulge 
in, respecting the salvation of infants P Who can 
speak to the heart as God does i The heart which 
does not acknowledge the divinity of the babe of 
Bethlehem, never felt what it was to see his own 
child suffer the consequences of its parent's guilt. 

As the Lord Jesus came to redeem ftose who 
were under the law, therefore he was made under 
that law; that in all things he might be made like 
unto his brethren : and for thirty years remains in 
obscurity: honouring the first commandment with 
promise : increasing in wisdom and in stature, and 
in favour with God and man. Herein is complete 
attestation that the Lord did not nominally, or in 
mere outward appearance, or form, take part with 
flesh and blood. He placed himself in a sitnation 
of complete dependence on his Father, that he might 
'learn obedience!^ Wonderful, indeed, was his 
love towards us, — passing knowledge. He came to 
show how fiilly God might be trusted ; he therefore 
became a servant. The favour of God was ever 
shown to those who delighted in his character, as 
manifested in his law; in the intimation, therefore, 
that Jesus increased in favour with God, we have 
assurance that in Him was fulfilled, in perfection, 
all that was said in Ihe psalms of the man who 
delighted in the law of God. David spoke concern- 
ing Him. He stripped himself of his glory — became 
a servant — cast bis whole dependence on his Father 
for support, in his humiliation — and took no armour 
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with him, when he entered on his public ministr}-, 
but the wrad and the law of God. Therefore did 
the Father delight in hitn, and Baj, * Behold my Ser- 
vant whom I have chosen, mine elect in whom my 
soul delighteth : ' and the Son sud, ' My meat and 
my drink is to do the will of Him who sent me, and 
to finish his work.' The pride of man thinks this 
derogatory to God. This is the glory of God. ' We 
beheld bis glory, the glory of the only begotten of 
the Father, fall of grace and of truth.' 

£re he enters on his public ministry he is washed, 
01 baptised, as the priests were ; and he is anointed, 
for 'lo! the heavens were opened, and the Holy 
Spirit descended in a bodily shape like a dove, and ~ 
<Aode upon him; aad there came a voice to him 
from heaven, saying. This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.' We must deny the divi- 
nity of the Holy Ghost, as well as of the Son, ere 
we can deny the union of the Divine Three here. 
The Holy Ghost came down from heaven and <^ode 
upon him : and after his descent, there came a 
voice from heaven. Here were two from heaven. 
Dare we exclude the third Divine Person here, be- 
cause He is in the form of a Servant ? Shall the 
heavens open to declare his Divinity ; and shall 
man, for whom he humbled himself, deny him i 

Even Satan, in the temptation which followed} 
acknowledged his divine character j and, with his 
usual craft, attempts not to deny it, but to prompt 
to the manifestation of it, in some manner less 
humiliating than by dependence on God. The 
answer is always in grand consistency with the 
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character in wbicli the Lord appeared : ' ItU writ- 
ten^ beiDg the only answer given to the seducer. 
Foiled in his attempt at direct seduction, the enemy 
puts it into the heart of a faronred disciple to sug- 
gest the same thing: * Get tliee behind me, Satan.' 
iB the 'rebuke, 'for thou savourest not the things 
that be of God, but the things that be of men.' 

In his doctrine, he speaks as the Lawgiver him- 
self, ' with authority ;' and, in many instances, he 
shews himself ' the searcher of hearts.' In his dis- 
courses, he vindicates bis Divinity, and his equality 
with the Father ; while his perfect dependence upon 
faim, and the perfect unity of the Divine Three in 
the work he was to finish, give consistency and 
power to all bis refutations of the sophistry of the 
lawyers. 

In bis miracles, he does works idiicb none but 
Jehovah could perform; which none but Jehovah 
would ever have thought of employing as proofs of 
Divinity. Instead of performing some of those 
' sigDB,' which the Jews sought after, — some amaz- 
ing and brilliant exhibitions of power, in the pre- 
sence of the congregated nation, — be heals the sick, 
cleanses the lepers, raises the dead. The blind see, 
the deaf hear, the lame walk. The blind and the 
lame come to him in tbeTemple, and he heals them. 
Here were »igru grandly illastralive of the object of 
bis bamiliatioti ; sigm illustrative of the heaUnff 
which reaches every guilty conscience which be- 
lieves the testimony from Heaven concerning him. 
And to crown all those works, like to which there 
are no works, and which prove him to be God, 
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be * preaches the Gospel to the poor.' This is the 
last ihing which the wisdom of man would adduce, 
as a proof of Divini^ ; bat it is one of the brightest 
beams reflected from the ikce of that God, who 
* puts down the might; from their seats, and exalts 
them of low degree.' It is one of those ^ioo& 
which speak to the heart ; and which teach thb in- 
sufficiency of all language to describe the love of 
Christ, which passeth knowledge. 

Those who attended the Lord and ministered to 
him, in the days of his flesh, were oft^i in great 
doubt and darkness respectiog the sufieiings and 
death of which he spoke ; were often in great per- 
plexity regarding himself, and the divini^ of his 
character. His appearance was to htimble, his 
visage more marred than any man's, and his form 
more than the sons of men; the comrt he ga- 
thered roand, bo unlike what the king of Israel 
was expected to hold, that even his forerumier, John 
the Baptist, began to entertain doubts if this coidd 
be the Immannel. No wonder, then, his own 
brethren were offended at his appearance, and that 
the worldly wise and the iUustriooB held him in 
derision. He was despised, rqected of men; a 
man of sorrows, and aoquunted with grief, and we 
hid, as it were, our faces from him. It was not until 
they had fiilfilled all that was written of him — until 
he was crucified, buried, and raised the third day, 
that the extent of his humiliation, and the grand 
meaning of it all, was seen and felL The sufferings 
under which he expired on the cross — not from the 
wounds that man had made, but from the biding of 
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the conntenance of the Father — declared him to be 
the Lamb which Ood had provided to himself for a 
burnt offering. Under the fire from faeaveD he ex- 
pired } that fire, turned aside from a gnilty world, to 
the head of the innocent sufferer. But his re«ai> 
rection declared him to be ' the Author or Prince 
OF Life." Here, then, was a propitiation, only to 
be bounded in the extent of the atonement it made, 
by the worth of the sufferer, — and that sufferer was 
Dirine. Here was Eternal Life, only to be limited 
by the power and will of the purchaser to bestow it, — 
and that purchaser, * God orer all, blessed for ever. 
Amen.' Here, indeed, was the God who said. Let 
light he, and li^t was ; here was Mercy, in its iiill 
extent, n^oicing over the most awful display of 
judgment, which ever was exhibited before men or 
angels. Gixl could now be just in forgiving iniqoi^ 
of the deepest dye ; yea, even in for^ving the 
betrayers and murderers of the Son of his lore; 
because the atonement had been as infinite in value, 
as the grace and mercy were boundless in which it 
originated. Thus was the Righteousness of God~ 
brought in, and preached to Jew and Gentile with- 
out difference: thus that 'Righteousness came forth 
as light, and his Salvation as a lamp that bumeth.' 
All rests on the divinity of the oaring : take that 
away, and the sufferings of the Lord Jesus only ren- 
der the ways of Heaven more dark and intricate : 
take that away, and every type and figure remains 
to be fulfilled; restore them, and hght rises oat of 
obscurity ; the poor is raised from the dunghill to be 
set with princes ; and ' Thanks be to God for his 
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ungpeiikable Gift,' may resound from all who hear 
that that giA. is m his Son. 

What expectation of mercy, which erer was 
looked for by Angels, or hoped for by tnao, is not 
more than fiilfilled, on the morning of the first day 
of the week i Two of the Angels who beheld the 
light, at first, beaming out of darknees ; and who 
were led, from that sign, to anticipate an illustration 
of the character of God, wbich would for ever shot 
the months of the apostates ; — behold that illustra- 
tion as they stand, the one at the bead and the other 
at the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain. 
Filled with wonder at a discovery so glorious, they 
say, ' Come, see the placewhere THE LORD lay !' 
Knowing the infinite dignity and worth of Him who 
had lain there, they consider no words they can use 
80 fitted to preach peace on earth and good-will 
towards man, as a simple attestation to the fact, that 
Jehovah had lain there. 

The faith of the worshippers of old, wbo had 
brought an ofiering to the presence of the Lord, was 
now justified ; for the fire or sword of God's wrath 
had awoke agfunst the true Substitute, the Man 
God's fellow. 

Wherever mercy had been looked for, — ' what- 
soever plague, whatsoever sore, what prayer or sup- 
plication had been made by any man, who knew 
the plague of his own beart, and had prayed towards 
heaven, the dwelling-place of the hearer of prayer,' 
it was now seen why God had heard in heaven, his 
' dwelling-place, and when he heard had forgiven ; 
for here a propitiation had lun, for whose sake God 
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was ' fuihful and just to forgive iniquity and cleanse 
from all sin.' What hard question was not now 
answered i What question concerning death and 
the grave was not now expounded? What hope 
concerning the resurrection of the body was not now 
confirmed i 

Hence all the witnesses to this event had but one 
object, in all their testimony and in all they wrote, — 
the Divinity of the Sufferer and the certainty of 
his resurrection. These proved, and light shone in 
and beyond the grave — these taken away, and man 
still sat, and would for ever sit, iu the region and 
shadow of death. 

When we examine the nature of the record con- 
cerning the Messiah, we behold, as in the previous 
testimony concerning him, something very different 
from what man would have testified; something 
which incontestibly proves its divine origin. In- 
stead of an artificially 'Constructed story, and la- 
boured disquisitions to prove its truth, we find the 
pens t>f different witnesses employed, some of them 
evidently ' ignorant and unlearned,' to tell what Jesus 
began both to do and to teach, so far as they them- 
selves were eye-witnesses, or heard on undoubted 
testimony ; while the doctrinal elucidations and dis- 
cussions, to which the news concerning the Messiah 
gave rise, are in the form of letters, originating in 
questions that arose, or errors thaf crept in, amongst 
the first professed believers of the Gospel. 

In the first of these historical records, by the 
Evangelist Matthew, written originally in Hebrew, 
and intended evidently, iu the first place, for the 
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Jewish conTerts, we see such erents and matters 
dwelt upon, as more particularly pointed out the 
Messiah as the promised Son of David. Bilt how 
different is his testimony concerning this, from what 
would hare heen written, had the expectation of 
this Son been fulfilled in the way man would have 
expected ? There are no doubt many allusiona in 
his Gospel to events' happening, 'that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by' this or the other 
prophet; but these are all ciicnmstancea which it 
never would have occurred to man to select for ful- 
filment It is noticeable, too, that every one of 
these recorded by Matthew, are literal fidfilments 
of the prophets ; fulfilments which required no spi- 
ritual applicatjons to verify them ; facts, which all 
his readers were cognizant of. While by such 
things, brought to pass by the evident interposition 
of the hand of Heaven, he clearly proves that Jesus 
of Nazareth was the very holy Child, Immanoel, 
God with us, promised to be bom of the Virpn ; 
he narrates discourses and acts of our Lord, which 
could hare been spoken and done by none but 
Jehovah himself. 

In Mark's narration, i^ain, which omits the proofs 
given by Matthew, of the fulfilment of the OiA 
Testament, and which seems therefore to have been 
intended for those who were not so conversant with 
the Scriptures of .the prophets, the miracles are 
more dwelt upon. The derare of all nations, the 
promised Messiah, was to do many wonderful works. 
What works can bear comparison with those miracles? 
Well might the Lord say, * BeUeve that I am in the 
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Father and tbe Father in me, for the very works' 
sake.' 

By Lake more copious particulare are given, on 
many matters of great interest to the believers, 
from the first annunication of the birth of the 
Harbinger, to the ascension into heaven of the glo- 
rified body of the Captain of Salvation. Yet none 
of them are those which gratify curiosity ; none of 
them such as a philosopher would prize ; bnt all of 
them of unsearchable value to the poor, the miser- 
able, the wretched, the blind and naked — to man in 
all his misery. 

The Apostle John seems to have had his attention 
more directed, from his intimacy with the Lord, to 
the Divinity, which the depth of his humiliation, 
instead of obscuring, only rendered the more appa- 
rent That Divinity, as it appeared in his incar- 
nation, in his doctrine, in his miracles, in his 
troubles, in his agony, in his sufi'erings, in his death, 
and in his resurrection, was a theme which appeared 
to this beloved disciple so boundless, so inexhaus- 
tible, that ' I suppose,' he says, ' the world itself 
could not contain the books that should be written.' 

Take these evangelists together ; and if the wis- 
dom of the wise, or the understanding of the pru- 
dent, conld ever have imagined any other declara- 
tion of the Godhead, any other discovery of God, 
so calculated to smt the case of ' sons of death' — 
so fitted 'to deliver those who, through fear of 
death, have been all their life-time subject to bond- 
age,' — as the account they give of Jesus of Nazareth, 
— we shall own they have failed in proving, what 
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they undertook to prove, that the Word was made 
flesh and dwelt among us ; that that Word was in 
the beginning with God ; that that Word wws God. 
This is the real test to bring their testimony to. It 
professes to bo a -Gospel, that is, good news. It 
professes to be intended for those who sit in daxhness 
and in the region and shadow of death ; and it 
declares that to those who sit there, ' light is sprung 
up.' Let the truth of their testimony be tried there 
— let it be sifted with this certainty full in view- 
that * it is appointed to man once to die, and after 
death the judgment;* and let the wretched 'man 
doomed to this, say whether it be not the grandest 
news which ever reached bis ears, that He who died 
upon the cross, was buried, and was raised the third 
day, was God, Let him say, if such a thought 
could ever have originated in the heart of man, as 
the provision of such an atonement as that. Let 
him say, if the thought itself does not prove its 
divine origin ; and if he do not confess that the 
finger of God is here, he is something more than 
mortal, or less- 

On the ascension of the Lord Jesus into heaven, 
the Divine Spirit came down vmbly, to attest the 
entrance of the Great High Priest into the heavenly 
holy place ; and, by miraculous gifts, to confirm the 
testdmony of those who were to hear witness of his 
resurrection. In all their testimony, whether to 
Jew or Gentile, we read the language of men, testi- 
fying the ftilfilment of a» anticipated event j W- 
tilled, indeed, in an unanticipated manner; but so 
fulfilled, as to carry conviction to the mind of its 
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being the work of God (done; go fulfilled as to be 
good tidings of great joy ; to be life, aod light, and 
joy, and peace, to every one who credited the 
report 

In the execntion of this commission ' to the Jew 
first,* the point to which all their evidence tends, 
is the fiilfilmeat of the writings of the prophets- 
They show that the divinity, the sufferings, the 
death, and the following glory of the Messiah, had 
beeu the expectation of the holy men of God, who 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost; and, 
in language which either pricked the hearts of their 
hearers to the acknowledgment of the truth, or to a 
hatred of it, which made them ' gnash upon them 
with their teeth,' — they proved that in condemning, 
betraying, and murdering the Author of Life, they 
bad fulfilled the voices of their own prophets, which 
were read amongst them every Sabbath-day. WhUe 
they did this, they accompanied their condemnation 
with a proof that it was their own Jehovah, in all 
the glory of his character, they were declaring to 
them; when they sud to these very betrayers and 
mnrderers, * through this Man is preached to you 
the forgiveness of sins; ' ' the promise is to yon and 
to your children;' yea, to yon who said, 'his blood 
be on us and on our children.' The Son had come 
into the world to manifest the Kame of the Father 
as the God of Israel — as the God who keepeth 
covenant and mercy for ever; and what more glorious 
proof cotdd be given of this, than in the mercy 
which rejoiced over judgment, in the preaching of 
forgiveness to the murderers of the Son of God '■ 
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Wben the witnesses of the resurrectioQ of Jesus 
turned to the Gentiles, we do not find them enter 
into laboured proofs respecting the existence of a 
God ; or a comparison of the philosophy and ino- 
Folitj, taught by the Lord Jesus, over that in rogne 
amongst the Greeks and Bomans: their preachings 
were simply attestations to the /act of the incar- 
nation, sufferings, death, and resurrection of tiie 
Son of God; and the all-sufficiency of his righte- 
ousness, or righteous offering, to atone for the sins 
of a world, brought to the bar of revelation and 
found guilty. In what they witnessed concerning 
this Jesus of Nazareth, they contended that the true 
character of God was seen ; a character combining 
the most perfect justice and holiness, with such un- 
bounded mercy and forgiveness, as was every way 
sufficient to give the answer of a good conscience 
towards God, and to relieve the mind of the most 
wretched, on the only matters of real moment — death 
and the judgment 

Those who believed the apostolic testimony, con- 
sorted together, and strengthened each other's minds 
under the contumely and suffering to which it ex* 
posed them, from those who saw nothing but foc^ish- 
ness, or from those who apprehended danger to 
their craft, in the light of the truth. The confir- 
mation of the faith and hope of these congregations 
— their unity and order, were the great objects of the 
anxiety and care of the Apostles. For these pni- 
poses their episdes were written. They had shown 
them the Good, in the declaration of the character 
of God, shining in Jesus Christ; they had exhi- 
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bited to them, tbere^ God aa wholly Good ; and they 
called upon them to manifest a sense of Ibis, by 
' doing justly, loving mercy, and hambling them- 
aetves to laalk imth their God.'' Amazing view of 
the character of God this; that man, instead lA 
having to exalt himself, has to bumble himself to 
walk with God ! 

In the Epistles of Paul to the Gentile churches, 
we see all the argumentative part of bis writings 
founded on the original knowle^e possessed by the 
Gentiles of the truth of God ; on the guilt which 
the corruption of that truth entailed on them ; on 
the complete amnesty afforded, in the elucidation of 
that truth, at the cross of Jesus Christ j and on the 
hope of eternal life, abundantly provided, in his 
resurrection from the dead. He does not argue, or 
"prove these things, by showing that the Gentile 
cwruptions contained attestations to them ; this 
would have given stability and importance to their 
corruptions, instead of sweeping them away. But 
the metaphors in use amongst them, were now in- 
corporated with their languages ; and rendered in- 
telligible to them the powerful appeals to their 
understandings and consciences, regarding their own 
guilt, as well as the exquisitely beautiful similes by 
which *the light of the glorious Gospel of Christ, 
who is the image of God,' was declared to them. 

In the same epistles he instructs how they were 
to behave themselves in the church of God : he 
warns, admonishes, and rebukes; and neglects no 
opportunity of bring^g them back to *the beginning 
of their confidence,' even ' the simplicity that is in 
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CbiUtJesQi;' 'delennining toknowaotliiiig a 
them bnt Jetus Christ, and him crucified.' 

Id the e^MsUe of this well-instracted scribe, ad^ 
dressed specially to the believing Uebraws, we fawre 
throughout the most woDderful attestation to the 
unchangeahle glory of the incorruptible God, which 
the Spirit of God, guiding the pen of men, has-lcA 
upon record. Carrying his readers back with bim 
to the birth of creation, be shows it to bare been 
the eternal purpose of God to reveal his character 
in his Son, who was to leave the boaom of his 
Father, and to be made in all points like as we aie, 
that be might become head over all things to bis 
redeemed body, and for it purchase every blessing; 
obtain, 'by inheritance^ every thing which man 
stood in need of, ' tvisdom, righteousness, saucti- 
fication, and redemption;' yea, even to the purchase 
of the grave ! He proves this from the Scriptures 
themselves ; quotes the passages in which the pro- 
mises, the word, and the oath concerning this, are 
recorded ; leads bis bearers into the tabernacle 
and temple; expounds all that they see passing 
around them; lifts the veil, and shows them the 
beauty of the Lord in bis sanctuary. Having 
proved that these things testified of the day of 
Christ, he turns their attention to heaven itself; 
shews them the antitype of all the service of the 
tabernacle and temple in the heavenly holy place ; 
demonstrates the heavenly unchangeable nature of 
the New Testament church ; and expatiates, in the 
most splendid language which the pen of man was 
ever directed to put together, on the Divinity and 
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peer)«8s attribotes of Ihe Apostle and High Priest 
of the Christian profession. From this, he en- 
couTi^es his readers to wait patiently for that titoe 
when tMs Great High Priest shall again come out 
of heaven, in like manaer as he was seen enter 
there ; shows how the hope of that second coming 
supported the hearts of the elders, in their pilgrim^ 
age on earth ; encourages his readers not to cast 
away their confidence, because they saw no outward 
glory or appearances, such as attended the Old 
Testament church; exhorts them to look at some- 
thing far more glorious than was ever seen at Sinai, 
or in the temple, even 'the general assembly and 
church of the first-bom on mount Zion, with Jesus 
the Mediator of the new covenant amongst them, 
and the blood of sprinkling, which speaketh better 
things than that of Abel ; ' and warns them, that 
although there is no sound of a trumpet, or voice of 
words, as at Sinm, He who spoke there continues 
to speak from heaven, in that word, which, although 
like a still small voice, is 'quick and powerful, 
, sharper than any two-edged sword, and is a dis- 
cemer of the thoughts and intents of the heart' 

In the epistle of James is clearly and forcibly 
pointed out, how faith is always to be known by the 
fhiits which it produces ; and the errors of those 
who ' said but did not,' or who turned the grace of 
Ood into luscivionsness, are unsparingly exposed. 

The epistles of Peter, and that of Jude, are 

chiefly occupied (vith the expectation of the second 

coming of the Son of Man ; and with exhortations 

to the christian churches to ' stand fast in the faith ;' 

p2 
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and ' to gird up the loins of theii ntind, to be sober, 
and hope to the end for that revel&tion of Jesus 
Christ; 

John, — who lived to a great age, and bad seen 
many corruptions creeping into the churches, pai- 
ticularlj the mystical notions of the gnostics^ — 
warns, in his epistles, agaiust all self-delusion on 
the subject of the Holy Spirit, — shows that it was 
given to the Apostles to corroborate the testimony 
they gave to the Divinity of Jesus Christ, — and 
asserts that its operation might always be known, 
from any other spirit, by the love to the truth which 
it produced; and that true apostolic churches would, 
in like manner, be distinguished from others by 
' walking iii love.' 

The Scriptures close with a book, called empha- 
tically 'The Revelation of Jesus Christ.^ At its 
opening. His character, as the First and the Last, 
the Alpha and the Omega, the Almighty, who is and 
was and is to come, is plainly declared. In that 
character, he warns his churches, in language 
adapted to every situation in which they would be 
placed, in the seven periods between bis first and 
second coming. John, who wrote the book, is then 
introduced, and introduces his readers, to the 
heavenly holy place, where the figurative emblems 
of the slain Lamb and theLion of the Tribe of Judah 
axe revealed. A revelation is there, also, made of 
other figurative emblems, as formerly noticed, by 
which instruction was conveyed under the Old Tes- 
tament. The seals of the Old Testament book of 
prophecy are opened, and its figures and prophecies 
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levealed, and applied to the great Apostacy, ^hich 
was to take place in the New Testament Church, 
emphatically' called the Man of Sin, from his rise 
to his final consumption and destruction. The dis- 
tinctire marlcs of this great Antichrist are pointed 
ont, and placed in beautifol contrast with the cha- 
racteristics and ornaments of the church on Mount 
Sion. And, as the Scriptures open with a descrip- 
tion of the Paradise of God, and its forfeiture, so 
they close with a restoration to it, and to the Tree 
of Life, through the righteousness of our God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 

We have thus, most briefly and imperfectly, 
glanced at the nature of the Scripture testimony 
concerning the Incarnation of the Spn of God — the 
sum and substance of which testimony is contained 
in these words of the Apostle, — that ' Jesus Christ 
was a mimster of the circumcision for the truth of 
God ; to confirm the promises to the fathers ; and 
that the Gentiles might glorify God for his mercy.' 
To have examined, however briefly, the many ways 
in which that promise was fulfilled, and that mercy 
shown, would have required volumes, instead of 
pages ; but whether we take the great and leading 
features of the testimony given to the Son of God, 
in the New Testament, or examine, minutely, the 
parts of which it is composed, we shall find it all 
centering in the Divinity, and, therefore, the all- 
sufficiency, of THE WORD to take away sin by 
the sacrifice of himself. In that Divinity we see 
the michaogeable nature of the purpose of God 
manifested — the attributes of unchangeable love 
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and boundless mercy io his character reconciled 
with inflexible justice. * Justice and Mercy meeting 
together, Righteousness and Peace embracing each 
other.' Whoever, of old, looked for, or asked for, 
mercj, in the faith of the Promise, had, now, every 
expectation realised, beyond what it could have 
entered into the heart of man to have conceived ; 
and wheresoever the intelligence went ont to the 
world, and wa£ credited, that Crod had visited his 
people, — and, after bringing in His own righteous- 
ness by the death of his Son, had exalted him at 
hia right hand, as the representative and High 
Priest of those with whom he had taken part in 
flesb and in blood, — an anchor of the soul, sure and 
stedfast, was afforded, which never coald be ob- 
scured or weakened, save by denying the Divinity, 
or detracting from the worth, of the Lamb who was 
slain. 
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ANTIC HRIST. 



When the Apostles went out into the world, with 
the testimony concerning their Lord, the power pre- 
figured hy the budding of the Rod, and the exalta- 
tion of the Horn, was verified in the effect of their 
preaching : it cast down high thoughts and every 
thing that exalteditself, — laid the pride and the wis- 
dom of man low, — brought down the hills and raised 
the valleys, — so that all mankind were placed on 
one level, and all flesh saw the salvation of God. 

Among other effects which the declaration of the 
God whom they ignorantiy worshipped, had on the 
power and the pride of the votaries of the God of 
this world — was that of silencing the lying oracles 
of the groves, and casting down the images in the 
temples. This was one fulfilment of the contest, 
which John thus saw in vision, ' Michael (the 
strength of God) and bis angels (or messengers, the 
apostles) fought, and the devil fought and bis 
angels, and prevailed not, — neither was their place 
found any more in beaven;' — they were cast out of 
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1^€ place of worship, — they were no longer openly 
recognised as gods. Demon worship ceased. Many 
of those who practised cmions arts came and 
'burned then boobs in the sight of all men, and 
they counted the price, and found it filly thousand 
pieces of silver ; so mightily grew the word of God 
and prevailed.' 

But although the Dragon was, thus openly, cast 
out, and his angels *mth him — yet it was added, 
' Woe to the inhahiters of the earth and of the sea 
(the multitudes of nations), for the devil hath come 
unto you, having great wrath, because he knoweth 
that he hath but a short time.' The more insidious 
arts of the raiemy were soon apparent. He had 
made a pit and digged it deep, but himself had 
fallen into the pit he had made. He expected, in 
the death of the Lord, to have frustrated for ever 
the gracious purposes of heaven ; — but through that 
death, life and immortality were brought to light, 
on a foundation which he never could prevail against. 
He did not, therefore, attempt any longer to remove 
that foundation. ' Other foundation oo man wonid 
attempt to lay,' after the public declaration of the 
hand of heaven in its establishment ; — he therefore 
confined his wiles to the superstructure built upon 
that foundation, and the success of his schemes was 
seen in the church. 

It is exceedingly interesting to trace, in the great 
New Testament Anticbristian power, which arose 
in Christendom itself, not merely the precise antici- 
pations of the Apostles, but the very features which 
identify it as the antitype of all the figures by which 
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the comiptioB of the truth was foreshadowed in th« 
Old Testament. 

That the great prototypes of spiritaal Babylon^ 
the mother of harlots, were the BabyloniEh kiogdoin 
and Bgjpt, is evident from these names being applied 
to it. The corruptions and abominations of these 
two nations were as faithfully copied, in the New 
Testament Church, as the plagues with which tbey 
were visited have been or are to be executed upon 
her. 

Babel had its origin while ail the earth was of 
one lip i and its power lay in the adoption of a 
ritual, on which the signs universally acknowledged 
were engrafted. The New Testament Babel arose 
when the nations, of that which is emphaticEdly 
called iji the language of revelation, 'the earth,* 
bad become professedly christian, when they all 
acknowledged the same truth ; and its power has 
always consisted in never denying in words that 
Jesus Christ has come in the flesh. That acknow- 
ledgment has always been made by Spiritual Baby- 
lon, even in the periods of the greatest darkness. 

Babylon of old claimed a heavenly origin ; spoke 
with the authority of heaven ; filled her heaven 
with dei6ed shunts ; and changed prophecy into 
astrology. Her antitype claimed the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven ; thundered forth her decrees as 
if they were the voice of God ; filled every nook of 
her heaven with saints ; and made the fortunes of 
her votaries dependent on the star, or saint, to 
whom they committed the guardianship of their 
footsteps. Babylon bad a furnace to which she 
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comnitted the bodies of those who rinsed to wor- 
ship the great golden image ; — Antichrist went a 
step be^oad tliie, — she created pui^tory. 

Egypt turned signs into gods. Spidtual Egypt 
changed symbols into realities, and created God out 
of a piece of bread at her pleasure. The magicians 
of Egypt and Babylon did many strange things ; 
but thu magie of their spiritual antitype, throws 
tbeira completely into the shade. 

We need not follow the parallel farther at present, 
but rather enquire, briefly, how such things could 
ever have been attempted, or how they ever could 
have imposed on human beings. 

Soon after Christianity became general in Europe 
and part of Asia, it was thought necessary, in order 
to prevent divisions and heresies, that the true 
churches, in every part of the world, should be 
united together, according to some generally recog- 
nised form of Church Government, so as to form 
one General or Catholic Church. To this chivcfa, 
in the persons of ber ministers, it was contended 
that the power of binding and loosing was com- 
mitted. The argument ou which this was founded 
was, that the keys of the kingdom of heaven had 
been given to the Apostles, and that these keys re- ' 
mained with their successors; — viz., with those 
who were regularly ordained, or could trace back 
their succession to the bishops of the first churches. 
A church so constituted required a temporal Head; 
a vicegerent of the head of the church, to act tva 
him in his worldly kingdom. It was found out, or 
feigned, that Peter, to whom the keys had been 
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specially oommiOed, had been iHshop of the cliiuch 
at Roma. The bishop of Rome was theiefoie daly 
entitled to the honour, and he was constituted head. 
Father, Papa, or Pope of the charch. 

While these things were going on, there were two 
very troublesome preachers, prophets or witnesBes 
in the church — the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament. There were not wanting reBtlese spirits, 
too, who -appealed to these witnesses against what 
was going forward. There could be neither rest 
nor peace in the church, so long as these two wit- 
nesses continued to testify so plainly against any 
combination, under whatever name or pretence, to 
appoint a different head of the church irom Him 
who was already enthroned in heaven ; and against 
any body of men making laws for the church which 
He had not ordained. They spoke so plainly of 
aU power in heaven and in earth having been com- 
mitted to him, and of his being Head over all things 
to his body, that it became absolutely necessary to 
silence these witnesses. The following scheme was 
devised: 

A Catholic or General Church should have a Ca- 
tholic or general language. It was very indecorous 
that the church should be using various languages 
in celebration of the same worship. Besides, the 
Scriptures might be wrong translated. Accordingly 
they bad them translated into a dead language, in 
some degree intelligible to the priests, but an un- 
known tongue to all the people. 

This wa* a pretty bold step j but it answered the 
purpose, — the witnesses were effectually silenced. 
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KovT nothing was restrained from the builders which 
they pnrpmed to do. Now that the two witoeeseE 
irere killed, who could utter a word against the 
poBseaeors of the keys? They bound and thej 
loosed, as they saw meet; — nay, they could now 
even appeal to the witnesses themsetves, and get 
them to countenance all they said and did, seeing 
they could interpret the words, which came from 
those dead bodies, in axij way to suit their own 
ptuposes. But to do this effectually, they first 
established two binds of testimony, the oral and the 
written. The oral was that given to the church, 
and was the greatest; the written was that com- 
mitted to the two witnesses, who spohe so oracu- 
larly, that they never could be understood unless the 
church interpreted. One of the most notable of 
these interpretatjons was the following: 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, on the night he was 
betrayed, had taken bread; and when he had 
blessed and broken it, be said, ' this is my body.' 
As our Lord was then producing a symbol tnr 
qoently used by himself in his doctrine, — a s3nnbol 
prior to the law, having been brought forth by Mel- 
(^isedek, and therefore not to be abrogated with the 
symbols of the law, but to continue a sign or sym- 
bol in the church till he came again, — he explains 
its meaning, by saying, this is my body, in the 
same way as he aflerwards said to the aposUe John, 
'the seven candlesticks are the seven churches.' No 
man in a sane mind, or having an understanding 
above the brutes that perish, when he saw the Lord 
in person silting at table, would any more have sop- 
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posed that be meant ' this bread is beoome my 
body, which is to be crucified to-morrow,' than he 
would hare supposed that seven candlesticks were 
seren churches. But, said the expositors, our XiOrd 
did mean so ; and our expositions are infallibla 
Why, it was replied, this is most extraordinary; 
e»n you create the uncreated God at your bidding f 
Yes, replied the chnrch, we can ; it may seem in- 
credible to you, but so much the more readily ought 
you to believe it ; for the more incredible a tiling is, 
the more worthy is it to be an article of faith ; 
seeing it requires much greater faith to believe an 
impossibility, than any thing reaUng on evidence. 
But, in fact, you have no choice in the matter ; you 
must believe or be burnt here, and remain in pur- 
gatory, or worse, hereafter! Verily, Nimrod himself 
was gentle, compared to the Great Intolerant 
before the Lord in the New Testament! — Her little 
finger was thicker than his loins. 

A church having the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, the power of pu^atory, worldly honours, 
and the creation of God at her command, was not 
to be trifled with — kings bowed before her, and 
nobles sought her altars. These altars were soon 
enriched with the spoils of a credulous world. To 
vindicate her power ou earth, she set her foot on the 
necks of kings, and emptied their coffers. To show 
her influence in heaven, she raised her devotees to 
the stars — gave them the name of saints, set them 
in the niches where the gods of heathen Rome 
stood ; made Venus give place to the Virgin Mary, 
— and Cupid — but the pen refiises to traoe hw 
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dfifilem^ita. Yea, she restored the mighty Pan liimr 
self, under the name of All Saints! Thus did she 
make ' an image of the beast which had beeo killed 
hy the sword of the Apostles ;* and ' all the world 
woodered after the resuscitated monster, and the 
blasphemer who revived him.' 

She did not stop here. She imitated the power 
of the two murdered witnesses. She made ' fire 
come down from heaven in the sight of all men.' 
She sent forth her decrees, as if they caiqe from the 
throne of God himself; and, imitating his voice, 
thundered from the Vatican. Yea, she let loose ' a 
mixture' upon the earth, such as Egypt of old, 
with all her pruriency of filthy imaginations, could 
not have equalled. Monks of all orders and 
colours, 'like locusts,' combiniug the power of ' the 
scorpion when it striketh a man,' witii the smooth 
face of the deceiver, came up till they darkened the 
air. These unclean spirits, like frogs, became in 
the end, as they did to old Egypt, a mortal pest; 
for 'they crept into houses and led captive silly 
women;' they came into their secret chambers, and 
the palace of the king itself was not spared. She 
filled up the measure of iniquity, and completed the 
character in which she was pourtrayed by the pens 
of the Apostles, when she made merchandise of the 
Word of God; taught the doctrines of demons, 
filling the world with false miracles, and peopling 
the air with evil spirits ; ' forbidding to marry, and 
commanding to abstain horn meats, which God 
hath appointed to be received with thanksgiving.' 

One mistake she committed. She killed the two 
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witnesses, but did not bnry them.' Their dead 
bodieB — their bcMlies in a dead language — lay openly 
in the street of the great city, which spiritually ift 
called Sodom and Egypt. In Ood's good time the 
Spirit of ]ik- from God entered into these Scriptures ; 
they were translated into the languages of the 
nations — they stood on their feet, and great fear has 
iallen on all who have witnessed their resuscitation, 
while their murderers ' gnaw their tongues for pain.' 
Wonderful are the ways of God. Ever the same; 
ever causing the wrath of man to praise him, and to 
accomplish his gracious purposes. Had Antichrist, 
instead of killing the witnesses, corrupted them, we, 
on whom the ends of the earth are come, might 
never have heard their testimony iu their own 
words. It would have come to us defiled and pol- 
luted by their sojourn in Egypt But these two 
witnesses * stood before the God of all the earth.' 
He never lost sight of them. He had said, ' touch 
not mine anotntecf; ' these two 'trees of oil' which 
supply the golden oil for keeping the lamp of the 
truth of God alive, — 'touch not these my anointed, 
and do my prophets no barm.' The command was 
disregarded — they were touched, but God did not 
allow them to be harmed. Their voice and autho- 
rity, instead of being weakened,' is strengthened by 
what was done to them. Of all the contirmations 
of the truth of their testimony, none is more wonder- 
fiil than the witness which they ^ve concerning 
themselves. They tell precisely the very time they 
were to remain killed and to lie nnburied. They 
describe, minutely, the features of the power which 
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was to dlence tbem. They hare been so killed, by 
a power assnming the name of Christ — by a power 
Mfilling, to the minutest point, what was pro- 
phesied of it They hare come alive again at the 
time appointed. *7%e little book is now open;' 
and John, as well as all the apostles and prophets, 
is now 'prophesying again before many peoples, 
and nations, and tongues, and kings.' 

Coming with such authority — with such evidence 
of their heavenly commission, ' Let the world hear, 
and all the dwellers therein.* 'The Lord, the mighty 
Ood, hath spoken, once, yea, twice ; and called 
the earth from Uie rising of the sun to the going 
down thereof.' He sent the apostles, personally, 
to bear the first testimony to the gentiles. He is 
now sending these two witQesses, the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament, like Elias (Elijah and 
Elisha,) 'before that great and notable day of the 
Lord come — lest He come and smite the earth with 
a curse.' 

Their voice must be beard, for a witness. Babylon 
henelt must hear it. 'Blessed are they ithat hear, 
and they that keep, the sayings of their testimony; 
for the time is at hand^ 
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THE TIMES OF REFRESHING. 



Ahono other consequences of the moral and spiri- 
tual darkness which Antichrist brought over Christen- 
dom, — *a great gulf has been fixed' between tlie 
ancient and the modem world ; — such an interrup- 
tion or pollution of the stream of history and tradi- 
tion, and snch a severing of sympathies, has taken 
place, that the old line of feeling and of thought is 
not easily roomed. When the spirit of life &om God 
entered into the witnesses, and light began to dawn 
from them, upon a benighted and insulted world, 
the attention of mankind was almost exclusively 
directed to the corruptions of doctrines and of forms 
of worship, which the Man of Sin bad effected. 
To the exposition and correction of these, the Re- 
formers and their successors have mainly applied 
the light of the Scriptures : and truly the mass of 
absurdity and filth was so great, that there has 
been sufficient employment both for their time and 
their energies. To this cause it seems to have been 
owing, that so littie attention has been, compara- 
tively, paid to some subjects, which, in the early 
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times both of the New and the Old Testament 
Church appear to have been uppermost in the minds 
of the disciples. In our day the subjects to which 
we allude are rather considered to form the higher 
branches of theology — whereas of old they seem to 
have constituted the first principles — the foundation 
on which Christianity rested, and from which its 
doctrines derived most of their importance and 
consolation. 

Of these ancient matters, one of the most impor- 
tant, and one to which we have already referred in 
the course of this enquiry, was the doctrine of the 
Resurrection. It would appear, from the passages 
formerly quoted, that the views on this subject were 
in ancient times as simple as they were explicit. 
To the day of the resurrection of the Messiah first, 
and after him the resurrection of his people, all the 
worship and feaste of the Old Testament pointed. 
As that worship and the law explanatory of it 
became corrupted, this ancient hope of the church 
became corrupted also. But when our Lord and 
his Apostles took away the veil from the Old Testa- 
ment, we find the restoration of this primitive hope, 
the leading object and design of their doctrine. 

WJien we examine their doctrine on this head, we 
find that the hope of the re-union of the soul with 
the body, is both vindicated as an ancient and 
primitive hope, and is explicitly set forth as the 
special and grand object for which the Lord Jesus 
died. We are far from saying that the hope of the 
resurrection is not now preached, as connected with 
the death and resurrection of the Lord of Glory. 
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Bnt there is a maDaer of speaking and of writing, 
by no means uncommon, regarding heaven, which 
makes this hope rather a secondary matter; which 
woold make it of very little consequence whether 
it were ever fulfilled or not We repeat that we 
mean neither to assert that the hope of the resur- 
rection is denied, nor the disquisitions which are 
entered into, regarding heaven and the state of the 
soul there, altogether without foundation in Scrip- 
ture ; but if our limits admitted of quotations, we 
could very easily show that, too generally, vague 
ideas of heavenly bliss are substituted for the ex- 
plicit and often-expressed hope of the Scriptures, 
regarding the resurrection of the Ju^t — a time of 
-happiness and of joy, which is more than to com- 
pensate for the evil and distress of this life — a time 
of hliss to be enjoyed in the body, then to be raised 
in glocy. 

Were this a mere speculative or doctrinal matter, 
however interesting or important, we should not 
consider it as coming within the scope of our en- 
quiry. But as the Scripture account of it not only 
vindicates, as we have seen, the faith of the elders, 
bnt affects the views we may entertain of the whole 
Christian economy, it deserves the careliil attention 
of the reader. We shall not detain him by referring 
to those passages in the New Testament, in which 
the certfunty of the resnrrection of the body is 
plainly and clearly set forth. These are adduced in 
all their simplicity and force, in the burial service 
of the church established in our country; and are 
admitted by all, who do not affixt infidelity, to be 
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amongst the most beautiful as well ss llie most ex- 
plicit passages id the Scriptures. We wish rather 
to direct his attention to a few of those which point 
out the time of that resurrection as the period 
which was peculiarly ike hope, the desire, and the 
expectation of the Apostles and Prophets. 

In the first place, we find the apostle Paul saying, 
that it was to that time that *tbe twelre tribes 
instantly serving God day and night hoped to come* 
When the apostle Feter preached to the Jews, at the 
Beautiful gate of the Temple, he said, ' Repent there- 
fore, and be converted, that your sins may be blotted 
out when the times of sefrkshino shall come 
from the presence of the Lord;' and that there 
might be no mistake as to what time he meant, he 
adds, ' and he shall send Jesus Christ, who b^ore 
was preached unto you, whom the heaven most 
receive untU the times of restitution of all 
things, tehjch God hath spoken by the mot^h 0/ ail 
his holy prophets since the world began ! ' We had 
intended to bring forward Other passages, but in 
quoting these words, we feel it would be doing in- 
justice to this grand preaching of the Apostle, were 
we to adduce one other word to prove that the hope 
of the morning of the resurrection was the hope of 
the church in every age. 

But when and how was this hope preached, by 
all the Prophets, since thf world, began ? We for- 
merly quoted acts and -words, from the Old Testa- 
ment, which vindicate the language of the Apostle, 
respecting the antiquity and universality of that 
hope. There was another mode in which it was 
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preached; that was, the appoiDtment of typical 
periods of rest and relreshmenL 

When God made the woild, ' he rested and was 
Threshed' on the seventh day. Now it deserves 
attcDlioD, that teven was, ever after, the complete or 
perfect typical number, as well as the number which 
regulated the feasts. The days of unleavened bread 
were seven. Seven Sabbaths were to be complete 
between the waving of the first ripe sheaf and the 
feast of Pentecost. Every seventh year there was 
to be a release; and at an interval of seven times 
seven years there was to be a year of jubilee, ' the 
acceptable year of the Lord.' 

These various uses of the periodical number 
teven, indicate, not merely the expectation but the 
preaching of a period of refreshing, in some man- 
ner connected with that number. It catanot have 
escaped the notice of the most superficial observer 
of ' the signs of the times,' that there is a general 
impression on the mind of the world, that the 
coming of the LfOrd draws near. It will be a 
striking fulfilment of the figurative numbers of reve- 
lation, if ' that day,' so much spoken of by the 
prophets, should be, in any way, connected with the 
seventh thousand division of the years which the 
world is witness ; remembering that an Apostle 
0ays, ' one day is wiUi the liord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day : the Lord is not 
slack concerning his promise (of coming again), 
as some men count slackness.* 

Considering prophecy, however, in whatever form, 
as given to confirm the Word of G^od when it it 
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fulfiileti, and not to give rise to coDJectare or to 
gratify curiosity, we should thick it presumptaons 
to specidate on such a subject; at the same time, 
the connexion between that number and the com- 
pletion of prophecy, is deserving attention. 'In the 
days of the voice of the seventh angel, the mystery 
of God shall be finished, as he hath declared by his 
servants the Prophets.' 

Whether any thing typical may or may not be 
intended by the adoption of the number seven, of 
this we may be assured, that, as certainly as the 
rest followed the creation, so, in God's own good 
time and way, there is yet a Sabbath remaining to 
be fulfilled to his people. In the hope of this, his 
typical church observed his Sabbaths and his feasts; 
and the same hope is revived in the New Testament 
church by his servants the Apostles. 'Even so, 
come, Lord Jesus.* 

There is one practical conclusion, and an inte- 
resting one to the New Testament church, to be 
drawn from the ordering of the feast days under the 
Old Testament dispensation. In that -ordering it 
was distinctly shown, that the piest day of thb 
WEEK was to supersede them all. It is so generally 
thought, that we have less aatbority for' observing 
the first day of the week, than the Jews had for 
observing the seventh, — and Antichrist, with her 
osual arrogance, vaunts so loudly of the authority 
of the church being the chief authority on which 
the observance of the Christian Sabbath rests, that 
the following circumstances are well worthy the 
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attention of the reader. If the Jew would consult 
his own law a little more closely, he would find an 
attestation in it to ' the day of the Sod of Man,' 
which would astonish him ; and if the Christian 
would compare, more frequently, the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament together, he would find 
as little use for tradition as for the Talmud. 

In all the feasts of the Old Testament, the first 
day of the week, or the eighth day, was the great 
day. At the feast of trumpets, irom the first to the 
fourteenth day, two sevens, there were blowing of 
trumpets, and on the^/leenth day there was to be ' a 
holy convocalion.' At the feast of tabernacles there 
w^e to be seven days of various offerings, then on 
tfie eighth dap 'ye shall have a solemn assembly.* 
It was on that day, ' on the last, the great day of 
the feast, that Jesus stood and cried. If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me and drink.' 

Thus we see that the great day of assembling, 
churching, or congregating, was the eighth or first 
day of the week. This being appointed under a 
law typical in it^ nature, plainly intimated that 
'another day' was to be brought in, and that the 
seventh was temporary. 

But this was not all. The first ripe sheaf was 
wared ' on the morrow after the scUibath,^ that is on 
the first day of the week. Then it is added, *ye 
shall count unto you fi'om the morrow after the sab- 
bath, from the day that ye brought the sheaf of the 
wave offering, seven sabbaths shall be complete; 
even unto the morrow after the seventh sabbath 
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shall ye number fifty days, and ye shall offer a new 
meat qffvrinff to the Lord.' This was the feast of 
Pentecost. 

Now turn to the New Testament and observe — 
let. It was on the morroto after the Sahbath, the 
first day of the week, that the ^stfruUt from the 
dead, Jesus Christ, arose. 3d. It was eight days 
afler (viz., the next first day of the week), that the 
disciples were met together, and Jesus stood in the 
midst of them. 8rd. Forty days, or exactly six 
whole weeks according to the Jewish calcnlatioD 
(that was also on a first day of the week), the Lord 
Jesus ascended from Mount Olivet And 4th. Eight 
days after his ascension, being the seven weeks 
complete, from the time of the first ripe sheaf, was 
the day of Pentecost, or the offering of the new meat 
offering — that was also the morrow after the sabbath, 
or a first day of the week. On that day the New Tes- 
tament Church was 'all with one accord in one 
place ;' and offered the new meat offering, — for they 
began on that day to * continue stedfastly in the 
Apostles' doctrine, fellowship, breakinff of bread, 
and prayers.' 

We see from these things why it was that the 
first churches continued afterwards to come toge- 
ther ' on the first day of the week, to break bread ;' 
and why it was called ' the Lord's day.' It was the 
day the Lord Jesus arose — the day on which he 
ascended to heaven, and the day on which 'the 
Spirit came down from on high,' witnessing his en- 
trance into heaven, and connecting the New Tes- 
tament Church on earth with that in heaven. It 
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was not only this ; bat id it was concentrated all the 
typical feasts of the Old Testament, 'that great day,' 
of each and of all these feasts. 

In the first day of the week, then, the Lord's day, 
centres every thing that was typified of old in a 
day of rest. 

The seventh day of the Old Covenant was 'asign 
between God and his people.' On the first day of 
the week the meaning of that sign or figure was 
revealed ; and the first day of the week was sub- 
stituted for the seventh, not only to show that the 
temporary sign was fiilfilled and taken away, but 
also that every sign of Rest and Refreshment was 
confirmed and comprised in the eighth or first day 
of the week. It is God's rest ; for the resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus on the morning of that day gave 
assurance to all men that Divine justice was satis- 
fied, and that the Father rested well pleased in the 
finished work of his Son. 

It is a day of rest and refreshment to all who rest 
satisfied with that finished work, which it is set 
apart to bring to remembrance. To those who are 
not satiiffied, with that in which the good pleasure of 
heaven is declared, it is no Sabbath. 

It is the antitype, too, of every feast : it is indeed 
' the great day* of every feast; for the joyful tidings 
it brings are 'life, and light, and joy,^ and peace.* 
It proclaims 'liberty to the captives, the opening 
of the prison to them that are bound;' for the good 
news it brings, * delivers them who through fear of 
death have been all their life-time subject to bond- 
age.' In the proclamation that death was unstinged 
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by the Lord of Glory, the Bound of the feaet of 
trumpets and of the jubilee is beard. * Blessed are 
the people that know the joyful sound : they shall 
walk, O Lord, in tbe light of thy countenance: in 
thy Name shall they rejoice all the dayT And as 
it brings to mind the resurrection of the first fruits, 
so it is an antepast of that blessed morning, when 
'the bodies of our humiliation shall be changed and 
fashioned like to his glorious body, according to the 
working whereby he is able to subdue even all 
things unto himself.' 

In considering or in writing of a subject so full of 
happy remembrances and joyful anticipations, itjs 
lamentable that there should be any thing to mai 
the harmony of the theme. But we should be un- 
f^thful recorders of a religious history of man, 
however brief, were we to pass unnoticed the in- 
fringement of object and institution, to which the 
liord's day is subjected, even in Christian countries. 
We speak not of open unruliness on that day ; i<x 
in the merciful providence of heaven, the Lord of 
the Sabbath has put it in the hearts of the rul^s 
of every country in which Christianity is professed, 
to protect his day, by tbe arm of the law, so far as 
the laws of man ought to interfere, from all open 
unruliness or disquiet la the country, too, where 
we now write, tbe mild and tolerant spirit of the 
government, and the church establishment, not only 
permits every one to keep the first day of the week, 
as the Scriptures and their own conscience dictate 
but set the example, and encourage all others, to 
read the Scriptures, and to maintain an orderly and 
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sober conduct on that day. We are not, therefore, 
among those who express themselves so sorely scan- 
dalised at the way in which the Sabbath is publicly 
desecrated in this coantry. Considering what hu- 
man nature ia, and always will be, we should only 
be glad to see a continuance of the same quietness 
and sobriety, generally speaking, which mark the 
conduct of almost all classes on the first day of the 
week, in this coontry. What, rather than this, 
forces itself on our attention, while esamining into 
the fiuth and hope of the Elders, is, how much their 
minds seem to have been drawn to the hope of 
' the redemption of the body,' preached in the rests 
and feasts of old. With them it was all in figure ; 
to US the figures are explained, and the hope of the 
reenrrection is illustrated and confirmed, in the re- 
sairection of Jesus Christ. Yet it may well be 
questioned, if the first day of the week is held with 
us BO much a day of commemoration, and of ex- 
pet^alion, as it was with them. Instead of using 
it as the Lord's-day, as commemorative of his 
finished work, and of the hope of *a rest which 
remuneth' to us through him, — bow often are the 
animal feelings and passions of human nature sub- 
stituted, on that day, for operations of the Spirit of 
God; and the joyfiil songs and praises of the 
church of God of old, in anticipation of this blessed 
day, set aside, for groanings which can be uttered, 
and noises most unlike ' making melody in the heart 
to God!' 

When the work, of which Uie Christian Sabbath 

is commemorative, was prophesied of, it was 
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sud, 'the work of righteousness was to be peace, 
and the effect of it qutelrtessJ' Whoever reit* mtk 
Ood, on that day, will be found praising and 
thankiag Him 'for his unspeakable ^ft;' but not 
in the way of ' cryii^ or causing his voice to be 
heard in the stieets.' 
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Fboh a wish to keep the course of argument as sim- 
ple acd unbroken as possible, we have hitherto 
abstuned from encumbering it with references, or 
with lengthened proofs and illustrations, of matters 
which, to manj readers, may have appeared to re- 
qnire the production of authorities more numerous 
and learned, if not more conclusive, than those 
which have been adduced. 

It was originally intended to have supplied any 
deficiency in this respect by a body of notes, in the 
form of an appendix; but the following considera- 
tions have weighed with us in substituting for it, in 
this concluding chapter, as. plain an exposition as 
our pen can command, of the principles on which 
we have proceeded in consulting and in referring to 
the Holy Scriptures, — the only authority which 
ought, in such subjects as we have discussed, to 
hare any weight with the writer or with the reader. 

The considerations which have induced the sub- 
stitution of this chapter in place of notes are these. 
Our main object has been, to ex<Ate curiosity and 
enquiry into the subjects that have been before us. 
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We have led the way inta a rich field, by a Afferent 
loule from that which is generally taken. The emi- 
nence to which we have been anxious to conduct the 
reader, who has had patience to follow us, is one 
from which, experience has taught us, a more pleas- 
ing and less perplexing view of the stream of reli- 
gious history is to be obtained, Uian from less 
elevated ground. If we have been at all successfiil, 
in drawing even a frunt outline of the scene which 
presents itself, every spectator has previously been 
more or less acquainted with the objects which com- 
pose it, and his understanding will testify to him 
whether the draught be consistent and satisfactory, 
or the opposite. If the former, he will, we hope he 
will, compare it, from time to time, n'ith ' the law 
and the testimony,' either in his own language or in 
the original, as his knowledge or opportunity per- 
mit ; and it will be strengthened if true, and dissi- 
pated if false, by the application pf that infallible 
test. If the outline thoroughly displease him, he will 
altogether and at once throw it aside : or, if thon^t 
worthy of notice at all, object in ioto to the princi- 
ples on which it is conducted ; or, if unsatisfactory 
to him only in particnlar branches of the subject, 
and in special instances in which there seem to him 
want of authority or a perversion of quotation, — he 
will, mentally or actoally, correct the Author by 
bringing in other authorities, or analysing, on differ- 
ent principles from those followed or acknowledged 
by the quoter, the passages to which he objects. 

It appears to us that all these cases will be better 
met, at present, by endeavouring to state concisely 
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the grounds on which we conceive the authority of 
the Scriptures, in such natters as we have heea con- 
sidering, rests ; the claims which the English author- 
ised translatjon of the Bihle has on our regard ; and 
the principles on which aU references to it, or to the 
original, should be conducted. Such a course will 
be mare satisfactory to any one unacquainted with 
the original; and it will better prepare the writer 
and his critics, should any so honour him, for con- 
tests in which his own humble and weak efiurt'i will 
be of very little use to him, if he have not truth on 
his side. 

The evidence of the authenticity and authority of 
the Scriptures, is a subject that has employed many 
able pens. It is not our intention to attempt any 
recapitulation of the powerfiil arguments by which 
the external and internal genuineness of the Bible, 
as we now have it, has been proved. There is just 
one branch of the internal evidence it brings with 
it, to which we wish at present to allude, as 
more immediately bearing on the subject of our 
enquirj'. 

The sayings of God, or, what is the same thing, 
the words of those who were authorised and guided 
by Him in recording his truths, whose writings his 
providence has preserved to us, are distinguished 
Irom all the sayings or writings of man, by the depth 
of thought and of meaning in them. They are like 
the jewel spoken of by the wise man, which appears 
more lustrous and beautiful in every new position in 
which it is placed. At first view they oAen appear 
unmeaning, mysterious, or dark ; and, in many cases. 
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abonnd witH what seem redandant or soperflnous 
ezpressionfl ; but the outer BnHace once penetrated, 
a richDesB of thought and imagery is found beneath, 
which increases in beauty every time it is examined. 
New beauties are discovered on every search ; — ex- 
pressions, which seemed at first Buperflnons, are 
fonnd pregnant with meaning and illustralion ; and 
the more closely they ere investigated, and the more 
fiieqaently they are appealed to, the more deeply 
does the conviction take hold of the mind, that 
* never man spalie ' or wrote as the Divine oracles 
Bpeali. 

One cause of this has been briefly alluded to in 
some of tbe eariier chapters of this work, and shall 
by-aiA-by be more closely examined; in the mean- 
time, we shall endeavour to illustrate it by one 
example out of many. It is one which brings into . 
contrast the apocryphal writings with the canonical. 

On a small oratory, within a Roman Catholic 
buryiog-gronnd, in tbe north of England, (and there 
may, for aught we know, be the same or similar 
inscriptions in other places,) these words, quoted 
from one of the apocryphal books, are sculptured 
above the door-way — ' It is a holy and good thing to 
pray for the dead.' Now, supponng this saying 
were as true as it is folse, there is nothing what- 
ever about it to stamp its Divine origin ; nothing 
which characterises it as a saying of that Scripture 
which is given by inspiration of God. In the first 
place, there are no other sayings of Scripture with 
which it is in accordance, — 'tio others which illus- 
trate It, or which it serves to elucidate; — in the 
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second place, it is a mere superficial assertion, 
containing nothing beyond what first meets the eye 
or ear. Tnm it as you cfaoose, invesligate it aa yon 
may, nothing more can be made of it, or extracted 
Aom it, than that somebody, at some period or other, 
Slid that it was * a holy and a good thing to pray 
lor the dead.' Contrast this with any of the sayings 
of ike Scripture concerning death j such as ' I will 
ransom them bom the power of the grave:* what a 
Amd of enquiry and of reflection is instantly opened 
np in such a passage ! Who is the speaker here ? 
Who can use such an expression as ' IwiU^ on snch 
a matter ? What is the nature of the rantom f 
Wherein lies M«;MU!«r of the grave? To these, and 
many such thoughts as such a passage gives nae to, 
the Scriptures give answers, so copious, so comfort- 
able, and so godlike, that the expression leaves no 
doubt from tchetux it came ; the closer it is exa- 
mined, the more clearly its Divine source is perceived, 
the more valuable does the truth contwned in it 
appear. 

The distinction between a saying of God and 
of man, which appears in this instance, may be 
more or less observed in every part of the canonical 
hooks of the Holy Scriptures ; and, when tried by 
this test, every comparison between the apocryphal 
and canonical books will serve to convince us, that 
the care and providence of God have been very 
remarkably evinced, in the separation which is now 
effected between them. 

In former divisions of this enquiry, we ascertained 
that one cause of the richness of imagery and illus- 
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tratdon with which the Bible abounded, \ny in the 
metaphorical construction and origin of the lan- 
gu^e in which the Old Testament was written. 
But this is not the only cause ; for some of the 
Apocryphal books, as well as the Talmud and 
other writings, were composed in the same, m 
nearly the same language. The true origin of those 
qualities in the construction of Scripture, which 
distinguish it from other writings, will be found 
on attending to the purpose for which it was ' girrai 
by inspiration of God.' The Old Testament writings 
were given for a testimony concerning things to be 
AilfiUed in the ' fiilness of time.' As no matters 
were to be compared with them in importance, — so 
these things, to be fiilfilled to the children, formed 
at all times, in wbaterer way the revelation was 
given, the subjects to which the pens, which inspi- 
ration guided, were directed. It did not always, 
at the time, appear for what purpose certain events 
were brought to pass, or why certain sayings were 
recorded; — but the meaning afterwards became 
apparent Thus, every lifUng up of the veil of the 
Old Testament, displayed always a part of the same 
rich prophetic view ; and hence our Lord, instead 
of doing some stupendous miracle after his ascen- 
sioUf to remove the doubts of his disciples, laid 
open to them the most amazing miracle which ever 
was performed, — the attestation which bad been 
afforded to his sufferings and following glory, in 
every event brought to pass, and in every saying 
recorded by the Spirit of Crod from the creation 
of the world. ' He expounded (or laid open) to 
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them in all the Scriptures the things concerning 
himself.* 

Having premised these few remarks with regard 
to the Scriptures, in whatever language they are 
examined, we may now refer to the translation of 
them into our own tongue ; Irom which many of oar 
readers may think we have, in the preceding dis- 
cussions, too Jrequently departed. So far from 
having done so, however, through any disrespect, 
we coincide fully in the general opinion regarding 
it, that it is as much to be admired for the fidelity 
of the translaUon, as for the general simplicity, 
elegance, and grammatical correctness of the lan- 
guage. It is not without hlemishes ; but these are 
comparatively few and far between ,' and we cannot 
hesitate to avow a conviction, with most of those 
who enjoy the privilege of consulting it, that its 
place never has been, nor is it at all likely ever will 
be supplied, as a whole, by any other translation. 
It was made at a time when the English language 
was in its vigour, and when it approached more 
closely to the terseness and simplicity of the original 
than it now does, or than perhaps any other modem 
language did at the lime. 

There is one circumstance in regard to the English 
translation of the Bible, which, while it rather 
enhances it, in some respects, in our estimation, 
renders a departure from it, in certain instances, not 
only pardonable, but necessary. It is perfectly 
evident, throughout, that the translators entered on 
their task with no prepOBsession that ' the testi- 
mony of JesuB was the spirit' of the whole. That 
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testinionj is in some cases forced upon them ; and, 
in those cases, they give it in a faithfulness of 
translation, and nobleness of 1ai]g;uage, that cannot 
be surpassed. But the absence of all such previous 
impressions, though it obscure many places that 
would otherwise hare shone forth, as clear as others 
which they and all since have applied to the Mes- 
siah, — is an amazing attestation to the truth of the 
prophetic record ; and ought to give great additional 
value to our translation, in the eyes of those who 
have it not in their power to consult the original. 
Had the trauslators, proceeding on the impression 
that ali the Scripture testimony had a reference to 
the Messiah and his kingdom, in any instances 
appeared to strain any passage to that effect, or left 
the least room for critics or hypercritics to say so, — 
the value of the translation would have been greatly 
diminished. But when, on turning to the critical 
labours of such truly learned and eminent men as 
Bishop Iiowth and others, we find numberless pas- 
sages in which a far stronger prophetic reference is 
proved to the New Testament than appears in our 
translation, — such a circumstance is calculated to 
give great strength to the evidence which the £ng> 
lish translation affords to those who can consult no 
other — that 'the testimony of Jesus is tiie spirit 
of prophecy.' 

Let us here jnst adduce one instance out of fana- 
dreds. Our translators, in the 34th Psalm, ren- 
der the 19th, 30th, and Slst verses, in which 
the afflictions of the righteous are referred to, as 
the description applicable to a£Sictions genertUty. 
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Di. KennicDtt, after a coiDparison of 233 manuscripts, 
and 93 printed editioiiB, establishes, most incontro- 
vertibly, that the afflictions there spoken of, are 
primarilj, if not entirely, the afflictions and suffer- 
ings of Him ' who was wounded for our transgies- 
sions, and bruised for our iniquities.' 

Such instances, while they free our translators 
from every bias, serve most decidedly to enhance 
their translation of the Old Testament in the estima- 
tion of every general reader, as a testimony to the 
truth of the Apostolic preaching concerning the 
Messiah and his kingdom. But they do more than 
this ; — they authenticate to the English reader, to a 
certain extent, every other instance brought under 
his notice, in which the same testimony is affirmed 
to exist in the original more distinctly than appears 
in our translation. The reasonableness of this is 
enforced by other considerations, to which we now 
wish to direct attention. 

The Hebrew language, in which the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures were written, has reached us under 
very peculiar circumstances. The people who claim 
it, and to whom we would naturally apply for a key 
to it, used it, even in the time of our Lord, very 
much corrupted. At that time, as noticed in a 
former chapter, they had taken away the key of 
knowledge from the Old Testameut Scriptures. 
This they could not have done with such a language 
as we previously attempted to describe, without 
injuring it; without substituting new, secondary, or 
tertiary meanings of words, for the primitive ideas 
conveyed by them. This was one of the ways in 
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which they extracted the keroel from the law, and 
left the dry shell. If they did so then, what can we 
expect now f Do they take any more just view of 
" the end of the law for righteousness" now, than 
they did then? Does not common sense teach us 
that the translation, as well as interpretation, of a 
woij], or of a passage, from a dead language, must, 
in some degree, be influenced by what we conceive 
to be the general scope, meaning, and design of the 
book in which we find it? Yet the lexicons and 
grammars to which we are, in some measure, com- 
pelled to refer, are tbe compositions of a people aa 
dead to the real beauties of their own language, as 
they are deaf to their own prophets, — a people 
whose view of their own God and their own law, 
was and is unworthy of God and disgraceful to 
themselves. 

Fortunately, some early translations that were 
made of the sacred writings of the Jews, the refer- 
ences to them in the New Testament, and other 
circumstances, have contributed to leave ns not 
altogether at the mercy of the Jews, for a knowledge 
of the sacred tongue. The wonderful thing is, that 
even from these limited sources, none of them alto- 
gether pure, so much of the primitive meaningof the 
Biblehos been laid open as to place ' the scope of the 
law for righteousness unto every one that believeth' 
BO plain, that he who runs may read ; and which none 
deny but those who will not look at it, or who, to obtain 
a name for talent and originality, affect not to see it 

As already noticed, the Babbinical, or otherwise 
uncertain sources, from which Hebrew grammars 
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and lexicons hare been compiled (according to 
whicli compilations the English translators were of 
necessity in some degree guided), has led, in many 
cases, in their translation, to the adoption of se- 
condary meanings instead of primaTy ; and, there is 
little doubt also, has produced entire mistransla- 
tions, through words having been placed in the 
lexicons under roots, with which, it is obTions to 
erery reader, they never could have bad any con- 
nexion. Something has been done, by linguists of 
great eminence, to rectify some of these malappro- 
priations of words ; and we cannot think of any 
thing more calculated to give weight to the Scrip- 
ture testimony concerning our God and Saviour — of 
any thing more calculated to give the reader of the 
£n^ish Bible assurance that that testimony is truly 
reported to him by our translators — than that every 
correction of error or mistake, proves more and 
more clearly the Divinity of that Saviour to whose 
advent Moses and all the Prophets bore witness. 
Much, however, remains to be done in the same 
path. 

That the English reader may not suppose that 
such corrections are directed by caprice or pre- 
judice, it is proper to notice, that tiie principles 
which guided such critics as Lowth, Kennicolt, and 
others, were chiefly founded on comparisons of the 
uses of the same word in different- passages. This 
is the secure path, in which their labours were so 
amply repaid. Were it possible to enter on such 
investigations with a previously well-digested ar- 
rangement of the roots alone of the language, and 
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refer ererj deiiration to them at once, instead of 
being at all gnided by their present position in the 
lexicons, much light might be thrown, particularlj 
on the earlier portions of Terelation. But it is our 
conviction, that a pure list, or one approaching 
in any degree to purity, of the primitive roots of 
language, never can be looked for, until further 
progress has been made in the investigation of some 
others of the very ancient Eastern tongues ; which, 
there is great reason to think, were branches, &om 
the great stream of language, which broke off not 
very far distant from the fountain-head. 

In any cases, in the preceding chapters, where 
we bare departed from tiie English translation, in 
references to the Bible, we have endeavoured to 
state, we trust to the satisfaction of the scholar as 
well as of the English reader, the reasons for such 
variations, and the principles which guided as in 
making them. In every case the highest authorities 
were consulted, and the variation certified by a com- 
parison with the other passages in Scripture in which 
the same term was used. In the course of such 
investigations, many most striking and singular cor- 
roborations of the views laid before the reader came 
incidentally under notice ; but they could not have 
been brought forward without lengthening the dis- 
cussions, and loading them with a quantity of learned 
quotations, which, for the reasons stated in the 
introduction, it was our study to avoid. Should 
opportunities afterwards offer, of laying them before 
those to whom they might be of interest, we shall 
bare pleasure in doing so, whether in 
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tion of what bas been advanced, or in reply to 
objections. It would be worse than presumption to 
suppose that no mistabe may in any case have been 
committed : but bo firm is our persuasion, from every 
investigation of the sacred language, of its divine 
origin, and divine adaptation to preach in anticipa- 
tion the truths of God, — that we have no doubt 
every removal of a mistake regarding it, on our parts 
or that of others, will lead to a clearer development 
of the gracious purposes for which It was given. 

Among the corroborative circumstances which, 
thus incidentally, came under notice, there is one 
which we shall here refer to, for three reasons ; first, 
because it is capable so far of being explained to the 
English reader ; secondly, because, though simple 
in itself, and at first sight of no great moment, it is 
not unimportant as it affects the previous discus- 
sions ; and, thirdly, because we observe, on ^ancing 
over the chapter relative to the dispersion. of man< 
kind after the Flood, it has in part been referred to 
without explanation. 

The matter to which we allude is the translation 
of the word Kedem. It is rendered by our transla^ 
tors the East, That it had this meaning in a 
secondary sense, there is no doubt ; but there are 
circiunstances which as clearly show that it bad not 
always this signification. 

Wben the builders of Babel chose the plain of 
Shinai, it is said they lighted upon it as they jour- 
neyed 'from the East.^ Now Mount Ararat, where 
the Ark rested, and in the neighboiuhood of which 
the peopling of the world must have begun, was to 
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the weBtward of the plain of Shinar. When they 
left Armeni&, therefore, and found that plain, they 
must have been going, not from, but towards the 
East Our translators, aware of this inconsistency, 
say, on the margin, eastward; and justify this re- 
vertat of the adverb by referring to the case of Lot 
and Abram ; because when Lot went from Abram, 
who was between Bethel and Hu, he mnst have 
gone eastward, and not from the East It is curious, 
however, that in both cases those that were going 
away were leaving the same thing — the altar of the 
Lord, or the place of his worship. Noah built ac 
altar to the Lord when he left the ark, and it was 
that place the people were emigrating ^owi. Abram 
built an altar to the Lord between Bethel and Hai, 
and it was from thence that Lot ttient out. Be it 
observed, also, that the word Kedem is said, even in 
the Rabbinical lexicons, to signify ancient, of old, 
and some other collateral meanings. When to these 
things another circumstance is added, viz., that the 
same word is applied to the place where God's pre- 
sence was denoted at Eden by the cherubim, there 
is strong evidence afforded that the word Kedem 
had respect, not to the situation of the places the 
emigrants were going to, but to the places they were 
leaving. 

This instance will serve to shew that it is not on 
trivial grounds we have, in any case, departed from 
the English translation of the Bible ; and how much 
reason there is to believe that such enquiries as we 
have been engaged in would be benefited, and the 
principles on which it has proceeded be justified, 
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bj ample discussion, and th& fullest enqairy into the 
etymology and early use of the sacred tongue. 

Our reniarks must now draw to a close. They 
have, jirst and last, proceeded on the superior 
claims, eren, in matters of philosophy or history, 
which the Holy Scriptmes possess over all other 
writings. These Scriptures have hitherto held a 
secondary place, in some matters, only from want 
of due consultation ; and have been deemed, by 
many, inconsistent, dubious, or mysterious, on other 
matters, by being more frequently appealed to for ' 
sectarian or party purposes, in support of certiun 
doctrinal views of a speculative nature, than con- 
sulted as witnesses to the great designs of Provi- 
dence in regard to the human race. 

One of the consequences of these witnesses having 
been so long obscured from the world, in a dead lan- 
guage, was, that, on their re-appearance in the lan- 
guages of the nations, partial and imperfect views 
were taken of the nature of their testimony. Matters of 
faith had been converted into what were called 'holy 
mysteries;' — in other words, the credence of any 
matter of ftuth was not lo arise from its clearness, 
but from its darkness — it was to be believed, not 
because it came in all the majesty, brilliancy, and 
simplicity of truth, and was 'worthy of all accepta- 
tion,' but because it was incomprehensible and in- 
credible. As the mists of antichristian darkness 
dispersed, before the light of truth, this delusion 
wore away ; but it was curious how long the traces 
of it were visible on the minds of mankind. Some 
mysterious ideas still seemed lo linger, regardiag the 
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Ftuth and Hope of the Scriptures ; and nearly as 
many shades of opinion arose regarding them, as 
there were texts in the New Testament ; for erery 
opinion could find a text to its purpose, when it was 
picked out from the context — taken away from the 
subject which it was intended to illustrate — and set 
up, by itself, in the most advantageous position for 
the wrangler. Thus nearly as great *a mixture' 
came out of Babylon, as ever had existed ia her ■ 
and thus she became well eutitled to the name of 
' Mother.' She talked very jeeringly of these par- 
ties ; but she ought to have remembered that they 
were her own progeny ; whose minds she had early 
imbued with legends worthy of Uie nursery, instead 
of teaching them ' from their childhood the Holy 
Scriptures, wliich are able to make wise unto sal- 
vation.' 

In the preceding pages we have made a humble 
attempt to convey to others something of the 
pleasure we have experienced on consulting these 
Scriptures; not in order to ascertain how far they 
support this or the other system of religious opinions, 
but to leara from them something of the opinions of 
those whose lives and sayings were considered 
worthy of being recorded by the Spirit of God. 
From what we found therein recorded, it appeared 
evident that there was some one great purpose of 
Heaven to which all had been subservient That 
purpose, we saw reason to conclude, was the dis- 
covery and illustration of the character of God, as 
the just and the merciful-~as the God who not only 
keepeth covenant and mercy for ever, but who makes 
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evil itself subaervient to that mercy. This key 
once obtained, there was coiuislency and beauty 
imparted by it to all the record. The creation of 
the unirerse, and its order and arrangement; — the 
creation of man, and the gi& of speech to him, where- 
by the objects of creation were rendered illustrative 
of the designs and doings of heaven; — the entrance 
of sin, and the introduction of the curse and its 
antidote; — the destruction of the old world and the 
dispersion of the new; — the choice of a separated 
people; — the revelation made to them, and their 
rejection of it, yea, their rejection of the Lord of 
Glory himself; — the preaching of the Gospel to 
the Gentdles, and their corruption of it; — the murder 
of the witnesses, aud their resuscitation; — all are 
seen bearing testimony to the certainty and truth of 
the Word of God, — the unchangeableness of his 
own character as revealed in his Son, — and the 
strength of the foundation on which the faith and 
the hope of the Scriptures rest 

There are none who have looked, or may be in- 
duced to look closely into the Scriptures, for iUas- 
trations of the same subjects, who will not be asto- 
nished at the richness of the prophetic vein which 
lies beneath the external surface. So far from 
thinking, as they proceed, that there is any danger 
of over-estimating the extent of the figurative in- 
struction which was given of old, touching these 
matters, — conviction will arise, at every step, that we 
never can again, in this world, obtain more than a 
glivipse of the abundant store of metaphoric teach- 
ing which was provided by God ere his purposes 
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were fully developed in his Son ; lirom which scarce 
the language was prepared ifl which iheBe purposes 
were declared. In the S(»iptures, as in all the 
works of Ood, Infioitj is one of the markB of his 
presence and power; and we never can inveBti* 
gate, OT refer to them, without feeling that no 
language which man can use, can adequately de- 
scribe any one of the conntless pearls with which 
they are enriched. 
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